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VirginWool FABRICS for Sp ring 


STRONG, HEWAT & COMPANY, Inc., 25 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 























TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


89 YEARS - ONE STANDARD 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


Firty AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Imperial “80” 
Four-passenger 
Coupe $3195 
t F. O. B. Detroit 
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BEYOND ALL 


Literally no comparison can be 
made of the quality and per- 
formance of the Chrysler Im- 
perial “80.” 


For Chrysler engineers have ad- 
vanced so far in creating new 
and different results out of estab- 
lished engineering principles that 
there is nothing like these new 
results—and therefore no basis 
for comparison. 


Instead, fine motor cars will be 
measured henceforth by this new 
Chrysler criterion, which com- 
prehends a great increase in 
power, in speed capacity and 
pliability, a new luxury of oper- 


COMPARISON 


ating smoothness, new heights 
in every phase and detail of 
luxurious road ease. 


Everyone aspires to possess in 
his car the finest performance, 
the greatest luxury possible. 
And so we say to every man and 
woman who desires to own a car 
as fine as money can build, you 
owe it to yourself—no matter 
what car you may be driving 
today—to know by actual experi- 
ence the wonder and charm of 
the Chrysler Imperial “80”; and 
4000 Chrysler dealers are ready 
to demonstrate the entirely new 
interpretation which it gives to 
superfine motoring. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Copa 


CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 
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CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘80"—Phaeton, $2645; 
Roadster, (wire wheels standard equipment; wood wheels 
optional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, $3195; Sedan, 
five-passenger, $3395; Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; 
Sedan-limousine, $3695. 


CHRYSLER _ “70"—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; 
Roadster. $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal Coupe, $1795; 
Brougham, $1865; Royal Sedan, $1995; Crown Sedan, 
$2095. Disc wheels optional. 


CHRYSLER “'58""—Touring Car, $845; Roadster Special, 
$890; Club Coupe, $895; Coach, $935; Sedan, $995. Disc 
wheels optional. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes on all 
Chrysler 58" models at slight extra cost. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise 
tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler enclosed models. All 
models equipped with full balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service 
everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the con- 
venience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attrac- 
tive plan. 


All Chrysler models are protected against theft by the 
Fedco patented car numbering system, exclusive with 
Chrysler, which cannot be counterfeited and cannot be 
altered or removed without conclusive evidence of 
tampering. 
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— MEN with a flair for correct 
dress have adopted the derby as a necessary part of their 
spring wardrobe. With the widespread acceptance of 
the Chesterfield or tube overcoat, the derby is again 
being generally worn ... . Stetson presents new 
models which are destined for leadership . . . . They 
are made with that fine workmanship and superiority 
of materials you always expect—and find — in a Stetson 
hat. At leading hatters everywhere. 


Styled for Young Men 


STETSON HATS 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA 
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“Paddington” ‘lopcoats 


Tailored in London of woolens such as only 
the English looms can produce, these 
topcoats are an accurate trans- 
lation of the finest to be 
seen on Bond Street. 





48.00 to 65.00 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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WITH FOOT-NOTES 


AUL and Helen were exasperated with their companion. “This 
is the fourth time you’ve stopped us to look at the view, Lysbeth,” 
Helen protested. “We’ll reach the summit just as the others are 
leaving.” 
“Yes—why this sudden interest in Mother Nature, old dear?” 
asked Paul. 
Lysbeth bit her lip—then said impulsively. “I’m not really so 
keen on the view—I’m only stopping to rest,” she explained. 
Her friends were instantly sympathetic. “Aren’t you well—why 
didn’t you tell us?” 
“It’s not that,” said Lysbeth, “it’s just that my foot hurts when I 


walk any distance.” 


Decided!y new and interesting 
is this slim pump of contrast- 
ing leathers. Spring's new- 


est colors and combinations, 





The tedemode Shop Me Gedemode Shop 


76 E. Mapison St. CHicaGo 


Sedemode 


Shoes or Women 


BY HELEN 


Helen bent down and examined the offending member. “Why, 
my dear,” she exclaimed, “I can run my finger inside the heel of 
your shoe. No wonder it hurts, with the heel slipping at every 
step you take.” 

“T know,” 


all shoes fit that way.” 


Lysbeth said resignedly, “but I have such a slim heel 


“Nonsense,” Helen was emphatic, “I always had the same trouble 
until Jane introduced me to Pedemodes. They fit the merest wisp 
of a heel—and besides that they’re the stunningest shoes I know of.” 

Lysbeth glanced down on the slim gored pumps Helen was wear- 
ing. “They certainly are smart,” she admitted, “and tomorrow 
there’ll be an early and hopeful customer in the Pedemode Shop.” 


A gracious twvo-strap pump 
with spike heel and effec- 
tively contrasting trimming. 


In the smartest combinations, 





Me “edemode Shop 


360 Boytston St. Boston 


The Pedemode Shop 


1708 Euciip Ave, CLEVELAND 





570 FirtH Ave. New York 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. 


Denver Johnston Shoe Co. 
Detroit ‘Ernst Kern Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. 


JULIUS 


GROSSMAN, 


Newark L. Bamberger & Co 
New York L. Livingston 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. 


ae... 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenport Hotel Sport Shop 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Richmond Seymour Sycle Toledo Lauber’s 

San Francisco Citv of Paris D-G Co. Wheeling George R. Taylor Co. 


BROOKLYN, Nee 
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The 
T hree-Prece Tatleur 


—AS NEW AS APPROACHING SPRING 


The smart Younger Set—flinging aside fur coats 
and galoshes for new wardrobes—turns to the 
short-coated tailleur. But a different tailleur this 
Spring! One that includes a tailored blouse 
carefully chosen to accent the suit itself 


Misses Suit Salon 
THIRD FLOOR 


_—tia> 


B. ALTMAN & CO., FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The excellence of a cravat depends 





upon two elements, both equally 







i pers 
~~ important. One is that the design 
¥ shall be pleasing and in the latest 





“ style. The other is that the material 






shall be of a character to display 






the design at its best. 
This Cheney Gros de Londres 
Cravat is patterned in the newest 








mode for Spring and Summer, yet 
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much of its attractiveness is due to 
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the fine material of which it is made. 
A weft of high twist silk grenadine 
is woven in a narrow rib next to a 
wider rib. The latter take most of 
the color, while the smaller ribs 
produce a soft, shadowy, velvety 
appearance—besides making the tie 
practically immune from wrinkling. 

Gros de Londres of such quality 
is usually found only in costly 
imported neckwear. 
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This smart Oxford is a new Foot-Joy model in black russia calf. Wear it after six, when tan is taboo, or with dark clothes,—and of 
course, it’s appropriate with spats. Many other styles, from dancing shoes to sport. are pictured in the Foot-Joy booklet sent on request 


OR what, I do ask,” says Baird Leonard, writing in Life, “tis the good of money, love, 
or anything else in life, so long as one’s feet hurt?”. . . To which we reply that not only 
will Foot-Joy shoes not hurt but they will bring you to the end of the day untired with 
that unbelievable sense of comfort known only to those who can say “I wouldn’t know 
I had feet”... Half a century of successful shoe making experience has produced these 
shoes as a service to humanity... Write for the Foot-Joy booklet, showing styles 
for all occasions. 


lOokloy. 


Fretp & Fut Co., Brockton, Mass. REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


kaortiomtmaeee = “The Shoe thats Different’ 


World-famous for correcting foot defects 
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91 The Book of Hosiery 








the world are those of the 
men and women of America. 
And yet that greater security and 
elegance have come to them as a 
| downright economy. 


| HE smartest dressed feet in 
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Finer hosiery at low cost has been 
a distinguished Phoenix achieve- 
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And always to the manner made! 


Snugness of fit, snappiness of 
style, refined taste in colorings, 
have helped to make and keep 
Phoenix leadership. But Phoe- 
nix has become the best selling 
hosiery in the world principally 
because it has brought to the 
strenuous feet of men, women 
and children, longer mileage of 
hard wear at low cost. 
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Our Pall Mall Office~ 
one of three offices in London 
erro a3 







Take American Banking 
Service with You 





, i you leave for Europe you need not leave American banking 
service behind you. For, in London, Paris, and other cities abroad, 
the branch offices of this Company place at the disposal of our customers and 
holders of Guaranty Letters of Credit the facilities of complete American 
banks with American methods. 


Guaranty Travelers Letters of Credit are cashable at our offices and 
our correspondent banks throughout the world. They are a safe and con- 
venient means of taking travel funds. 


We invite you to consult us as to the banking arrangements for your 
trip, the care of your investments during your absence, etc. Our booklet, 
“Banking Facilities in Europe,” will be sent on request. 


Fifth Avenue Office 


(,uaranty ‘Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Avenue and 44th Street 
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ODAY one does not tread a path of roses—that would be passé 
indeed. Days—and nights—are fragrant now with subtle, intri- 


cate perfumes, cunningly devised to express the spirit of the smart world 
in a dynamic age. 


The shop of Houbigant in Paris—the very center of fashion—is thus 
inspired to create exquisite odeurs for day use with tailored things; 
refreshing aids for boudoir use; delectable perfumes and beautiful 
accessories so important to a successful evening appearance.... 
Houbigant is more than the name of a perfumer; it is the name of the 
interpreter of the period—in fragrance. 

May we send you dainty sachet packets of the five Houbigant odeurs, to- 


gether with the booklet, ‘Things Perfumes Whisper’? Please write for them. 
Houb:gant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 
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OU’VE read your Vogue. You’ve 
picked your colour-scheme. You see 
yourself as a subtle harmony—a daring 
yet sophisticated contrast—an exquisite- 
ly balanced picture in shades of a single 
colour ... It’s all there in your mind. 


That’s creating—that sketch. Now for 
working it out. Infinite patience. Hours 
and hours and hours of time. Samples of 
this and samples of that. Weighing, dis- 
carding, choosing ... Oh for a magic 
wand to change the perfect hat from grey- 
ish beige to rosy grey—or take the too- 
insistent yellow from the perfect gloves! 
+ + « Why don’t the people who make the things 
plan them to go together? 


This year, more than ever before, such 
planning has really been done. But it’s 
so new that many women haven’t heard 
of it. The perfect shoe—in Vici kid—has 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


pyECT DRESS 








been made in Ten Perfect Colours, count- 
ing black. Perfectly fitted to go with each 
of the new smart costume colours for 
country as well as for town. Not chance, 
not guess-work. But weeks and months 
of colour-comparing and adjusting done 
for you in advance. 


How can you save yourself time, trouble 
and expense? Send for the Vici Folder, 
the Chart of the Colour Mode. Ask to 
see the big Vici Chart with the samples 
of silks and woolens in it that your shoe 
dealer has—each with its corresponding 
sample of Vici kid beside it. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Oho ton eolours 


Vict CrEaM—creamy blonde. 
Vict SupaN—medium beige. 
Vict Apricot—deep pinky beige. 


Vict PARCHEMIN — old ivory, so 
much lovelier than white. 


Vict Crystat Grey—true pale 
grey. 

Vici Bois pe Rose—the authen- 
tic rosewood. 


Vict CaRAMEL— adaptable grey- 
ish brown. 


Vict Gypsy Brown — deep golden 
brown. 


Vict Cocuin—darker, for sport. 
Vict Brack—mat and glacé. 


The Vici Lucky Horseshoe in- 
side the: shoe assures you of its 
quality, its colour and the fact 
that it will make your foot look 
its smallest and smartest. You 
may have lucky feet without the 
Horseshoe—but why leave it to 
ance? 





MADE OmtY BY 
ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Something few people know! 


How many cylinders has a certain 
world-famous car? What kind of 
bearings or steel in the axle? Few 
people know. They take technical de- 
tails for granted in a product that 
dominates. What kind of leather 
goes into Banister Shoes? Nobody asks. 
They are sure we choose the finest 
leather for the purpose. There are no 
questions regarding the hidden parts 


or workmanship of Banister Shoes. ~ 
For the appearance, the style, the 
aristocratic lines, and above all the 
character of Banister Shoes lift them 
above question. That is one of the re- 
wards of eighty-one years’ endeavor to 
make the finest shoes. - Men who 
value appearance, who demand the 
best that life offers in all things, in- 
stinctively choose Banister footwear. 


If it is not your good fortune to know where Banister Shoes may be bought, write to us 
and we will tell you the name of a shoeman near you and send you a style booklet. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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BANISTER SHOES 


Since 1545 the Choice of Gentlemen 
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BORA 


They're authentic in every detail 
University men say so 


You'll like these suit styles; they’re every new idea comes to you instantly; 
made the way the best dressed men in in the smartest fabrics and colors and 
the big universities want them. Our © skillfully tailored. Our label is your 
style experts are “on the scene” so that guarantee 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago | London New York 
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IT PAYS TO INSIST ON ARROWS 






































ARROW ®Broadcoth SHIRTS 


Of the finest English looming imported exclusively for these 
shirts—a Broadcloth of permanent lustre and great durability. 


Retailers are offering these shirts with neckbands and French 
cuffs or with Arrow made collars attached and button cuffs. 


In fit and in make there are no better shirts than ARRows. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO,INC. MAKERS: TROY, NEW YORK 






















































{ WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT — BUICK WILL BUILD THEM fs 
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People who ask for the finest in 


motor car design find it, at its most 


_MOTOR CARS | 


reasonable price, in the Better Buick. 
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Wen you and spring 
are thrilling to the first ball game of 
the year—and your favorite player 
drives out a homer—when the stands 

rise, roaring with cheers 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN spring and the first ball 
game are here. And the shout- 
ing banter flings out on the sun- 
lit air. When the heavy hitter 
cracks the ball, shrieking into 
deep center-field for a home run 
—oh, happy mortal, as the stands 
roar with glee—have a Camel! 


For Camel floods every friendly 
view with greater brightness, 
adds the magic of its own fra- 
grance to life’s most festive days. 
Camels are of such choice to- 
baccos that they never tire the 
taste no matter how zestfully you 
smoke them. Camels are so skil- 
fully made that they never leave 
a cigaretty after-taste. Search 
where you will and spend what 
you may—you'll get more con- 
tentment, more pleasure out of 
Camels than any other cigarette 
you ever put a match to. 








So this fair spring day as you 

watch the opening game o 

another eventful year. When the 
bases fill and a hefty batter lofts 

out one that it seems will never 

stop flying—oh, then, taste the 

smoke that means completed en- 

— Strike a light and 

, es now the mellowest flavor, the 

. most blithesome fragrance that 

ome ‘3 ever came from a cigarette. 
ra Pa __ ae: Have a Camel! 


Camels contain the very choicest tobaccos grown in all the world. Camels are Our highest wish, if you 
blended by the world’s most expert blenders. Nothing is too good for Camels. do not yet know Camel 
In the making of this one brand we concentrate the tobacco knowledge and skill a, quality, is that you try 
of the largest organization of tobacco experts in the world. No other cigarette na ) : them. We invite you 
made is like Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. Pr, to compare Camels with 
: ce any other cigarette 

made at any price. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 








The Problem of 
Modern Youth 


g A Startling Situation 
| 8 and Its Solution 
alan -¥ < ; Bite 
f abit; 2 ae : Oe ibbbhL By Hon. RICHARD E. ENRIGHT 
, ; ih a) : President of the International Police Conference 
: fila. eidir: 
Y niet : ‘id this iH} Foreightyearshead of NewYork’spolice 
- bs} BRR department, in intimate touch with all 


— f the modern factors for evil, Mr. Enright 
s , — ' 2 | viele has a worthwhile message for parents. 
y | 2 : tape ; ig 


b grein crime increasing 35 percent 
in the last 10 years; juvenile delinquency 
‘multiplying almost double; your boy and 
your girl subjected to a score of opportunities 
and temptations which were unknown in 


2 . ¢ 

Sey your own formative years. 

\3 YWSH There’s a tremendous problem which no 
-  , 8 conscientious parent can shirk. Yet I believe 
the condition may be righted—easily. 

It is simply a question of balances. Forty, 
thirty, twenty-five years ago we had little 
in attraction to compete with the ordinarily 
comfortable and pleasant home. But today, 
the young people have dozens of facilities 
and temptations outside. And they yield— 
naturally—because there is no adequate 
counter‘attraction in the home. 

I cannot lift the blame for this from the 
parents’ shoulders. Case after case comes 
under my eyes every day where the obvious 
source of youthful crime or delinquency is the 
breaking-down of home influence. Yet the 
remedy is ready to hand. Simply let every 
parent recognize his plain duty to make the 


home more attractive than the shady club 
and dance hall. 


For example, a form of home amusement 
which is always of absorbing interest to 
both young and old is the noble game of 
billiards in its various forms. A billiard and 
pocket billiard table makes the home a center 
of fun, easily and painlessly keeping the 
young people off the street. Not only that, 
but as the father knows, this game also 
develops judgment and keen ability to cal- 
culate, as well as a steady pe and a quick 

— . ri a brain. Moreover, since the father is only too 
POD OAKS er D4 SITES EE NSE NOSE glad to join in the sport, he and the boy 
1 The HOME CLUB become pals again. He once more gains the 


Convertible Dining or Living Room Table {§ boy’s confidence, with new opportunity to 
help and guide him. 
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fc ©} For smaller homes where it is impossible to give one room entirely to 


amusement, the Brunswick Home Club Table is ideal. A handsome din- =a 

2, ing or living room table in rich American Walnut—instantly convertible, You owe it to your family and to yourself to consider very 
by removing the top, into a complete billiard table for either carom or thoroughly the suggestion made by this authoritative ar- 
pocket billiards. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company are equipped ticle. All the more so because the famous Brunswick 
to cooperate with architects, contractors and home owners in the design Home Billiard Tables are made in numerous sizes and styles 
and manufacture of special models of billiard tables and equipment to suitable for even the smallest homes or apartments. Best 





conform with any special ideas or decorative plans. of all, the prices and easy terms are within reach of the 


most modest income. 


~s 
& e Write today for complete information, prices, terms, 
etc. No obligation, of course. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. H-454 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


3 Please send me complete information about your Home 
QA Lentlemans Lame Bee 


he BRUNSWICK* BALKE ~COLLENDER Company 
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Branch houses in the principal cities Oh REE aE EE OTE ORE CRT POET ECE SEE 
in the United States and Canada 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO ReeU ties icacescxssde caceacexee Met ea i acccadens 





Canadian Factory ~ The BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co. of Canada, Ltd.—358 Bay Street, Toronto 
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Here is real 
evidence — 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Sirs. I am so years of age and fur 
years and years had suffered from dry 
itching scalp and dandruff. One day, 
I don't know why, I tried Listerine— 
gave my head a good soaking, rubbing 
and massaging with it. To my delight 
the itching stopped right away and now 
after repeated applications of Listerine 
the dandruff is absolutely gone and my 
hair looks like that of a man of 35. 1 
actually believe I have more hair than 
Lever had. 


Yours truly, 
R. D. W—-, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


P.S. By the way I had previously used 
everything from pills to flea soap with- 
out lasting results, until I accidentally 
stumbled onto using Listerine, 





It’s an actual fact— 


| > atone and Listerine simply do not get would care to make. So, if you are troubled 
along together. And, peculiarly, the real with dandruff, you'll be glad to know that reg- 
importance of this fact was discovered by dan- ular applications of Listerine, doused on clear 
druff sufferers themselves who persisted in and massaged in, will actually do the trick. 
writing in to the makers of Listerine, urging 7 
that this use be advertised. It’s really wonderful how it invigorates, 
cleanses and refreshes the scalp. And how it 
Hundreds of letters, from women as well as_ brings out that luster and softness that women 
men, areonfile,making claims for Listerinemuch want—and men like. Try it yourself and see.— 
stronger than the manufacturers of Listerine Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


D A NDRUFEF and Listerine simply do 
i: not get along together 
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THE WHOLE LITERARY WORLD IS ASKING: 


WHO IS DAVID ZORN? 


The author of that remarkable novel WHITE STREAMS in the second number of TWO WORLDS? For, 
write scholars, editors, librarians, far from being the work of a novice, this narrative of his—more truthful than 
Wedekind’s AWAKENING OF SPRING, more complete that Selincourt’s ONE LITTLE BOY—seems to 
place him at the forefront of the writers of our time. We are not yet prepared to reveal who David Zorn is, or 


even whether it is a pseudonym or not, but we can announce that two more novels in this tremendous cycle— 
OPEN PLUMBING and THE COASTS OF CYTHEREA will appear in the March and June numbers of 
TWO WORLDS respectively. . 


TWO WORLDS 


A Literary Quarterly devoted to the Increase of the Gaiety of Nations 
EDITED BY SAMUEL ROTH 


Contributing Editors 
Arthur Symons, London — Paul Morand, Paris 





LIMITED TO 
450 SUBSCRIBERS 


THREE DOLLARS A COPY 
TEN DOLLARS A YEAR 


AMONG THE FEATURES OF THE FIRST FOUR NUMBERS 
WHICH SHOULD LEAD YOU TO SUBSCRIBE TO TWO WORLDS 
(ALL THE FOUR NUMBERS ARE STILL AVAILABLE) 

A NEW UNNAMED WORK BY JAMES JOYCE 

ULYSSES 


Every copy is beautifully printed, 
bound and boxed. 














Following and promising to excel his famous 





The UNPUBLISHED PORTION of DE PROFUNDIS éy OSCAR WILDE 
Which is being held by the British Museum for Publication in 1960 


“1601” the famous unpublished work of MARK TWAIN 
THE MILK OF HEAVENLY KINDNESS BY SAMUEL ROTH 
The novel wherein Mlle. d’Oliviers dying virgin at 85 perplexes Heaven 


A PEEP INTO THE PAST BY MAX BEERBOHM 
Written for the Yellow Book but suppressed before the Oscar Wilde Trial 











q@ TWO WORLDS offers with every issue, 
complete, a novel, a play, a short story, and 
verse, when good sound verse is to be obtained; 


@ TWO WORLDS appears promptly on the 
15th of every September, December, March 
and June; 


@ The first 25 copies of every number are 
printed on special paper and signed by the 
leading contributor to each issue. Only a few 
of these remain unasked for. They are $io 
a copy, $35 for the year. 


@ TWO WORLDS can only be had by sub- 
scription which is $3 for one issue, $10 for a 
year of four issues. 





You may order 1 number or 4, ‘enclosing $3 or $10 
Every number will be precious to the collector 





— eee es re te ee ee ml 
TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

| Gentlemen: I enclose $............... for which enroll me as a sub- | 
j sthiber! tence numbers of TWO WORLDS, beginning 
WETEHIOIN Gis sesccersise 

I IW RIN C5. sus cas scctcceacesaceansanmeaatioadaceccsasanta tie sesnlasnsacanaasencanensistesicaeenoqanete 

DUCE 12 So) sa eC eRe OD ene ence oe Ot re NEE AnD Ree MER ORION mr | 
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Seven to forty 


dollars 





ComRal? 
JOSEPIE. S 
RINK Este, 


for Style for Service 


The “Swagger” 
A Schoble Mello-Felt for sport and 


semi-formal occasions. Sold by most 
fine hatters everywhere. 


FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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INVISIBLE REINFORCEMENT TO THE ENTIRE 
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Gentility in Losiery / ; 





q 
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= man who loves horses and dogs, 
gravitates instinctively to fine and 

sensible things. It is for him that 

Tru-fab has created Bi-Spun hosiery. 


Such a man naturally wants his personal 
impedimenta to be reserved and quiet, yet 
undeniably smart. But he refuses to pay 
outrageous sums for the things he buys. 


And at that point, too, Tru-fab has met 
his requirements. In the newtype hosiery 
known as Bi-Spun, true smartness—gen- 
tility if you will—is coupled for the first 
time with long life and moderate pricing. 


reg? 


- 


This is accomplished by the exclusive 
Tru-fab process, Bi-Spinning, which 
makes it possible for hosiery to be 
invisibly reinforced all over. Instead ot 
adding extra layers, the thread itself is 
now strengthened, without additional 
weight or bulk. 


It should be simple enough for you to 
find a shop at once where you can see 
and buy this new kind of hosiery. But 
if you should experience any difficulty, 
let us know—won’t you? 


Criimax Hosiery Mitts, Athens, Ga. 


Trufab 


i-Spun, HOSIERY FOR MEN 
















































{he Famous Faultless Fabric 


Loop is an exclusive feature on all 

Faultless garments The | S 

Patent Office has 
laams on the Fabric Loop and ats 
Manutacture Faultless Fabric 
oops launder perfect! 


granted broad 
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-and need. 









For example— 


THE TOOTONETTE (two-tone )—a combination of the Paris Lounge 
and Sleeping Suit, in two-color effects, is distinctly a Faultless origina- E 
tion; a striking example of the Faultless policy of setting the pace. 


Faultless 


THE BLENDETTE—a new and striking Fault- 
less creation; a two-piece novelty, with lay- 
down collar and wide belt, in imitation foul- 
ard effect, rich in texture and beauty. Neither 
flowered, figured, nor striped, yet a pattern of 
rare distinction. A beautiful blending of var- 
ious shades—the hit of the season. 


THE BRAIDED LUSTERETTE—our 
origination in celebrated silk-like “Lusterette,” 
made in three styles, low cut, with collar, 
buttonless; all with silk braiding in white, self 
colors or in attractive color combinations and 
many others of novel design and _ fabric. 
Elegant, refined, durable. 


Pajamas are 








~Mannish Smartness~ A ; 
Lailored Com/ort | 
P FAULTLESS NIGHTwear (7a 





ULTLESS leadership is not only exemplified by exclusive origina- 
tions in Nightwear, but there is a Faultless garment for every taste 


Standard 


Each is designed and cut to give 
maximum comfort to the wearer. 
Everything in staples and novel- 
ties to satisfy. 
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Ladies can now obtain same 
designsin Faultless Majamas 








Two-Tone Pajamas 





FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION~ (E£.Rosenfeld & Company) 
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Rest assured 


Rau 


The NIGHTwear of a Nation" ~ 
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SINCE 1881 


Pajamas :Sleepcoats -Nightshirts 









Fast dyed—-sun proof—laundry 
fast—the color lasts as long as 
the garment 

Everything desired in Men's 
Nightwear can be had with the 
Faultless label 
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ROMLEYS// i 
Double Service Fabrics | 


y Blue is the outstanding choice for 


~ a spring. And Panes —osteiaal! ‘ a 
with Society Brand—offer most; \uug 
| 





both in character and pattern. y 
Double service worsted in deep, — * 

rich, positive blues—a select ar- 
ray of unusual weaves: herring- 
bones, tiled effects, distinctive 
diagonals. Nothing is smarter. 
No other fabric displays fine tai- 
loring more effectively. Look for 
the Romley label on the sleeve. 


Jociely Brano 
Clothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN - Makers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK In Canada - SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED - %ontreal 


ha 























A—Smart two-color cross 
stripes giveadded zest tothese 
ribbed silk and wool socks. 
In six color combinations. 


B—There are silk tops and 
lisle feet on these medium- 
weight silk and lisle two- 
toned novelty hose. In eight 
combinations. 






C—There’s an attractive two- 
toned mottled effect to these 
all-silk ribbed half hose. They 
come in four color combina- 
tions. 
























D—These medium-weight socks of pure silk 
have reinforced lisle lined heel, sole and toe, 
in nine colors. 

E—There are six two- and three-color com- 
binations in which you can purchase these 
light-weight silk and wool hose. 

F—Very fine indeed are these light-weight 
ribbed silk and wool half hose, which come 
in seven colors. 


G—They come in tea well chosen solid col- 
ors, these ribbed all-silk half hose. 
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Supreme in style 
as in quality 


— Men’s Hose seem to be all 
things smart to all discerning men—austerely 
conservative with correct formal clothes, in quiet 
good taste in the company of business and lounge 
suits, swanky and spirited with sport togs. And 
you will note that the more correctly a man dresses, 
the more particular he is to wear McCallums. 


There are good reasons for this preference. 
McCallum Men’s Hose are in the forefront of style 
leadership; they are supreme in quality and work- 
manship—and they may be had in textures, designs, 
and colors for every occasion. If you have not seen 
the new silk and lisle, and silk and wool mixtures, 
you should do so at once, for they are the newest 
note in men’s smart hosiery. If your haberdasher 
cannot show them to you, write to the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass.,and wewill 
inform you where you can inspect these new socks. 







AU Callum 


Silk Hosiery 
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Whether the need in formal clothes calls for the smart and ultra-fashionable or the more 
conventional and conservative, there are Roberts-Wicks Models made to suit a man’s 
requirements to a nicety. {[Whatever the style note expressed in dinner jacket, full 
dress or tea coat, its correctness is to be relied upon if it bears the Roberts-Wicks Label. 


Roberts-Wicks Company, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS -WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and 
FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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When buying a suit or 
overcoat ready-to-wear look 
for the Skinner label— 


Linings for men’s suits 
and topcoats. Linings 
for women’s coats, suits 
and furs. Dress Satins, 
Millinery Satins, Shoe 
Satins. 






i/F all satins were as good as they look, 
a 4% there would be less trouble with linings. 

2°“) Inferior silks can be given a high lustre 
by weighting with tin, which attracts the pur- 
chaser, but disappoints the wearer. 





Skinner’s Satins are made of the highest grade 
full size silk—not made full size by weighting. 


Closely woven, they have the soft rich lustre 
of the natural silk fibre together with extra- 
ordinary wearing quality. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS—NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA—MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


x 
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Once a man is accustomed to the beauty wn 


serviceability of Skinner linings, he is dissatisfied 
with any other kind. 

He sees that his topcoat is lined with Skinner’s Satin 
and has Skinner’s Satin sleeve linings. In his suits, he 


wants Skinner’s light-weight satin or silk serge linings 
with silk vestback and sleeve linings to correspond. 


In ready-to-wear garments always look for the 
Skinner label. In ordering from a tailor 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE”. 
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| igs accentuating the beauty of your furniture and emphasizing the charm of each 
setting, the fashionable Almco Lamps have no rivals. Every lamp is an exclusive 
creation in which delicate warmth of coloring unites with perfect symmetry of line 
to harmonize with the decorative thought of your furnishings. 

You will find the latest Almco modes at the better stores. Be sure to choose only 
the genuine Almco creations, since, in this unique instance, you need pay no more 
for the matchless originals than for imitations of them. 


Ask your dealer for Almco Lamps equipped with Holophane Reflectors 
Write to us for our free booklet on Home-Lighting and Decorating 


THE ART LAMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY >= + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALMCO ® LAMPS | 


A E RICA'S M OST Se BAO 8 84s A LAMPS 
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MEMOIRS 
of 


CASANOVA 


hitherto obtainable only 
in editions costing from 


$150 to $500. 


THE 


VENUS AND 
TANNHAUSER 


Aubrey Beardsley’s 
brilliant, unpublished 


novel. 


MY FIRST 


30 YEARS 
by 

Gertrude 

a story which is still 


Beas] y— 


the sensation of Paris. 

















Are Being Published Complete in 


CASANOVA JR’S 
TALES 


A Quarterly Book for Subscribers 


EDITED BY FRANCIS PAGE 





LIMITED TO 
1000 SUBSCRIBERS 


EVERY COPY BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, 
BOUND and BOXED 


FIVE DOLLARS A COPY 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS A YEAR 

















CASANOVA JR’S TALES Appears on the First of every April, July, October and January 
CASANOVA JR’S TALES Can be Obtained Only by Subscription Payable in Advance 

















Contents of Number One of 


CASANOVA JR’S TALES 


THIS LOVE BUSINESS 
A NUN’S IMMORTALITY 
THE COUPLE THAT LIVED A 
PLATONIC LIFE THOUGH 
MARRIED 
4. MY FIRST THIRTY YEARS 

(First Instalment) 
A FRANKISH KNIGHT AND A 
LADY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE, 
translated by Frances Fletcher 
from the French of 
6. VENUS AND TANNHAUSER 

(a novel) 

7. THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 
(First Instalment ) 


Francis Page 
Lord Ramsgate 


win = 


John Herrmann 
Gertrude Beasly 


wm 


Jules Lemaitre 
Aubrey Beardsley 











CASANOVA JR’S TALES offers in every issue at least one complete, 
distinguished novel; 

To maintain independence in the choosing of its material the pub- 
lishers are limiting it to one thousand subscribers; 

CASANOVA JR’S TALES is sent out to its subscribers by insured 
Express. 





You may order 1 number or 4, enclosing $5 or $15 
Every number will be precious to the Collector 


| 
| TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
| (Suite 405-8) 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
| Gentlemen: I enclose $ for which enroll me as a sub- 
| scriber to numbers of CASANOVA JR’S TALES, be- | 
| ginning with No. : 
Fn es ot eres eh i on 6 ee he as | 
| Dae 2 Cs (oto | Se ee en a 
| MONS es icles | 
| 11-18-25 
; | 
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“Oh, to be in England now that 
April’s there!” Formerly at this time 
of year the well dressed cosmopo- 
lite saw to it that he was in London 
to order his Spring wardrobe. 


But today if you are one to whom 
Spring brings the London urge, 
take heart! Just reflect that though 
you were in London town your 
knowing London friend would 
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' Photographed in London by @ Stein-Bloch representative. 


When It’s Springtime In Piccadilly Circus! 
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probably guide you not to Saville 
Row—but to Selfridge’s. For it’s 
here that Stein-Bloch Clothes are 
sold to discriminating Englishmen. 
So high a compliment almost 
silences comment. 


The same Stein-Bloch clothes that 
ate being sold in London may be 
had at the Stein-Bloch clothier 


near you. 


Send for **Smartness’’— the Stein - Bloch **Vanity Fair’? 


sO €£ H BST E R 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 
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BERGSTER 4c" 









” he Correct 
Spring Style that 
will be sponsored 
by University and 
Club men 


BERG HATS 
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WESCOTT SOL 
































The Sole with a Grip 


SEVERAL important features combine to make the Wescott SoLE 
the finest sole yet produced — exceptional tensile strength, unique 
lightweight, remarkable flexibility, resiliency and durability. 


A big feature of this advanced sole however is its extraordinary gripping power. 
Wescott Sous are slipless and skidless — the cotton fibre and rippled surface 
give them unusual traction. These soles give the wearer a sense of sure-footedness 
not only on the golf course but also on treacherous wet pavements. They put 
beneath you the greatest surety of safety any sole can give. 


You will find Wescott So es on the finer shoes made for sport wear. They 
identify the sport shoe of quality, fashion and good taste. Their trimness enhances 
the beauty of the shoe. Securely attached to the shoe by the Goopyzar WELT 
Process. Ask your dealer to show you shoes on WeEscotTT SOLEs. 


The Sole of Quality — For Shoes of Distinction 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Selling Agents 


205 Lincoln Street Boston, Massachusetts 























LIGHTWEIGHT 


A lightness and flexibility un- 
paralleled in any other sole for 
sport wear. The 25% cotton, 
which is lighter than any equal 
amount of rubber or other rub- 
ber sole ingredients, makes the 
extreme lightness possible. 


ew 


WATERPROOF 


75% rubber, enough to protect 
the sole completely from 
water absorption. 


eno 
SLIP-PROOF 


The combination of rubber 
and fibre in an unvulcanized 
condition gives the sole sur- 
prising traction even on wet 
pavements. 


Ceo 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


The Wescott Sole will not 

spread out over the welt of the 

shoe and looks neat and trim 
during its entire life. 


ewo 


LONG WEARING 


Exacting tests for durability 
show this sole to offer wear 
equal to and in many cases sur- 
passing that of any other sole 
used on sport shoes. 
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A harmonious balance of Color, 
Cut, and Craftsmanship stamps 


the impeccable correctness of 
“Sse Clothes for Gentlemen. 





A store near you sells $&% Clothes; upon 
request, we will tell you where it is. 
Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., New York. 
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man with whom to be first in fashion 
is a matter of course and with whom to 
possess the genuinely fine is a matter 
of self-esteem wears MALLORY HATS | 


THE MALLORY’ PREMIER " TEN DOLLARS 
‘Others At Six,Seven And Eight Dollars - 
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ADLER RQUHESTER. | 
a Clothes 


| ie EVERY city there is at least one outfitter to men who meets J 

the requirements of a most exacting clientele. This is the type 
of merchant who sells Adler-Rochester Clothes, under the maker's 
label or his own. In refined styling, hand-tailoring, fabric and in 
fit Adler-Rochester Clothes are likely to appeal to your sense of 
| quality and value, because they have already attained to the high 





Quality standards of the discriminating merchant who sells them. 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, Inc. 0) 
ROCHESTER LOS ANGELES NEW YORK MONTREAL 
en PSone PY, 
=: 


| —— . . 2. 2.) . SS 
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~ ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES {fj 
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Promise Fulfilled 


To carry through one of the greatest expansion 
programs in automobile history, Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
invested more than $10,000,000 in new buildings and 
advanced new equipment. 


o~ 
tv 





Remarkable new mechanical processes were per- 
fected, making it possible, in many instances, for one 
machine to do the work formerly done by six, eight 
and ten machines—and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man more quickly 
and accurately to do the work of many. And clear- 
ing large areas of factory space for greater output. 


Tremendous increases in production have followed. 
Vast economies have followed. Finer precision in 
craftsmanship has followed. Vital improvements in 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car have followed—and, as 
promised, astonishingly lcw new prices made possible 
by these gigantic developments. 


Your share in this great investment is the money 
you save by purchasing, at the lowest price, the 


A DODGE BROTHERS / finest vehicle ever produced by Dodge Brothers. 
TOURING CAR AT 


‘195 


F.0.B. DETROIT cu 





Roadster - - - - °*795 
Coupe- - - - - °845 
Sedan - - - - = “895 


F. O. B. DETROIT 








Donosce BROTHERS, INC. DETROIT 


Donvoce BrotHers (CANADA) Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


DopDGe BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS : 
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“Theres something about them you'll like’ 
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TAILORED AI FASHION PARSE 
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PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE OF THE ENGLISH 
“BEAU” JACKET DEPENDS ONLY UPON 
THE ABILITY OF FINCHLEY TO SUPPLY 
THOSE WHO WILL WANT 70 ACQUIRE IT. 





ae £ ET 


THE PERFECT STYLE-BALANCE SECURED 


BETWEEN SHORTNESS AND SHOULDERS 
IS WITHOUT EQUAL IN THE HISTORY 


OF CUSTOM DESIGN AND TAILORING. 


rps rMve DOLEARS 


AND MORE 
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-AGRIPPA-W EB makes gartersact 


in an entirely new way—and only in 















Boston can this web be had. Even when rE 
worn very loose it will not slip. It can 
not curl and yet it is remarkably soft 
and light. Here in fact is the first practical 


and comfortable ventilated-web garter. 





In many pleasing colors, 50c the pair. 


George Frost Company, Boston 
e Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 






Photo of short section of 
the Agrippa-Web. Note the 
shadow, graphically illus- 
trating the ingenious ven- 
tilated non-slip principle. 





WEB 


Boston 
Garter 
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Garters 
Look 
This 
Morning? 
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Overlooking Manhasset Bay 


i me AE OR Oe 


"THIS Italian Villa has eleven rooms and five baths. 
Exterior stucco with tile roof. Four car built in garage. 
Complete with all improvements and one acre of land, 
$75,000. More land if you wish. 


Plans are available for fine residences with plots of one 
acre or more along 2000 feet of shore frontage. 


Complete plans and details on application 
GUY C. MARINER, Ine. 
Country Houses and Estates 
300 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 


Murray Hill 2293 Great Neck 1144 

















15 East 60th STREET 


CORNER MADYSON AVENUE 

BLOCK FRONT 69th TO oth STREET 
Furnished or unfurnished suites of one, two 
and three rooms with baths; larger suites 
will be arranged if desired. 

Ready Summer 1926 
Plans and prices will be sent on request 
Renting Agent 
Doua tas L. ELLIMAN & Co., 15 E. 49TH St. Piaza 9200 



































Gentleman’s Country Estate 
and 
Model Dairy Farm 


An exceptionally fine property of almost three 
hundred acres within commuting distance of 
New York City. The location is ideal for the 
man who wants real country living, where he can 
entertain freely, can apply his own theories in re- 
gard to farming and dairying, and yet keep in close 
| > touch with his business. The surroundings are rich 
in Revolutionary lore and are unusually picturesque. 


The residence, noted for its architecture, is 
built of native stone. It is surrounded by 
formal gardens, lawns and fine native trees. 
The seven master suites, forty-five-foot living 
room and every desirable modern appoint- 
ment, including a pipe organ, insure home 
comfort and ample accommodations for en- 
tertainment. 























The farm, model in every re- 
spect, is equipped with cottages 
for help, horse and cow barns, 
sheepfold, a complete dairy 
_ plant and other necessary 
bine buildings. 

The entire property is main- 
tained in perfect condition. 


Will consider other properly in ex- 
change. Inspection by appointment. 


Box 200, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St. 
New York 























1165 Fifth Deven 


100% CO-OPERATIVE 
The Popularity 


of these rare apartments 
is unabating. And they 
are selling to people 
whom you will welcome 
as desirable co-tenants. 
Fifteen stories of archi- 
tectural beauty, with the 
glories of Central Park 
spread before it. 

Apartments that glorify 





8 ROOMS 


—— art of modern 3 baths 
building genius—spacious 

rooms, delightfully 9 ROOMS 
grouped. 3 baths 
Ready Summer 1926. with a few duplex 
Price range from $16,000. apartments 


Maintenance charges 
guaranteed not to in- 
crease between now 
and 1932. Should 
such charges decrease 
between now and 
1932, the tenant- 
owners will receive 
the benefit of such 
decrease. 


J. E. R. CARPENTER, Architect 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON 
& COMPANY, Incorporated 
Builders 


For plans and particulars 
apply to 


FEAse & Evuman 


Selling and Managing Agents 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 660 Madison Avenue 
at 60th Street 
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Cohe \Vaterways 
of BOCA RATON 


AKES, lagoons, the open sea and winding canals called Addison Mizner 

to Boca Raton. ev Here lies the loveliest stretch of golden sands in all 

Florida. The land rolls upward from the sea — across Lake Boca Raton 

and the Dixie Highway — to the ridge along which runs Military Trail. Stately 
palms and varicolored creepers paint a picture of tropical loveliness. 

How splendidly Addison Mizner and his associates are moulding this site 
into a resort of wealth and fashion— a sportsland and a homeland for the en- 
joyment of the present generation. 

Six months were sufficient to build the splendid Rétg-Carlton Cloister, furnish 
it with every luxury and open it under Ritz-Carlton management. Many of more 
than two hundred homes have been completed in this same half-year. 

Camino Real already stretches its regal way—wide enough for more than a 
score of lines of traffic. Mile upon mile of other streets are being paved. 

Three golf courses are almost ready for play. Public utilities are largely in- 
stalled in several sections, and development progress is so extraordinary that 
the city, itself, is building a magnificent new City Hall. Two railroads are ex- 
tending their lines directly through the Mizner Development and plans for a 
stately station have sale been approved. 

For homesite or investment, Boca Raton merits every consideration. Our 
first booklet, in color, will tell you more and may be had upon request. 


MIZNER DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
nue ROCA BATON Pee 


ADDISON MIZNER, President 
510 Madison Avenue Packard Building 352 Bovlston Sneet Munsey Building 
New York Philadelphia Boston Washington 
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| CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Hotel del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land. bay or ocean sports. Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. 


Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
fence, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Hollywood 


The New Hollywood Plaza Hotel. An exclusive 
hostelry where hospitality, comfort and courtesy 
abound. Famous for its cuisine. Unexcelled service. 


Los Angeles 


The Ambassador in its twenty-two acre park in 
exclusite Wiltshire District, famous for its 
dining-room service and luxurious appointments. 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. One of Amer- 
ica’s finest resort hotels, commands an unbroken 
view of the San Gabriel Valley, a Linnard Hotel. 


Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, overlooking 
the heautiful Arroyo Seco. An atmosphere of warmth 
and friendliness found always in Linnard Hotels. 


Santa Barbara 


El Encanto Hotel and Bungalows afford the pri- 
vacy of a honre with none of its cares and is made 
particularly delightful by the hotel service. 


Miramar Hotel and 40 bungalows, American plan. 


Bathing. Golf. Fishing. Down by the surf. H. J. 
Doulton, Manager. 
Samarkand. An exceptional hotel. For exclusive 


people, in a wonderful setting. Write for offerings. 
A. K. Bennett, Manager. 
Santa Cruz 


Casa Del Rey. On a wonderful beach, in a most 
favored locality for climate, scenic beauty, and out- 
door recreation. Write for interesting pamphlet. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Wardman Park Hotel offers seclusion of one’s own 
home; setting of fashionable country club within 
ten minutes of the business district. 

FLORIDA 
Belleair Heights 


The Belleview Biltmore Hotel. The Golfer's 
Southern Paradise. Tournaments throughout the sea- 
son. All out-door sports. Estate of 1000 acres. 


Coral Gables 
Miami Biltmore. Erected at a cost of $10,000,000. 


in a domain of gorgeous sport country. Beach, Golf 
Courses, Polo Fields, Tennis Courts, etc. 
Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 


winter home for persons of culture and refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 


Hote! Royal Palm, delightfully situated in tropi- 
cal garden on Caloosahatchee iver. Every room 
with bath. 18 Hole Golf Course. 


Miami Beach 


The Flamingo, because of unsurpassed location, 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as America’s resort hotel preeminent. 


The King Cole. A new Carl Fisher Hotel. Em- 
bodies the modern luxuries of hotel construction. 
Situated in America’s Playground. 


The Lincoln Hotel. Ideally situated in heart of 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. Two blocks 
from polo field, Roman pools and ocean front. 

The Nautilus. Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 
winter playground. Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 

Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior European plan, 
ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 
the year ‘round for exclusive patrons. 


Palm Beach 


The Alba, which opened this season, offers ac- 
commodations not hitherto available and in keeping 
with America’s most fashionable resort. 

Whitehall. Throbs with life, offering an environ- 
ment of beauty and dignity which lends to the 
charm of America’s exclusive resort. 


St. Petersburg 


Vinoy Park Hotel, on beautiful Tampa Bay. Ac- 
commodations for 500 guests. Charming appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine, varied entertainment. 


GEORGIA 
Macon 


Hotel Southland. ‘“Where Service is Paramount” 
Golf. tennis. quail and duck hunting. The home 


tips to match? 





PICK YOUR TYPE 


Do you like your hotels large, sophisticated, magnificent, with service and 
Do you prefer them quiet, elegant, and giving personai 
attention to the individual likings of guests? . . 
bungalow camp set on the rim-rock of infinity? Or is your idea of a 
holiday a place where you have to split your dances? 


Read this page before you make your reservations. 
here various types of good hotels, for various tastes and purses. If you 
wish further information, the Condé Nast Travel Bureau, 23 West 44th 
Street, New York, will be happy to supply you. 


Do you yearn for a 


You will find listed 














ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


Hotel Blackstone on Michigan Avenue at South 
end of business section. Without rival in style, 
quality and sumptuousness of appointment. 

The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville 
Brown Hotel. Elegant, convenient, modern. Lux- 
urious setting in a background of the old South. 
Center of social and business life. 


MAINE 
Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 
The Vendome. The most superbly situated hotel 
in Boston overlooking beautiful Back Bay District, 
Commonwealth Avenue, and the Public Gardens. 


Swampscott 
New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Worcester 
The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 


England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 

Flint 
The Durant. 


300 rooms and baths. Absolutely 
fireproof. Every modern convenience. Under the 
direction of United Hotels Company of America. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. 
beautiful lake region. 
bath. 


Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
825 rooms, each with private 
Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Ambassador. The world’s most beautiful re- 
sort hotel in America’s greatest resort. All the ad- 
vantages of a sea voyage with comfort and luxury. 
The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or @ rendezvous. 


Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location. 
Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxuzious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 


Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 
bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 





of true Southern hospitality. 


NEW YORK—(Cont.) 
East Aurora 


The Royecroft inn sometimes called ‘‘Honeymoon 
Haven’’. Famous for twenty years as the home of 
Elbert Hubbard. 18 miles from Buffalo. 


Lake Mahopac 


The Dean House, with all the charm of a zefined 
old country home combined with the facilities of a 
modern hotel. Golf links. Winter sports. 


New York City 


The Ambassador. New York's most distinctive 
hotel. Located on Park Avenue, occupying entire 
block between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 


Hotel Continental. Five minutes from Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central Terminals. Convenient to 
shopping district. Surrounded by forty theatres. 


The Lorraine. Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fifth Street. 
An established hotel of the highest type. Perma- 
nent and transient. 


Madison Square Hotel, 1 block east of 5th Ave. 
facing Madison Square Park between 25th & 20th 
Streets, a location typical of New York; garage. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 


Ave. America’s pre-eminent Apartment Hotel. 
Kitchen facilities in every suite. 
The Touraine. 9 E. 39th St. A two, three and 


four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 
Niagara Falls 
The Niagara. Delightfully situated, affording a 
splendid panoramic view of Niagara. A new modern 
and attractive hetel. Open all year. 
Rochester 


Fireproof. In the heart of the 
Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 


Hotel Rochester. 
Kodak City. 
and baths. 


The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. The last word in a modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 
Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 
Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 


situated in center of city. 


Watkins Glen 


The Glen Springs. On Seneca Lake. 
mineral springs; highly radio-active. 
specialized medical direction. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 


Berkshire Hotel opened for the season January 
22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor sports. 
Delightful companionship. 


Carolina Hotel glows with season’s conviviality. 
All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses. 
Music, Dancing, Movies. 


Holly Inn, opened for the season January 11th. 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. All out- 
doer sports in perfection. 


Valuable 
Baths under 


Tryon 
Oak Hall. Golf. Wonderful horseback country. 
Homelike atmosphere. Excellent table and service. 
Avoid land speculating crowds. Spend quiet winter. 


Pine Crest Inn. Exclusive but hospitable. Where 
friends meet yearly for golf, horseback and out-door 





tion United Hotels Company of America. 


life in Blue Ridge. Inn School for children. 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths 
A “United’’ hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo. 275 rooms. 
Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour's motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Fort Sumter Hotel, superbly located on the Bat- 
tery Terrace overlooking gardens, harbor and At- 
lantic Ocean. Every room with private bath. 
TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso’s Finest, Western 
hospitality. Golting. 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visiturs in the 


“Charmed Land.’ 
BERMUDA 


Hamilton 
Hotel Imperial. Bermuda’s favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. Convenient to all 


attractions. Moderate rates. Booklet. 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Old 
established clientele. Modern service throughout. 


All recreational features. Open December to May. 


Paget, West. 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 
desiring an atmosphere of retinement without for- 
mality. Two golf courses nearby. 


CANADA 
Hamilton, Ontario 


The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Clifton. ‘The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September, 


Toronto, Ontario 


The King Edward ‘the Heart of Toronto.” 
Eighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one ccmplete city block. 


Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June, 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 
tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Quebec, Quebec 
The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 
sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 


FRANCE 


Paris 
Hotel .2-r One of the chief centers of 
American life in Paris. Luxurious. Every co:- 
fort. Renowned ie. 
Royal Monceau Hotel. One of the smartest hotels 
in the ‘‘Etoile” district. Although only six months 
old, it is already patronized by the best Americans. 


ITALY 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. E. del Gatto, Manager. 


Naples 


Parker’s Hotel. Commanding panoramic view of 
the City, Vesuvius and the Bay. Excellent cuisine 
and service. Comfortable and commodious rooms. 


Rome 


Hotel Bristol. A first-class hotel of world-wide 
renown. Central, quiet, sunny. Luxurious suites. 
Famous cuisine. C. Pinchetti, Manager. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et des Sles Borromees, on Lake 


Maggiore facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 





Golf, tennis and all other sports. 
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Midnight Sun 


Sailing June 29th for Iceland—North Cape 


‘'— Fjords — Bergen —Trondhjem — Oslo — 


Copenhagen— Holland— France—England. 


This is the supreme summer voyage. ‘@ Long 
restful days at sea, with the luxurious com- 
fort of a great liner, shore excursions that 
visit the most beautiful places in Norway 
and a management skilled in Norwegian 
travel have made it for five summers pre- 
eminently THE VaAcaATION CRUISE. 


The 20,000 ton “Carinthia” — the newest 
Cunard liner—as the CruiseShip. ‘@ The 
rates are $800 and upward. @ Send for the 
book—The Midnight Sun—€ ship plans. 


Eurore—Tours of two and three months that 
are accepted as models of escorted travel. @ 
Complete arrangements and reservations for 
persons who wish to travel without escort. 
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CRUISES 


Round the World 


The most attractive Round the World 
Cruise ever announced. The only Cruise 
to visit Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania 
€? Korea in addition to Japan, China, 
Philippines & India—fascinating countries 
of the Far East that have always been a 
great feature of Round the World travel. 
@ Other special attractions are a 4-day visit 
to Peking & [for the first time} an included 
trip to the Great Wall of China. & This 
Cruise will arrive in Europe [after circling 
the globe} in time for a Spring visit. ® On 
the S.S. Carinthia $2250 and upward. Write 
for the Cruise booklet 


Lanp Cruises to California, Colorado, National 
Parks &? Canadian Rockies —Ocean liner luxury 
in railroad travel—Special trains—Cars of new 
design built for Raymond-Whitcomb. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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Haws iNe i 


Murmur of rippling waves in 
your cars as you wake. Cool breeze 
stirring palms outside your window. 
Golden dawn on cloudsand flashing 
sca. A new day—in Hawaii—and 
you keen for adventure. 

A dash into the tingling surf puts 
youon edge. Golden papaya or juicy 
pineapple and Hawaiian coffee for 
breakfast. How fresh and clean the 
air! 

What to do? Golfin color-splash- 
ed Nuuanu Valley? A motor trip 
mountainward to wind-swept Pali, 
or around the island? Shopping in 
Oriental bazaars? A bout with an 
outrigger canoe? Day-dreaming un- 
derashady hau tree? Or by steamer 
through island channels to Hawaii’s 
volcanic National Park; and to Maui 
or Kauai? These and a hundred 
others for your choosing. 

You'll want all the time you can 
spare, but 4 or 5 weeks and $400 
to $500 from the Pacific Coast will 
doit. You'll enjoy the calm voyage, 
5 or 6 days direct to Honolulu from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 
No passports, interpreters or red tape 
—Hawaiiis U.S. soil, a full-fledged 
Territory. 

For illustrated, descriptive infor- 
mation ask your nearest railway, 
steamship or travel agent, or— 





217 McCANN BLDG., 451 MontTGomery ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO 
or 346 Fort St., Honorvutv, Hawan, VU. S. A. 
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To Switzerland...and the Top of the World * 


All the colors of the rainbow flash in the crisp air. 
It is eight thousand feet above the cares of man- 
kind. And summer has transformed winter- sport 
resorts into a glowing Paradise! Noted golf courses, 
excellent tennis courts, numerous concerts... as 
well as casting for the game-fighting mountain trout, 
swimming and yachting...are a magnet for the 
cosmopolitan peoples of the world. 

Every city in Switzerland leads to the top of the 
world! The entire country is interwoven with a net- 
work of fine roads and railways. And traveling is 


both comfortable and inexpensive. 


A twenty per 


cent reduction is given on all journeys over 300 
kilometers in length. $18.50! It entitles you to 15 
days of unlimited travel, third class. Second class...for 
the same period...costs $25.50; and first class, $36.50. 

Write for BookletD. Travel in their pages...and plan 
your trip with the aid of the maps and itineraries. 
Your entire trip and ticket can be arranged here in 
America ... through us... or through your nearest 
Travel Agency which will obtain the ticket from us, 


GENEVA, onits classical lake, com- 
bines beauty, wealth and intellect. 
It is attractive to those seeking rest ; 
University vacation courses, too, are 
to be had in this educational and 
international centre, as well as 
wonderful excursions and many op- 
portunities for all sports including 


golf. 

INTERLAKEN, beauty spot of the 
BERNESE OBERLAND, is on the 
lovely lakes of Thun and Brienz. 
Its beautiful Casino is an invita- 
tion to tarry before starting up the 
JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, or any of 
the nearby railways to SCHYNIGE 
PLATTE and the mountain resorts 
of GRINDELWALD, MURREN 
and WENGEN, or GSTAAD and 
METRINGEN. 

ZERMATT the exquisite, at the 
foot of the Matterhorn is the be- 
ginning of an excursion to the 
GORNERGRAT, with its unexcelled 
Panorama amidst the high alpine 
region. ‘Travel at least one way by 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


the first electric Standard gauge 
railway, the scenic LOETS 

BERG LINE. GLETSCH, 
DERMATT and DISENTIS are 
gems on the new FURKA-OBER- 
ALP RAILWAY connecting the 
Rhone Valley with the Grisons’ re- 
sorts. This new line of transnor- 
tation will be opened June, 1926. 
LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness 
is the Mecca of all tourists. Its 
facilities for sports and amuse- 
ments are interesting and it is the 
starting point for excursions in Cen- 
tral Switzerland. On the Dieschy- 
berg is an 18-hole golf course. 

ZURICH is the country’s metropo- 
lis . . the portal to the GRISONS 
of the one hundred and fifty val- 
leys including the famous Alpine 
section, the Engadine. With its 
unique climate and powerful solar 
radiation, it effects many cures. 
Golf and all sports have made St. 
Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina 
and other resorts famous. 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 


AND WESTE 

NORWAY MEDITERRANEAN 
53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 

ss ‘‘LANCASTRIA”’ JUNE 30 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, Scot- 
land, Berlin (Paris, London), repeating 
last summer’s greatest cruise success, 
Rates include hotels, drives, guides, fees, 
Books also open for 1927 cruises: Jan, 19 
Round the World 7th Cruise, $1250 to 
$2900; Jan. 29 Mediterranean 23d 
Cruise, $600 to $1700; Feb. 5 new South 
America and Mediterranean Cruise, 
$800 to $2300. 
Please specify program desired 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y, 


When in Boston 


wh e)®) at 


vENDO 


The New 
Hollywood-Plaza Hotel 


a EXCLUSIVE hostelry, famous for its 
cuisine, where hospitality, comfort and 
courtesy abound, and the desire to excel in 
Service is paramount. 

Write or wire reservations. You'll find the 
rates surprisingly low. 


Hollywood, California 


Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Street 


Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all 
subways, ‘‘L’”’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 























VOGUE’S BOOK 
OF 


ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms'which families 
of breeding and 
tradition observe 
today in social inter- 
course. 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 
VOGUE 
23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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of exquisite taste and appointments to meet 
fs needs of those who are accustomed to 











every comfort. 
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Company’s Offices 











ee Haas-Howell Bldg. 
. « -308 North Charles Street 
84 State Street 
rta. .. . Land Building 
. « 127South State Street 
ian eve 1951 East 6th Street 
. « « Cotton Exch Building 
Bes! bic el ae Majestic Building 
. Cotton Exchange Building 
bee) aus ai acl 26 Hollis Street 
. Cotton Exchange Building 
. . 510 So. Spring Street 
1271218. Third Street 
wa « ee « 7St. Michael Street 
Sestak | omnes McGill Building 
. 219 St. Charles Street 
Sais insets No. 1 Broadway 
ge ghee Flatiron Building 
. 15th and Locust Streets 
Arcade Union Trust Bldg. 
. . . 690 Congress Street 
See sice: 2,6 53 Dalhousie Street 
N. B. . 108 Prince William St. 
Reacts; 8" a) a: ogee 1019 Pine St. 
. . . . 460 Market Street 
Eras taihe' auseloe 619 Second Avenue 
... . 55 King Street, East 
Granville and Pender Sts, 
- 1208 F.St..N.W. | 
. . 286 Main Street 


or any authorized steamship agent. 
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nipat Splendor 
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ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE:-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 























Smartly equipped rooms with furnishings 
































Real divans—with luxurious cushions. 
Truly restful. 

Dancing on the parquet floor of the 
Homeric’s spacious lounge. The steadi- 
ness of the Homeric makes possible the 
fullest enjoyment of this diversion. En- 
tire top = devoted to delightful public 
rooms. 


Fon 








TE STAR LIN 


HE HOMERIC © 


AIL on the Homeric for pleasure-crowded days of ease. Broad decks 

to stroll on, great salons to lounge in, modernly perfect rooms to 

live in. All in all, the sort of ship one takes again and again—because 
she has an unobtrusive air of extreme luxury. 


The Homeric together with the famous Olympic and the Majestic, 
world’s largest liner, compose the White Star Line’s Magnificent Trio. 
They maintain a regular service of Saturday sailings from New York to 
Cherbourg and Southampton. 


The lofty standard of ocean comfort and cuisine which finds its fullest 
expression on such great liners extends throughout all our ships and 
services. Whether it be one of the Great Trio or the Tourist Third Cabin 
liner Minnekahda, the same skillful technique prevails throughout 
the ship, the same will to make your voyage a never-to-be-forgotten 


pleasure. 
LIVERPOOL WEEKLY SERVICE 


For those who wish to cross more leisurely we suggest our famous 
Big Four. 


Adriatic Baltic Cedric* Celtic* 

Quiet dignity and unusual steadiness at sea characterize these splendid 
liners, each over 20,000 tons. Calling at Queenstown (Cobh) en route 
to England, they land you at Liverpool adjacent to the charming Shake- 
speare country. You travel through beautiful rural England direct to 
London. (*Calls Eastbound at Boston for New England passengers.) 

A weekly service is also maintained to Liverpool from Montreal via the 
short, scenic St. Lawrenceroute. Only fourand one-half dayson the opensea. 


LONDON FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 


Two new ships of unique attraction, carrying First Class passengers only 


Minnewaska Minnetonka 
Beauty in interiors and a pleasing atmosphere of roominess, combined 
with delicious food and our club-like service rarely fail to make of each 
passenger a warm enthusiast. You debark in the heart of London— 
taxi to your hotel. (Call at Cherbourg eastbound.) 


ANTWERP WEEKLY SERVICE 


This service to Antwerp, the tourists’ convenient gateway to Europe, 
is maintained by four splendid ships which offer a complete range of 


\. types and prices of accommodation. 


Belgenland Lapland 
Zeeland 


1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class passengers are carried on the Belgen- 
land and Lapland. In ee of appointments, shipboard 
service and cuisine these splendid liners are secondto noneon 


Pittsburgh 


co) the seas. The Zeeland and Pittsburgh carry Cabin Class and 


Third Class. Moderately priced, they represent exceptional 
values in ocean travel, 


There are accommodations in the above services to fit every 
purse and plan. 


We shall be pleased to discuss your travel problems with 
you, to help you plan your trip and to advise you regarding 
travel conditions in Europe. 


Apply or write for literature to our offices in principal 
Cities or to any authorized steamship agent. 
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UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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** Paris is an ocean... however carefully you search . . . there will remain 
some virgin region, some unsuspected cavern... ”’ “Pere Goriot”—Balzac 


ts true ofall France 


not Paris alone! So why not step into that alluring country six days 
before you had expected to... and bask in the well known French 
service as it sails the high seas. 

For you can go to France on a bit of France itself. . .a French Liner. 
With its quick camaraderie among interesting passengers. Its sun deck 
that invites an easy chat ... an invigorating deck game. Its cuisine that 
tempts the soul of a gourmet. Its vivacious parties and gay dances. 

All too soon you are in Paris ...a Marco Polo in the making. You 
discover quaint, irresistible shops, the calm of the green-shaded Bois 
Over all, the indefinable charm and gayety of springtime in Paris! 

Turn to the French Alps. Cling to that snow-capped roof of the 
world for a while. Then down to one of the beaches. To the Riviera. 
Or to Biarritz, now the most fashionable resort in all Europe. 

Suddenly you find you have discovered, for yourself, the beauty of 
France. And the cost of this great adventure has been no more than ; 
that of your usual summer spent in the usual way. For even touring 
in France, and living comfortably, is surprisingly inexpensive! 

The de Luxe Liners, the Paris and France, sail to Plymouth, Eng- 
land . . . then to Havre, the port of Paris. While the One-Class Cabin 
Liners, the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie and Suffren, go direct to 
Havre. No transferring to tenders. Just down “the longest gangplank 
in the world” . . . and a special boat-train waiting to carry you 
through flowering Normandy to Paris in three hours. 


Trench Line 


Gmpagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State St New York 


Offices and agencies in principal cities 
of Curope, Canada and United States, 


or ask. any travel or tourist agent 
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at Lincoln on the 
London and North 
Eastern Railway 
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0 Hill of Dreams 


Each year thousands of travelers are delighted with 
the ‘Cathedral Route’’ which traverses the historic 
side of Great Britain—it’s the route of the Lonpon 
AND NortH EAstTern Raitway. It’s the route to 
York and Lincoln where great cathedrals, Roman 
earthworks, noble monastic ruins and hallowed literary 
shrines present a vivid picture of a most interesting 
part of the old world. 


Then too, there are many modern coast resorts, 
inland spas, and beautiful golf courses to lure the 
visitor to this enchanting land. 


The Lonpon anp NortH Eastern RAILWway is 
the route of ““The Flying Scotsman,’’—the shortest 
and swiftest from London to Scotland. Its restaurant 
car service and single compartment sleeping car ac- 
commodations are unexcelled. 


Next summer visit England! Let the American 
representative of the “‘Lonpon-NorTH-EAsTERN’”’ 
plan your tour for you. Save time and money and 
still see everything that matters. Attractive illustrative 
booklets for the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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The greeting to our guests 
when they’re called in the 
morning, isn’t a mechani- 
cal mumble or a hurried 


formality. 


It has that pleasant 
courtesy of tone—that 
“something that cannot 
be photographed”—which 
helps to make your stay 
just that much more en- 


joyable. 


For a good hotel doesn’t 






stop at being good just in 
its Cuisine—or its rooms— 
or its special features. It’s 
good right down to the 
smallest detail— because a 
detail that isn’t right can 
spoil much service that is 
right. 


Whenever you stop at 
a United Hotel, expect 
that agreeable people will 
always be ready to serve 
you and to do it pleasantly. 


UNITED HOTELS 


The Roosevelt 
New York City, N. Y. 


The Benjamin Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Onondaga 
Syracuse, N. Y 


The Rochester 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Olympic The Seneca 

Seattle, Washington Rochester, N. Y. 
The Bancroft The Niagara 
Worcester, Mass. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The Ten Eyck The Lawrence 
Albany, N. Y Erie, Pa. 

The Utica The Portage 


Utica, N. Y. Akron, Ohio 


The Durant 
Flint, Michigan 


The Robert Treat 
Newark, N. J. 


The Alexander Hamilton 


Paterson, N. J. 
The Stacy-Trent 
Trenton, N. J. 
The Penn-Harris 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Mount Royal 
Montreal, Canada 





UNITED HOTELS 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 


25 West 45th Street, New York 


King Edward 
Toronto, Canada 


Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Canada 





The Clifton 
Niagara Falls, Can. 
Prince Edward 
. Affiliated 
Windsor, Can. American Hotels Corporation 
The A dmiral [Beatty Operating a — -j ae Cities 
St. John, N Operating System of Famous Old World Hotels 
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Ships That Sail 


With May, with June, London and 
Paris are “in the season.” Horse- 
chestnuts bloom in the Bois . . . 
roses at Hampton Court 

theatres, operas, motors, clothes, 
everywhere from the Grampians 
to the Alps. Everybody is going. 
Make your reservations now, or 
it will be too late! Here are 
so.re sailings for the month of 

















wa May. 
: = 3 : ne Homeric May 1st 
oye : " = ad SS Paris m dst 
April is the Wonder Month 2a ee eS ee pi « oe 
. ‘ 1° «“ 
i: I D O e V E N I he E Olympic 3 8th 


Berengaria 12th 


. The renowned seaside resort Conte Biancamano 
ne YS SEASON - APRIL - OCTOBER “ 12th 


George Washington 

















NORTH CAROLINA A TEN-MINUTES TRIP BY BOAT FROM THE « 125th 
et = eran tas ae — soe 2 aah = ae 

Wonderful Outdoor Sporting weather. Flowers ROMAN ] ICALLY PI¢ ] [ RESQU E \ EN ICE -\ France : 15th 
a: ae oe ae eae See ae WONDER OF NATURECLOSE TO A JEWEL OF ART. Majestic «15th 
oe . . . . Mauretania “ 19th 
Carolina Hotel, Holly Inn and the Berkshire Great international tennis tournaments will be held at PRS «29g 
iffer oir fz s comfort < Z00C ellowship. y ~ ~ : Mk 
offer their famous comfort and good fellowshi LIDO-\ ENICE during the summer of 1926. Riad ahiacs « 39mg 
Internationally important sporting events. Spe- ae ¥ . - : 
cial grounds for novices if desired. The Lido affords every opportunity for golf, tennis, yacht- aris “22nd 
April Events: Golf—24th North and South ing, fishing, riding, ete— Many balls, water pageants and A quitania “26th 
oO Championship. 26th North and South “4 * _ af one « 5 
Antu Camtentip, 3id-Ageh Searee- other gala events are held throughout the season. Duilio 29th 
ment. is—Sth North «nd South Tour- 3 Olympic « 29th 
nament. Polo ‘Tournament. Trapshooting EXCELSIOR HOTEL GR. HOTEL DES B.AINS ~ 3 
ae. an fase Tat) Class For travel information, write 

Early Reservations Suggested— Diccatn teacd Private beach without obligation or charge, to 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. saat 


Address: General Office, Pinehurst, N. C. GR. HOTEL LIDO HOTET. Lod niga ei THE CONDE NAST 
Ist Class “6 bees TRAVEL BUREAU 


Compagnia Italiana Grandi Alberghi Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
’ s s " * T s ° 
Managing Director: Gr. Uff. Alf. Campione 23 West 44th Street 
For booklet apply to: Condé Nast Travel Service New York City 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
























































e the Gay Capitals Of Europe SAR aR RAE SR EE SSearseercce— a =F 
36 DAY TRIP ABROAD for *3@5 


the ART GRAFTS GUILD 


conlegiage Tours For THE COUNTRY HOME 
La 
Paris and 


» 
fy) Other Points 


nqCanadian, Pacific WEEK-END BOXES 


6 Trane: Sys 


Gjor the 
short trip 
or the 
world 
four ~ 
Baggage | 


Insurance 
















De alia 


Join our group of college students, instruc- 
tors, alumni and friends" who will tour 
Europe this summer. A thirty-six day tour 





FTER acrisp walk in the fresh spring green— 





for $365, including all necessary expenses. after the first-of-the-season golf—after any of | 

ag) wns eee ee the new and joyous activities of the outdoors— 
alis, 'pportunity to see eastern Canada, " + at ’ 

romantic Montrealand picturesqueQuebec. | serve the delicious Cakes from one of Dean’s 





Ocean voyage on board Canadian Pacific Week-End Boxes. To those living out-of-town, 
steamships, with American University they give that indispensable assurance of being 


ook enon io sere —y A ne Og | prepared for any emergency. Thirty-two assort- 


Seer rrr yy 


deck games, sports, dramatics, Comfort- ments priced at $3, $4, $5 and $8. Postage pre- OU need not be en — 
able berths. Appetizing meals. Twoday paid anywhere east of the Mississippi. tensive traveler to bene- 
voyage down the mighty St. Lawrence : fit by the protection of Tourist 








River. Only four days open sea. 

Landing at Liverpool, we visit Chester 
and Leamington. By motor to famed En- 
lish castles, the shakespeare country, rural 


England and Oxford University. Four 628 FIFTH AVENUE 
days in Lond 
NEW YORK 


| Baggage Insurance. ‘Through- 
out the year it will protect you 
against loss of personal effects 
on every journey, in hotels 
and public places and where- 
ever they are outside the 
greater safety of your home. 


| WRITE FOR WEEK-END BOX BOOKLET 








ndon, 
isit the Hague, Amsterdam and Schevenin- 
en in Holland; Brussels, Bruges, Zeebrugge, 
stend and other pont in Belgium. By train 
through the battlefields to 

Paris, where we spend a week, with trips to 
Versailles and the American battle sector. Ample 
time for individual sight-seeing and shopping. 

Return sailing from Cherbourg. 

. Shortertoursif desired, at $260and $330, Exten- 
sions to Switzerland, ge and Italy at mod- 
FREE erate cost. Hotels, meals, travelin 

expenses, fees and guides includ 
mpsteaned in tour price. Management arranges 
older all details; books transportation; 








so em mm 


Insurance Company of 
North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 











ra secures desirable hotel accommoda- “*The Oldest American Fire and 

AA) tions; personally conducts party. Marine Insurance Company” 

\, {oe Write for complete itinerary. | 

ne sa\ ee nS a Oe 3 bE Tl 

8 | ’ ' . 

\“= art Cratts Guid Trave! Bureau, Dept. 145 q Hi} {7 | Insurance Company of North America 
— 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois ; BS At | Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please WAL | 1 


send me details fo Collegiate Tours to Europe, 
andillustrated Tour Folder. 
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GRP s sscvcccscnceseed State...... | Wants information on Tourist 
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Monte opens April 15th. §JIt represents the final word 
in luxurious hotel design and appointment. Spanish, 
in both architecture and interior decorative motif the 
new hotel is richly reminiscent of its California tradi- 
tions and ideally a part of its setting...the historic 
Monterey Peninsula. 4]The center of a great 20,000 
acre private sports preserve, Hotel Del Monte offers 


; 














cAnnouncing the new Hotel “Del Monte 


‘THE NEW $2,000,000 main building at Hotel Del 


you every sport at its best. There are two internation- 
ally famous golf courses, one inland at the hotel, and 
the other along the ocean shore at Pebble Beach. 

The opening of the new building will be the signal 
for the beginning of the most brilliant Spring sports 
and social season Del Monte has ever known. Already 
reservations are pouring in from all parts of the world. 
It would be well to make your reservations NOW. 











Adjoining ancient Spanish capital, 
Monterey, on the historic Monterey 
Peninsula, 125 miles south of 

San Francisco, 350 miles north 

of Los Angeles. 


Hotel Del “Monte Many of America’s most distinguished 


Cart §. Stantey, Manager si 
% rf a citizens have permanentlylocated at 
[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] Del Monte, California _ Pebble Beach, distinctive residential 


: 2 colony near Hotel Del Monte. 
Del Monte Properties Compan; Crocker Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


Pebble Beach information may be had from Miss Marion Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 275 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Clehrerew 


IG what a week 
at Virginia Hot 
You Can See He’s Springs will do 
) / 
In the Wrong Restaurant! tor your golf /. 


OW like a man at the ticker is the 

man at the table! Which is all 
wrong, because worry before a meal is 
inimical to the benefits of eating it. 


To eat with profit one must eat with 
pleasure, and to eat with pleasure worry 
must be banished from the menu. 


You can order anything on the bill of 
fare at MAYFAIR HOUSE with absolute 
assurance that it will be palatable when 


it arrives. Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


Mayfair House, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street, New York 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian §.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request 
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Art Needlework 


Bridge Covers ; $4.00 


HAND-MADE, All Linen | 
corner de. sign in 


HMemstitched hems with attractive 
Mexican hand drawn-work. 
t Retama Linen Shop, Rio Grande City. Texas 


Auction Bridge 


INC., 20 W. 54th St., 

Expert personal od dg 
beginners or advanced 

mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


“FOSTER’ S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS’ . 
by R. F. Foster. The author of the bridge 
articles in V wormed or 
nd one of the hest_teache country 

CXPLAINS the LATEST THEORIES. OF BIDDING 

i in his new book. Illustrated $2.00 
. Mead & Company, Inc. 
111 Fourth Avenue, New York City « 


P. T. 0. THE BEST BRIDGE SCORE 
o3 ket of 10 pads sent ——_ 
zmps or money order. $2.7 
M. M. liandetine Co., 6 East 45th St.. “x x. 


BRIDGE PRIZES of rare beauty offered 
New Combination Vanity, Cigarette and Change 
l’urse. Made of Pure Bakelite, popula Sera a a 00. 
S. Quentin Lupe, 489 Fifth Avenue, N. City 


“AUCTION BRIDGE Sony 
By Wilbur C. Whitehead, famous player and 
teacher, gives the principles of bidding 
and play as used by the experts in a 
NEW CONCISE HANDBOOK 
cleared of bewildering details. 
$1.00 at all gg or from 
VY, A. Stokes Company, 443—4th Avenue, 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, 
College of Auction Bridge. 
tion, individuals or classes, 
Special course by 





players, 








City 





in the 
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Beads & Beaded Bags 





. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
sig Sienna Petit-Point & 
Send for catalog. 
9 Mad. Ave. x. 


Ladies’ Hand | Bags. 
in Aubus 
Beaded bags 


sen tapestry, 
Recoverings 3 
3 Bway— 


Beauty Colts 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satistactorily restoring 






-ontour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given ad at my one address. 
50 West 49th St. Bryant 9426. Booklet 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfae- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope uj 2 request, Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 34 West 5ist Street, New York 


C. F. HAIR COLOR RESTORER for grey, dis- 
colored, or overbleached hair $3 per treatment and 
up. $1 by mail. Experts in attendance for all 


heauty culture. Frey, 502 Park Avenue, 


BUST & CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 10 East 49th Street, New York 
AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN “INES 
removed, Sag Lifted. This gives youth and beauty. 

No cutting. Booklet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson, 1440 Broadway, New York City 
ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, MOLES & WARTS 
removed by electrolysis method; by expert with 16 
years’ experience. Miss Ethel Hutchings, Room 600, 
110 West 34th St., N. ¥. Tel. cack aw: anna 9165 




















A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the convenience of the reader. 


Advertising rates: 4 lines (24 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $31.00; twelve 
months, $55.00, payable with order. Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms close 
monthly, 15th of second month preceding for te t of month number. Address: The 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fair, 23 W. 4ith St., New York. 














Flesh Reduction—Cont. Monograms and Woven Names 
"GET THIN STAY THIN. |CASH'S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
Try My New Slenderizing System. $25.00 household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
\na de Rosales Lackawanna 1936 | prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk 
128 West 34th Street, New York (opp. Macy's) | Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 








DR. ROLLEY’S HEALTH STUDIO 

for the guaranteed normalizing of weights of men 
:nd women—"‘under scientific regulation”’ 

Wisconsin—12 5, 1457 Broadway, at 42nd St., N.Y 
All the WORLD ADMIRES The SLENDER Woman. 
Lose Fat Gradually—Naturally—Healthfully., Noth- 
inginternal. Simply bathe with Pine-Ozone 4 hi aths 
$1.00. Pine-Ozone Co., 503 Fifth Ave., N et 














Flowers 


EASTER FLOWERS BY MAIL to N. Y. City & 
Vicinity. De Luxe Box, corsage Violets & assorted 
flowers $5.00. Without Violets $3.00. Order today. 
Rhinebeck Floral Co., Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, N 


Gowns, Blouses Made to Order 


Hand-woven sweater blouses, all white or with col- 
ered border. On approval, $15; with skirt length 
$30. Other weavings. Wholesale business solicited. 
Helen Cramp Santa Fe New Mexico 




















ya. , . 
Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 
MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
tor fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects, 69 W. 4: 3th St. Lf ¢ 
WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel and Jewelry 
Highest Prices, Full Value Guaranteed 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Bryant 1376 
GENTLEMEN’S Discarded CLOTHING bought 
Highest prices _— for a suits, overcoats, dress 


suits, fur coats and shoe 
Maynard, 162 W. 15th St., N.Y. Tel. Watkins 3764 














Gra phology 





ACHIEVE CHARM. Know your personality. Hand 
writing clearly shows character to expert, Send written 
page and $5.00 for a true analysis. Scio, Petrus 
Stuyvesant Ciub, 129 East 10th St., N. Y. 
WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Write for free booklet explaining the science of 
Graphology and its astonishing results. X de Nice, 
Graphologist, Box 200, Grand Central Terminal, N.Y. 
WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy ‘‘Hand-Reading 
Today’’, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars; etc. $1.00. Write for _ 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. Cit 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St.. N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 



































Aitaies 


Ap — _ = — 
STYLES OF ORNAMENT—653 pages, 3500 examples 
of authentic design, covering al] periods. For 
architects, artists, decorators, etc. Prepaid $6. 
Regan Pub. Corp., 1352 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louis Brom- 
field's Possession, a story of modern society for all 
who follow the work of our ee young writers 








Household Equipment 





REMOVE THE HARDNESS from your house water 
supply. Automatic apparatus for all homes, 
requires no attention. 

Vaile-Kimes Co., 130 Claremont Ave., New York City 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 














$2.59 at bookshops tokes, Publisher 
aii —. ns RANDOLPH J. TRABERT CO. Formerly with 
D . Black, Starr & Frost, Jewel Brokers & Authorized 
ancing Appraisers. Jewels purchased from estates & private 
parties. Guaranty Trust Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Av. 
ALVIENE, teacher of Fred and Adele Astaire, | FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
Evelyn Law, Marie Saxon. Dancers with Paviowa | precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
and others. jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., N.Y. Exten. 22 344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 




















Entertainments & Favors 








A FAVOR SHOP in the heart of the city. 
Paper Hats, noisemakers, balloons and novelties 
for parties and other occasions 
inner and Dance favors. 

Ross wat ba co. 36 West 33rd St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone No. Longacre 5672 
Mail orders promptly shipped the same day, 
special colors filled at short notice 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Niamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
It. J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 

146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 











Flesh Reduction 





Jewelry, Silverware, Antiques Bo’t 





WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio. 
17 East 45th St., N, Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, 
monds, pearls, colored 
amount, Sool ee stock. 


appraiser, spot cash, dia- 
stones, gold. silver, any 
778%-Sixth Avenue, 





Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
ats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and <Acressories 











Permanent Hair Wave 





J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 





discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7415 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT 
Your features studied correctly 
Permanent Wave. Best results guaranteed, 
John Halloh. 36 East 48th Street. N. Y. Van. 5241 





PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, ~~ 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 

386-5th Ave. (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. al 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 
Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs. 
\rtistie Permanent Waves, Natural Hair Tints 
2924 B'way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 170! 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vorue. seh yaad all Vogue patterns. $2 
yr., $28 for 2 yrs Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 














Restaurants Tea Rooms 





DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y 
A new combination—Southern cooking— 
Charming atmosphere—Cafeteria service. 
Near Grand Central Station and theatres 








Rugs 

PERSIAN & CHINESE RUGS, Aubusson & Gobelin 
Tapestries. Expert cleaning, washing, repairing, & 
weaving. Est. 27 yrs. oldest & largest in city. Seven 
Tatosian Bros., 510 Lex. Ave., 47-48th Sts., N. Y 











Social Etiquette 





PERSONAL CHARM AND MAGNETISM 
A method of all round Personal Training. Poise and 
“of ee aden for business men. Private lessons. 
B. A., P. O. Box 143, Station G., New York 








Stationery 





125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES— 
printed address or monogram 
Hammermill Ripple 6% x 7—$1.10 
Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%—$3.00 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%—$4.00 
Western Postage 25c¢ check or Money Order 
Ask for circular. Piper Shop Studios 
116 Main Street range, New Jersey 
SOCIETY STATIONERY—Printed on white So- 
ciety linen. Ladies’ size 100 folded sheets 5%” x 
5%” plus 100 envelopes $2.00. Gentlemen’s size 100 
sheets 74” x 10%” and 100 envelopes 3%” x 714” 
$3.00. Name and address, or monogram and 
address on sheets and envelopes. 

Enclose check, money order or cash. 

Society Stationer, Dept. V. 46 W. 24th St.. N.Y.C 
THE PARISIAN VOGUE IN PERSONAL 
Stationery is ‘‘Cut-Out’’. Quire Box of same, any 
Initial in gold $1. Booklet & Sample on request 
L.. Isern, Stationery Engraver, 153 E. 38th St., N. 

















Table Delicacies 





> 

JOYZ MATE—Replace the cocktail with nature's 
mental stimulant, a tisane with an emotional 
force. Joyz State —acent for Bridge Parties 

23 Washington Street, N. Y. City. Sent postpaid $1.00 


CONNETTI CONFECTIONS 
Spiced nuts—delicious with afternoon tea. Suit- 
Attractive % I' 
sadena. _ Calif. 





able for ry and whist prizes. 
445 > Manle 


box $1.25 Pnd Way 





acd 


MARBLE’S ROUND the WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 
answers every question of the 
tourist, veteran or novice. 

Covers the entire world 
with routes, maps, itineraries, 
information, descriptions, suggestions, 
etc., by an experienced 
tourist conductor, 
Pocket edition. Art 
leather covers. 400 pages. 
Illustrated $5.00. 








at 44th Street, N. Y. No branches. Vanderbilt 972 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 








Unusual Gifts 


DISTINGUEES are my personally selected gift im- 

portations & the eget creations exclusive 

studio, Visit my shop. Catalog for trade ad 

Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. (nr. 53rd St.), } 
UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual pe ne 

Tandwrought — of distinction—lamp shades 

from our own studios. 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


Hand-Woven Cloth: Tea-sets, table runners in bril- 











liant colors, dresser scarfs, bed-spreads, couch 
covers, Novelties & native perfumes. No duty. 
Evans Art Store, Manila, P. I. 





JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 
One can have only admiration for the newest and 
most attractive creation of the year. Pearlastics, a 
garter of shimmering silk in moonbeam tints 
f embreidered with strands of 
indestructible opalescent pearls which 
miss is wearing. These rich 

Wear for y 
ORDER YOURS NOW.. No. 
strands of poate $3 Bn. No. 104 audldeg With 2 
strands of pearls $5. per pair. Send check or 
money Di ot 108 Fulton BtoN. Yo 


the modern 
jeweled garters will 


“ar 
102 studded with two 














Wedding Stationery 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at yer prices, del. Boo 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S, 11 St., Richmond, Va, 


VANITY FAIR 


The Most Entertaining 











Magazine of Modern Life 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Literati, humourists, satirists. 
. . . The theatre, artistic 
and bizarre productions. . . . 
Sports, both kinds. . . . 
Movies, the new beauty and 
dignity of the screen... . 
Art, photographs and draw- 
ings, fanciful and _ lovely. 
. . « Who’s who in the 
world of ideas... . What’s 
what in bridge. . . . Motors. 

Men’s Fashions. . . . 
And audacities that please 
the sophisticated and i. 
furiate the stupid. 





Follow Dottie’s Pootsteps Now! 
i 


VANITY FAIR, Greenwich, Conn. 


Here’s my check for $3.50 (or $5) for a one 
year (or two year) subscription to your sympo- 
sium of erudition and merriment. 

Name 
od, ERR DOD GRRS PERIL EE EARLE MR OL PAS 




















Je 








APRIL, 1926 




















GIRLS’ CAMPS 








Teela-Wooket Camps 


“The Horseback Camps’’ for girls under 18. 

Every girl learns to ride. Swimming, golf, 
tennis—a 300 acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 
Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
is under the same management. Booklets. 


MR.'and MRS. C. A. ROYS 


10 Bowdoin Street Cambridge, Mass. 
CAMP OUTLET 
Upper Chateaugay ‘= Merrill, N. Y. 
Summer School of the Arts for Girls 
Music, Art, Dancing, A.M, French. Coaching 
in academic subjects. Emphasis on prepara- 
tion for College Board examinations. Individ- 
ual tutoring. Regular athletic activities; swim- 
ming, mountain trips, horseback riding. En- 
roliment limited to 18 girls. For booklet or 
interview address 
Marie Auieentie Taylor 
132 W. 4th Street, N.Y.C. Tel. Spring 5156 





—— 

















Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay 
The Seashore Camp for Girls. Canoeing, 
swimming, water sports. Free horseback 
riding, with trained instructor. Tennis, 
field contests. Senior and Junior Camps. 
For illustrated catalog address 


MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
24 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 














Chateauga Lake 
Dolores Falasca Camp £'4ie?4gay, dake 
For young women and girls over sixteen. Normal 
courses in Dancing, Dramatics, Tutoring in all 
} marl aaa Water Sports, Riding, 
Mountain Clim 
DOLORES FALASGA, 199 W. 10th St., New York City 
ent nee enema enter ann ete nena 


ADULTS’ CAMPS 








J ‘amp for Familics and Adults 


Freed on the shares of Lake 


airiee, Vermont. June Ist to 

lendinin, 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

V HEN writing to Schools or Camps listed in 











October 1st. Wm. W.C 
120 Vista PI... 

these pages, it will help you to mention 

Venity Fair. 





BOYS’ CAMPS 








ON THE 


EPPER TREES on the 


ride a cow-pony almost befo 
Children with curious experi 


Rosario, Santa Inez... . 
That’s school in California. 


Increasingly, good families 
sending their children the 


sending their children there 
all its own, a life all its own 


fine. 


The 
Vanity Fair Vogue 


23 West 44th Street 





now and again a Spanish word in the talk. Tall 
handsome girls, swinging a notable racquet on the fast 
California courts. Direct-eyed boys, who knew how to 


drawn from far-away places—Maui, Ojai, Hueneme, 


families who spend their winters in California are 


If you would like to know more about the Cali- 
fornia college preparatory and finishing schools, 
ask us. We have full information about them. 
There is, of course, no charge or obligation at all 


Condé Nast Educational Bureau 


COAST 


campus. Soft voices, with 


re they knew how to walk. 
ences already behind them, 


on the Western Slope are 
re. Increasingly, Eastern 


. The Coast has a culture 
, a spirit that is healthy and 


House & Garden 
New York City 














ad boys 7-16. On campus of 
Tome School in famous Sus- 
quehannock Indian country. 


190 —. Tents. Lodge. Catalog. 


CAMP — dviser: 


Mrs. t. T. Bagley "murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


SUMMER 
ULVER. SCHOOLS 
For boys 10-20. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
interest. Catalogs. The Secretary’s Office, Culver, Ind. 





Sunervised vacations fullof action and 








Summer 


School 


for Boys in 
the Rockies 


A great adventure—Building manly 
(ages 12 12 to 16)—a few pong can be 


$2 1 4 th se Chicago) 


Forestry Horsemanship Geology 
Botany Fishing Comatng Gan 


An Educational Vacation 
Sdave i in Beartooth Mountains 
Saddle and pack tri 
4days at Montana Tooke and “dude 
ranch’’. y Mountains, 
6 days in Yellowstone Park. 
days al train. 
Leadership Dean Spaulding 
Head of School dae 
University of 
Instructi forest 
rangers. Rainy poe petcper whoys. 
Anideal summer experience for your boys. 





duly Band a Au 
are limi pop agus Rese by May 1. 
Vilgladly write you fully if 
you are — 











BOYS’ CAMPS | 


NEW YORK—Girls 





LANCEWOOD CAMP 


Small camp at E. Jewett, N. Y. 130 mi. from New 
York City. Boys 6-14. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, all athletics. 15th season, Close contact with 
experienced boy expert. Catalog 

H. B. Lance, Summit, N. J. 





OCEAN WAVE ferment 
New Jersey 
A salt water camp for 30 young boys. Cottage and 
tents on beach. Boys accepted for one month. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
W. Filler Lutz, Ambler, Pa. 


SONNYLAND 


Camp life; home care; boys 7 to 14. Individual at- 
tention. Excellent cuisine. Address Miss Mary E 
Taliaferro, 311 West 97th Street, N. Y. C. River- 
side 8700. After May Ist, South Wilton, Conn. 


HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 16 years. On Wiscon- 
sin lake. Bungalows, Tinine. 
First.”” Unusual care. CATALO 

F, Thorpe Academy, Lake Ferest, II. 





in nearby 
Connecticut 








NEW YORK—Girls 





t The Gardner School for 


: bs 11 East 5ist Street 
Girls New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatorr, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 70th year, 


Miss Eltinge 4 
Miss ee} Principals 









AR Y MOUN T 
Lon data tnaratien N. ¥. 
ae 





COLLEGE 


(Castle Ave.) ( 
Four-year course leading ore Academic, 
to degree: and Finishing Courses 
Paris and Fifth Avenue, New York 


ACADEMY 
Wilson Park) 


Branches: 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother | 











HEN writing to Schools or Camps listed in 
these pages, it will help you to mention 
Vanity Fair. 





Cir Cis Cis Cir Cur 








NEW x\ORK—Girls 


School 
whe KNOX for Girls 
A School of American Ideals 


dn a Country of American Traditions 
INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 





Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 
Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet. Houcuton 
Cooperstown, New York 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


Box F 








LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale 


—ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings, 
complete course onthe care and’ management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A Separate school jor ,ounger girls 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
[sn aga pool. Horseback riding a feature. 
00) 


WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


GUY M. 
L.!47_ Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
Structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15. 
MRS. GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal 
1600 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 


HILLSIDE 


One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, schoulhouse, gym- 
nasium, Prepares for all colleges. 
Special courses. Diction and 
Dramatics, Outdoor life. Horse- 
back riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 

Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 
































SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School. 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum, 
Academic and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation. —— Recre- 
ational Opportunities. Addre: 

MI SA B. CHISMAN, “PRINCIPAL 

1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 


plows Ces ces Cer cern 


CER Che Castle 


“l Miss Mason's School 
~ for Girls 
Box 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 





























School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Supericr 

















Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 

Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Music. 
Travel Abroad. Eugene 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


Hishland Manor 


Lehman, Director 
New York Box 108 











For High-schoo! Girls 


GLEN EDEN or Graduates 


Suburban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth 
Avenue. Small classes; athletics; social culture. Ex- 
quisite equipment. en catalogue and views address 
Director of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn, 


OWARD.SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England school 
accepting a limited number of selected girls. 
College preparation. Accredited. Mr. & Mrs. G. 
W. Emerson, Principals, W. Bridgewater, Mass, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. 


One hour from New York 











In the country. 
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NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


| | SCHOOLS ABROAD—Co-Ed 


| | SCHOOLS ABROAD—Co-Ed 


MUSIC 











THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college preparatory 
course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 








College Year Afloat 


Faculty of 40. 














Ship sails from New York, October, 1926, for 8 months, visiting over 30 foreign countries. 
Credit issued for courses taken allowed at most universities. 
$2500 covers every expense, including extensive trips ashore. 
Open to pre-cuollegiates, undergraduates and graduates. 
Registrations now being received. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 


Around the World! 


Men only. Limited to 450. 




















N RTF FOR GIRLS N 
Regular course for Smith and other colleges. One- 
year intensive course for high school graduates. Nine- 
»ere campus. Principals: DorotHy M. BEMENT, 
Saran B.WuITAKER Box F, Northampton, Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 
inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
— Dr. and Mrs, John MacDutfie, Springfield, 
Mas 





EASTERN ATLANTIC —Girls 
Colt 


ARDEN = 


School ar Girls Outaeor Sports the) 4 round 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


PENN HALL 


Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Oceaf City, 25 acre 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box Chambersburg, Pa. 











e Preparatory 
Seng - —e 














For girls. 








Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 
A Country ScHoo, NEAR NEw YorK 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 
ORANGE NEw JERSEY 














SOUTHERN—Girls 
National Park 


James E. Ament, 
Ph.D., LL.D 


” 


















att 


President 

A National 
Boarding School 
for Girls in the 
suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D. C, Two-year 
Junior College with voca- 
tional courses. College 
Preparatory. Address 
Registrar, Box 197 
Forest Glen, Md. 
























aii 
WARD : BE LMONT | 
For GirRts AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Courses cover 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Accredited by Assc- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Southern States. Special emphasis 
Also Literature, Ex- 
Domestic Art 
Complete, modern eq ip- 
swimming pool. Out- 
References 
Address 


on Music and Art. 
pression, Physical Training, 


and Secretarial. 
ment. Gymnasium, 
door sports including Riding. 
required. Write for booklets. 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 











Martha Washington Seminary 


for girls. City and counizy advantages. Junior Collegiate 
and High School forms. College Preparatory. House- 
hold Science. Secretarial. Music, Art, Expression. 
Address Secretary, Box F. Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
1.0G of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres.. Box H. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses, Also College courses in Secretarial Science, 
Domestic Science, Music, etc. Educational advan- 
tages of National Capital. For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109 S St., Washington, D.C. 


WESTERN—Girls 




















NEW YORK—Boys 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 





Lake Placid Club School 
For Boys he Adirondacks. 
Under Lake Placid Club Edueation Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
parents who desire the best in Education, En- 


vironment and Health. é mes. 
Ira A. Flinner Director Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. Technical and Business Courses 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 


EEKSKILL MILITARY 


ACADEMY 








Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. NewGym 
and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Separate school 


address :—The 


for younger boys. For catalog 
N. Y. 


Principals, Box F., Peekskill-on-Hudson, 


NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


OX BURY 


A*special type of boarding school 
Thorough College preparation for the individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Entrance 








L’ERMITAGE tt 


Miles. 

7 bis rue de t’Ermitage, Versailles, S.et.0. 
Twenty minutes from Paris. Offers ali advantages 
of Paris with country life. 

French Studles—Music—Art—Travel 


ROMAN CLUB HOUSE fayry 


ITALY 
Signora Ester Danesi Traversari, 


Director 
Beautiful residence for American girls who desire 


Latapie’s School 
for Girls 





best Social advantages with lessons in Italian. Elec- 
tive: art, music, visits important Italian cities. 
Address Mrs. W. B. Murray, 22 W. 9th St., N. Y. 





° ’ ° ° 
Miss Barry’s Foreign School for Girls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Cultural Courses. Fencing, Horseback Riding, Dane- 
ing. Historic Tours. Freedom assured under careful 

chaperonage. October to June. 
Address The Secretary, Box 12, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 





Obe Cileteland Tustitute 
of (Tusic 


A complete school of music 
Regular courses lead to artist diplomas 
Teachers’ courses lead to certificates and 
include two years of pedagogy and one year of 
practice teaching 


Summer School of six weeks each year 
as Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


David Maunes asic School 


Not standardized training, but the development of 
the individual according to his talents and capacity, 
157 East 74th St. Butterficld 0010 























DANCING 








The New 
John Murray Audereen-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Regent 4960 








HAPPY HOURS 
Kindergarten and First Primary 
Children 3-7 
Booklet on request. Mrs. M. C. Whyte 
345 West 86th St., New York City 


Birch Wathen School 

















MIKHAIL MORDKIN 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Mf; Wp //f tnseeuction in ballet, toe 
wn ’ and character dancing, 
pantomime, plastique 
4 and rhythm. 


















A.H. MITCHELL, Director. Box T, Billerica, Mass. 


DeWitt hy b d School 
Clinton eb er for Boys 
Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M..Cotton St.,NEWTON, Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 














Examinations. Classes limited to five. a mre day school for boys and girls 108 CENTRAL PARKSOUTII 
All athletics under well known coaches — 147 and 149 West Serd Street New York City NEW YORK Circle 8367 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 
MITCHELL SCHOOL) = Exceprionat cuiLpREN JAC MAC SCHOOL 
For boys. Modern methods. Superb equipment. : i aia eee ara 
Campbell Hall jor Juniors €sdon Hall mote & k e, ering, 











For limited number of retarded children. Beau- 
tiful and homelike equipment. Summer camp in 
Maine. Booklet on request. Miss Agnes 
Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Gomes — tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
ox Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





Preparation for ALL colleges. No extra charges. 
- Tomlinson, M.A. Somervilie, B.S. 
Write for Catalog Box 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HUN 22” PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Examinations. 





JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D. 105 Stockton St.,Princeton, N.J. 





A College ‘Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools, 
T. R. Hyde, Headmaster, Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 











SWARTHMORE PREP} 


NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old | 


CHESTNUT HILL, 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls and Young Children, 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction, 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn,Pa. 





STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 


—Hlrs. Bostwell’s— 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York. 

“A Home Away from Home’’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

allyear. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 











“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


CHALIF sciscrdancine 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 
Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
Summer Normal School June and July 


163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


" . DANCING 
lassic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my pr 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
- Phone Rhinelander 6770 
CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 
For the professional, the 
amateur and the_ teacher. 
18 West 72nd St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 4188 


ALAN JEFFERSON 
Instruction In 
Fox Trot, Waltz 
Tango and Charleston 
66 West 55th St., N. Y. Circle 2661 




















746 Madison Ave., N. 

















On the beautiful Susquehanna 


SOUTHERN—Boys 
River between Baltimore and 


OM Philadelphia. Unexcelled 


equipment and faculty. Separate department 
for younger boys. All athletics; gymnasium; 
swimming pool; golf course. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 


STAUNTON “850% 


ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguighed schools in America 
preparing for Universities.” Government Academies, 
Business. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., Pres., Box 
Z (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


Your letter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educae 
tional Bureau wiil receive the attention of a colleges 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solu:ion of their school problems. 














MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
GODFREY, ILL. 


30 miles from St. Louis. Ninety years old. 
Modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 

Junior College offers two years of standard 
college work, graduates entering leading uni- 
versities as Juniors without examin:tion. 

High School Course, College Preparatory. 

Special Courses in Music, Art, Domestic 

ence, Expression, Phystcal Training and 
Secretarial work. 


Write for catalogue to Harriet Rice Congdon, 
Principal. 











WESTERN—Girls 





A 
Lindenwood College 
Standard college for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 





Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 


DRAMATICS 

kkk aaa: 
MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


America’s Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
8 a and Personality 

any vocation in life 
NEW SPRING CLASS BEGINS “APRIL 1 
Extension Dramatic Courses in Co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-D CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
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DE REVUELT STUDIOS 
{1 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. ‘Tango, Foxtrot, 
Waltz, Charleston. Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 
. Schuyler 9631 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Beginning. Intermediate and Advanced 
Courses. Short Evening Courses Always Open. 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St., N. Y. 


JIU-JITSU 


GRACE G. GIRARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defense for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 










































Does your son dread those college entrance exams? 
Let The Condé Nast Educational Bureau tell you 
about good schools which would prepare him well. 


GOLF 








Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 





O SCHOOL or can is listed in these pages without an investigation on the part of The 
We turn down a number of schools every year, 
because not to do so would be a breach of the trust to our readers. 
The Conde Nast Educational Bureau 

Vanity Fair 


House & Garden 
New York City 





PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 
Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and oo 

Albert G. Elphick & Co., ! 
135 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 2712 
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SECRETARIAL 








—— 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE|| . 


Training for educated women 
BOSTON One-year course tachades 
technical, economic an 
90 Marlboro Street broad business training! 
preparing for superior 








NEW YORK positions. 

247 Park Avenue Two-year course including 
six college subjects for 
students not desiring col- 

PROVIDENCE lege, but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as business 

155 Angell Street |] oducation. 


Seven months’ course— 
executive training for 
college women and women 
with business experience. 


MIS CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. w York 


Residence School in 
Boston 
































FINE & APPLIED ARTS 








CHARM w ARTISTRY IN DRESS [ 


AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE TO APPEARANCE 


FOR ALL WHO PREFER SMARTNESS Pec d 
ACADEMY oF FINE ARTS/ [#520 
81 EAST MADISON STREET BY MAIL 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS M 





costume desi in de huxe 


dressmak: de luxe 


browns designers 
597-599 fifth ave(nue, ew york 


MISS BLANCHE REDDY) MAN. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 





Keautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Che NEW YORK SCHCOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE:-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Summer Course Starts July 7 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-4 























The Art Students’ League 
of New York 


_, Summer Classes begin June 7th 
Write for Catalog F. 215 West 57th Street 










Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six Weeks Summer Course 
All phases from elementary tofuil mastery of 
costume design and illustration are taught in 
Shoriest time compatibie with thoroughness. 
Day, aoe and Sunday Sessions 
lasses Pl d for Teachers 

Our sales department disposes of student 
po Saturday morning drawing class for 

















Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St sane New York 


VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Boston Summer School 
{31 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Booklet. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

















The Sargent School *P!sic! 
Founded oo ie by Dr. D. a4 Sargent 
Kklet on req 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, ‘Cambridge, Mass. 

















‘Ask About .. 


This Finest Service to the 
Orient and Round the World 











— Se te gm, 





The Boroboedoer, India, a classic monument of stone. See also the Great 
Buddha and the Taj Mahal. In Japan, China and other lands are 
wonders of architecture, strange customs, interesting people, rare beauties 


1250 °*: 


Including berth, meals and trans- 
portation for the world circuit. 


Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya,Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy, France, Bos- 
ton, New York, Havana, the 
Panama Canaland Los Angeles. 
What a perfect itinerary! 


A palatial President Liner 
departs for this cruise every 
Saturday from San Francisco 
{on fortnightly schedules from 
Boston and New York}. 


Magnificent liners, they are 
broad of beam, steady and com 
fortable. Two spacious prom- 
enade decks, one enclosed in 
glass. All rooms are outside 
deck rooms with beds, not 
bunks. Those with private 
bath predominate. 


You can stopover where you 
like for two weeks, four weeks 
or longer. Then continue ona 


ship exactly like the one on 
which you sailed, with identi- 
cal accommodations. These 
stopover privileges are all in- 
cluded in your fare, your ticket 
being limited only totwo years. 


Thus you may see the Ori- 
ent, its mysticism, its strange 
architecture, its beauty, its peo- 
ple. Visit the sections that 
interest you most for several 
weeks if you like and see the 
other ports of call during the 
hours which the regular sched- 
ule provides. 


Then tour Europe before 
yourreturn acrossthe Atlantic. 


Fares range from $1250 to 
$3500 per capita for the com- 
plete trip. All are first class, 
commodiousand luxurious. The 
cuisine is world-famous. 


For information ask any ticket or tourist agent or call at any of the 
offices listed below. They will aid in planning your itinerary, 
give you information about shore trips, fares 


or any other helpful data. 





DOLLAR. 


STEAMSHIP LINE 


‘+The Sunshine Belt to the Orient?’’ 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California. 














OWN = OWN 


Library of 
Motion Picture Films 


Think of having Harold Lloyd, 
“Our Gang”, Will Rogers and 


the other stars—Travel, Sports 
and Educational pictures all in your 
own permanent library—Show them 
whenever you want—with your 
Pathex Motion Picture Projector. 
It costs only $50.00. Easy pay- 
ments if you want them. Films 
$1.00 and $1.75 per reel and 
yours to keep. For sale by 
all dealers. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


F Motion Pictures 
129 and *1% per reel 

A subsidiary of Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
Dept. L—35 W. 45th St., New York 


Pathex 
Projector 


550. 


Pathex 
Camera Makes 
your own movies 


$47.50 


Complete outfit 


$97.50 
Slightly higher 
West of the 

Rockies. 











| Soft as a Slipper 


CThe Golf Shoe 


with SCAFE SOLES 
as illustrated 


$19.00 
LEATHER SOLES 


$16.00 






BRITISH BOOTS ING: TMASO 
FOR & MASON. tad. PICCA TMAS wi 
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We leave it to you.. | 


The thumb presses—the match breaks. For the match is wood. And 
it is the nature of wood to break under pressure. 


Wood serves many purposes superlatively well. It is when the supreme 
need of safety enters that wood fails. 


The world saw wooden ships battered to pieces—saw wooden bridges 
crack and give way—saw wooden railway coaches reduced to kindling 
in collision. And then saw progress change these things to steel—for 
safety’s sake. 
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For years the automobile body failed to keep step with this progress. 
The best body that could be produced was made of wood covered by a 
shell of metal . . . a compromise. Men had not learned to make a body 
entirely of steel. 


But that day is past. The All-Steel Body is here. Steel reinforced with 
steel—all-steel welded into one single unit. Nothing to splinter and 
give way under impact. 





There is no longer one good reason why you should ride in a wooden tl 
body . . . With 19,000,000 cars on the roads, with one in every 34 R 
suffering an accident some time each year, which do you want protect- ‘ 
ing you and yours? A body of wood? Or a body of steel? We leave it g 
toyou... t 

e 

a 

EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY / 
PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT , 

Originators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body t 




















» d Many a motorist thinks his car has a Budd All-Steel Body when actually what it has is a body of wood clothed 
in a surface shell of metal. See that your next car is equipped with the Budd All-Steel Body. Accept no compromise. 
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Safety, comfort, performance assured 
as never before ~ 


The NEW STUTZ 


» 
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Six body styles, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster 
of New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ven- 
tilated. 
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Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 








The engineering achievement 
of the decade 


chiefly by a radical lowering of 
the center of gravity — the floor 
of The NEW STUTZ is five or 


more inches lower than con- 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-dtive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 


ACH year brings new names, new mod- —novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


els, new refinements in the design of 


is cammemicnes’ enmorneitie. New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 


—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 








But only after long intervals, does there 
appear a radical advance in automotive en- 
gineering. Such intervals have been punc- 
tuated by the advent of the pneumatic tire, 
electric starting and lighting, balloon tires, 
and later, 4-wheel brakes. 


And now with the year 1926, comes a new 
motor car epoch upon the appearance of 
The NEW STUTZ. This new car is des- 
tined to influence all future engineering 
practice. 


This is not merely the opinion of the 


makers of The NEW STUTZ 


The conviction has been expressed, even 
more emphatically by outside, and even 
competitive, engineers who have examined 
The NEW STUTZ— who have ridden in 


it and driven it. 


First of all, The NEW STUTZ gives the mo- 
torist a new degree of safety — increased 
protection for the car’s passengers and for 

e car itself. This safety factor is attained 








ventional chassis design permits. 

















Greater —far greater — stability 

and road- adhesiveness are thus secured. 
There can be no two opinions on this 
point. And this is accomplished while 
maintaining more than ample headroom 
and full road clearance. 


Many other unusual features contribute to 
the super-safety of The NEW STUTZ. To 
mention only a few: the frame is the most 
rigid on any car; the car is more easily con- 
trolled; the new principle of braking is of 
greater efficiency; the acceleration is more 
rapid; the running boards are of pressed 
steel—actually side-bumpers;the front cor- 
ner-posts are narrow, giving unobstructed 
vision; the wind-shield is of safety-glass. 


The NEW STUTZ is vibrationless at all 
speeds — an almost incredible statement, 
yet already confirmed through tests con- 
ducted by many leading American and 
European automotive engineers. There is 


no noise of valve operation and no noise 
at the rear axle or elsewhere. It is a car so 
surpassingly quiet that it seems moved by 
magic, 


The chassis of The NEW STUTZ is auto- 
matically self-lubricated. There is a triple 
duty oil rectifier and an air-cleaner of prov- 
en efficiency; dual ignition; and, of course, 
innumerable conveniences and refine- 
ments in keeping with its basically ad- 
vanced design. 


Words alone, or even pictures, cannot con- 
vey an adequate conception of the new 
and different engineering principles em- 
bodied in The NEW STUTZ. You must 


actually see the car and drive it yourself. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 
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STER GREETINGS. 


Let your Easter greetings include Whitman's, doubly welcome 
after Lent. 

The spirit of Spring is expressed in these fragrant, dainty sweets 
—in packages that please the eye. 

Catering to the wide demand for special recognition of the 
Easter season we have provided timely artistic bands of greeting 
on the Sampler, the Standard and the Fussy Packages. 

The Sampler with its wide range of candies appealing to all 
tastes. 

The Fussy Package for those who lean toward nuts and firm- 
center chocolates. 

The Standard Package—the original Whitman’s, descended 
from the famous assortment of 1842. 








Chocolates 


Examine these at the near-by store that is agent for Whitman’s. 

There you can also get the new Pink of Perfection assortment, 

Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Fruits & Nuts, and other favorites. 
, Pe] ? > 
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HED a tear for this young couple before whose arched and twinkling 

feet stretches the bitter path of indecision. How, having dined in the 
fragrant gloom of Pierre’s, are they to divert themselves until the dawn? 
What elixir to extract from the prospect of an evening in New York? 
Shall they go to the circus? To the recital by that mad Ukrainian boy 
(the son of a hat-check girl and a gondolier)? Shall they pour their per- 
sons into ringside seats at a prizefight or into the lush fauteuils of the 








Opera? There is the cinema, a velvet dream of darkness sick with incense, 
a-swoon with love; or the Play... .a classical drama of love and death, or 
a rousing burlesque show. “A night-club?” suggests Madame wistfully, 
with quivering lip . . . but the rich twilight of these jeweled haunts is too 
exhausting . .. trop fade. And besides, what night club? Alas! They 
would know the secret haunts of pleasure, the play to see, the musician to 
hear, had they only the taste, the wisdom, to subscribe to VANITY FAIR 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS AMBASSY, THE NEW HAT DESIGNED BY DOBBS & Co, NEw 
YORK'S LEADING HATTERS. REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE FASHION CENTERS 
OF THE WORLD TO THE WELL DRESSED MEN OF AMERICA. IT IS MADE BY THE 
CELEBRATED CAVANAGH EDGE PROCESS AND SHOWN EXCLUSIVELY IN THE 
DOBBS SHOPS ON FIFTH AVENUE AND BY ACCREDITED DOBBS AGENCIES. 


~ DOBBS & CO W~ 678,620 and 244 Fifth Avenue — New York, ~ > 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FERNANS SE GUCLORE CHICAGO 


Mary Garden as Katinska in ‘““Resurrection”’ 


The Prima Donna of the Chicago Opera Has Recently Created the Principal Role 


in an Operatic Version cf Leo Tolstot’s Famous Novel, Music by Franco Alfano 
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The Strangling of Our Theatre 


Dangers Involved in the Coming Control, by Film Producers, of the American Stage 


A Discussion, in Seven Parts—1—By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE American theatre today presents a 

curious paradox; by “theatre” we mean 

the professional theatre of commerce, 
which is the only one America has hitherto 
known. On the one hand, in New York City 
are more playhouses than in any other world 
capital; in those theatres during recent seasons 
has been exhibited a greater variety of dra- 
matic entertainment than ever before; and to 
those theatres are attracted more young creative 
artists than at any previous time in our history. 
On the other hand, outside of New York City, 
in practically all citics of less than 100,000 
people, the theatre is dead, is non-existent; and 
in most cities up to 1,000,000 population, is 
rapidly dying. The time is fast coming when 
the spoken drama, the literary vehicle which 
has for twenty-four centuries voiced the high- 
est aspirations, expressed the deepest poetry of 
mankind, will be unknown to the greater por- 
tio of America, so far as our professional 
theatre is concerned. And now, even in New 
York City, disconcerting things have happened 
this past winter, which seem to threaten still 
further the spoken drama. 


EFORE any discussion, let me say New 

York City has a population of about 
6,000,000, while there are over 110,000,000 
people in the whole country. In other words, 
the state of the drama in New York has very 
little effect upon the lives of an overwhelming 
proportion of Americans. It has been a grave 
fault of all dramatic criticism in this country 
that the critics have, almost without exception, 
been converted Manhattan Islanders, not 
Americans. Their view has been limited to the 
Rialto; but the problem of our theatre today is 
limited only by the two oceans. Further, New 
York, like most capitals, is not self-sustaining, 
though it thinks it is. Its human workers and 
creators, no less than its meat and milk, come to 
it from outside. The quality of human material 
has been, and will be, always determined by 
the cultural conditions outside which breed that 
human material. Suppose you make a list of 
the twenty theatre artists in New York today 
who are doing the finest creative work, and then 
look up where they were born and reared. 
You'll get a surprise! Take away from the 
country at large the spoken drama, remove the 
theatre of tradition from the cultural conscious- 
ness of the race, and you will begin auto- 


matically to cut off your supply of creative 
artists, even in New York, an actual centre of art. 

It is the fashion just now to blame all the 
troubles in the theatre on the motion pictures; 
the pictures are held up as the great menace 
which is threatening the spoken drama with 
extinction. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the economic rivalry of the motion pic- 
tures has been largely the direct cause of the 
almost complete death of spoken drama in the 
smaller cities of the land; to a considerable 
extent the cause of its semi-comatose condition 
in larger cities; and consequently of the enor- 
mous number of theatres recently built in New 
York to house all the dramatic productions 
which no longer find a road tour profitable. I 
say, the economic rivalry of the motion pictures, 
because it by no means follows that because a 
motion picture house draws patronage away 
from an old line theatre, the motion picture is 
poorer entertainment. As between the film of 
The Last Laugh and a 12th road company in 
Abie’s Irish Rose, for example, even an aesthete 
would probably choose the former. The only 
fair procedure is to consider what conditions 
actually were before the motion pictures came. 


“THIRTY or forty years ago actors like Ed- 

win Booth played in towns like Bridge- 
port and Scranton. There was a whole year of 
profitable business for a star of a successful play 
in the one-night stands alone. The local man- 
agers knew the tastes of their audiences, and 
their pocket capacities as well. A manager came 
to New York, saw all the plays, and then 
booked the ones he thought his people would 
most enjoy, to the number they could pay for. 
There were no motor cars then, no radios, no 
golf clubs, no motion pictures. The spoken 
drama was the chief form of entertainment for 
everybody. In the ’90’s, however, with the 
formation of the Theatrical Syndicate, local 
managers were reduced to janitors; they had to 
take any and all plays sent out from New York 
(often with very sloppy, second-rate com- 
panies), and the syndicalization of our theatre 
had begun to work grave injury to the spoken 
drama even before the movie menace was a 
small cloud the size of a man’s hand. Then, 
in the Twentieth Century, came like an over- 
whelming wave the spread of motor cars, 
motion pictures, radios, jazz dances, and above 
all the uprush into the forefront of American 


life of the great, submerged mass of the work- 
ers, fat wages in their pockets, a sense of in- 
dependence in their hearts, a new love for the 
luxurics of life in their souls. 

The oldtime theatre found itself confronted 
with an unprecedented situation, because a 
large proportion of its former patrons, who 
had known no other place to go, now had plenty 
of other places, and places where they could 
feel more at home, and find entertainment 
really much closer to their mental capacitics, 
find an art that was created for them, indecd. 
Meanwhile, a smaller proportion of the thea- 
tre’s patrons had already been alienated by syn- 
dicate methods which had been cheapening and 
dishonest. The theatre was left high and dry. 


N Buffalo a few weeks ago I found a huge 

million-dollar movie palace, on Main Street, 
seating 3000 people, and boasting, beside 
gilt and plush, a “symphony” orchestra, an 
organ and a “dance revue.” It was full four 
times a day; at sixty-five cents top price. But 
the leading legitimate theatre that week was 
dark, for lack of any play. The play that should 
have been there, of course, was competing with 
seventy-five others on Broadway, where it either 
died or ran a year and was shelved forever. 

I hold no brief at all for the motion pic- 
tures. Over and over I go to them, and still find 
that 99 out of every 100 are hokum, slush and 
flap-doodle, exactly on a level with the stories 
that used to be printed in the Fireside Com- 
panion. And the 100th “movie” is never, of 
course, a real rival of the true spoken drama. 
If it could be, Man would never have bothered 
to invent speech. It is a different thing en- 
tirely, on a much simpler plane of appeal. 
T he Last Laugh, conceded to be one of the best 
of all pictures, when compared to King Lear 
just about illustrates the gulf. The movies 
will always be 99% slush, hokum and flap- 
doodle as long as they are produced at great 
expense for universal consumption. If a man, 
by spending $500,000 on flap-doodle, can turn 
a profit of $1,000,000 out of the pennies of 
Moronia, he isn’t going to produce many pic- 
tures for art’s sake, even at a cost of only 
$103000, and turn a profit of a few thousand—— 
or more likely stand a loss. That’s an economic 
Jaw, and the motion pictures have no other law 
at present. 

No, what the motion pictures have done to 
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the theatre by way of reducing its patronage 
has been inevitable, a part of our democratic, 
social, and economic evolution. It has been to 
separate the public into layers that hitherto 
were potential, but largely unrealized. It has 
sorted out the vast army of morons or child- 
adults, in this democracy of ours, given them 
their own art, their own playhouses, their in- 
dependent aesthetic life. It has been to show 
us (which we ought to have known) that the 
truc theatre, the true spoken drama, is an 
intellectual and spiritual aristocrat; that truc 
plays are written and produced—like truc music 
and sculpture and poctry—for the intelligent 
minority, and that only by consolidating, or- 
ganizing, and consistently appealing to this in- 
telligent minority can the spoken drama now 
survive. It used to dothat, because the majority, 
having no other place to go, followed the lead 
of the minority into the theatres. But they are 
quite out of hand now. The “movies” have got 
them. And nothing will bring them back but 
so great a beauty and purpose and passion in the 
true theatre that they will feel its spell. 

And right here, it seems to me, is where our 
theatre of commerce, our syndicalized play- 
house, has completely broken down, failed woc- 
fully in vision. It has answered the challenge 
of the movies by producing wellnigh as much 
hokum, slush and flap-doodle as they have, by 
making no effort through the country to con- 
solidate its theatres to a number that the in- 
telligent minority might support, to give those 
theatres only the best, the real plays, and in 
general to have no commerce save with that 
element in drama which represents its true, its 
triumphant difference from any appeal the 
movies can ever have. In city after city you 
find a Shubert house and an Frlanger house, 
competing against each other, when perhaps one 
theatre, well conducted, managed by intelligent 
local people, might survive and enable the 
drama to survive. Now the Fo//ies competes 
with Artists and Models, and if a bit of Shake- 
speare, Sheridan, Shaw, or O'Neill is sand- 
wiched in between, there’s no money left to 
purchase, and the intelligent minority, wearied 
by the stream of cheapness, is too suspicious to 
go to it, anyway. Nothing is done to get school 
children into the theatre, and let them feel 
something of the thrill of real drama. The 
next generation is left worse off than the 
present. 


HY blame the motion pictures for this? 
We—this commercialized theatre which 
are much more 





we’ve allowed to represent us 
to blame. 

Ah, but New York! vou cry. Yes, yes, dear 
old New York, the Pittsburgh of the East, the 
Warsaw, Moscow, Berlin, Paris and London of 
the West! To be sure. To be sure. It has 
seventy-five theatres—almost any one of which 
can be rented by anybody who can put up a 
$4000 a week guarantee (sometimes $5000), 
for any hokum, slush or flap-doodle he cares to 
exhibit, including a motion picture. And, with- 
out the guarantee, he can’t rent a house at all. 
One inevitable result of this is that any producer 
thinks twice before he attempts to put on a play 
with a limited appeal—a pleasant, refined 
comedy, for instance (let us say like The School 
for Scandal!), which might gross $8000 or 
$10,000 a week. That isn’t enough to pay the 
rent and the actors any more. The seventy-five 





theatres are so many real estate ventures, happily 
conducted always to yield a dividend, no matter 
what happens to the drama. 

How many of those seventy-five theatres are 
controlled by men who have any real conception 
of what a true theatre, what true drama, is? 
In how many of them are true plays produced, 
except by accident, and generally by struggling 








The Future of the Theatre 
in America 
A Symposium Conducted by Vanity Fair 


A Series of Articles on a Subject 
of Vital Interest to American 
Theatre-goers begins in this issue 
of Vanity Fair with an introduc- 
tory article by Walter Prichard 
Eaton entitled The Strangling of 
Our Theatre. 


The Motion Picture Producers are se- 
curing direct control of the drama. 

Will this result in the production of only 
such plays as will make good motion pic- 
tures, in other words, cheap, obvious and 
sensational plays? 

Will the intelligent minorities who are 
sponsoring non-commercial playhouses suc- 
ceed where the commercial houses have 
failed: 

Is our stage to lend itself still more to 
the standards of Moronia, or will a new 
theatre of the Intelligent Minority arise, 
overthrow the theatre of commerce and re- 
lease the latent dramatic talent of America? 

Vanity Fair has asked various experts to 
discuss this situation. Their findings, which 
will be published in succeeding issues, will 
be of great interest to all who love the 
theatre—and all who do not. 

The various problems which confront 
the American theatre today and which con- 
cern its future will be discussed from di- 
vergent angles by the following authorities: 


RALPH BLOCK 


Production manager of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Film Corporation, will state the case 
in behalf of motion pictures. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


A reformed dramatic critic, will consider 
in a concluding article the opinions ex- 
pressed by the other contributors to this 
symposium, 


JOHN EMERSON 


President of the Actor’s Equity Association, 
will discuss the effect of possible motion 
picture control on the interests of the actors 
and sponsors of the spoken drama. 
SYDNEY HOWARD 

Author of a Pulitzer Prize Play, They 
Knew What They Wanted, will tell why it 
was necessary for the dramatists to form.a 
defensive protective association. 

BROCK PEMBERTON 
An independent manager, producer of Enter 
Madame, Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, and Lulu Bett, will tell of the 
meagre rewards of “artistic” production. 

LEE SHUBERT 


Owner of half the theatres in America, 
will discuss the control and operation of 
theatres from a commercial point of view. 
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artists who have to get financial backing to 
enable them to guarantee the $4000 a week 
rent? The Guild, The Greenwich Village, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, the Actors’ Thea. 
tre, Hopkins’ Plymouth, maybe the Belasco— 
any more! No? You think of Winthrop Amey 
Booth Theatre, perhaps—and then it occurs to 
you that it has been rented more than once this 
very year for slush, hokum and flap-doodle, 
including a play produced with motion picture 
money, solely to get advertising value for the 
“movie” that will no doubt be made from it, 
Even those who don’t have to would much 
rather gamble with somebody else’s money 
than their own. It’s human. Accordingly the 
New York theatre is to a very considerable ex. 
tent at the mercy of chance; it depends for 
its interest on the whims of individual pro- 
ducers, and they depend, or may easily depend, 
on the whims of their butter and egg men. 
This comes pretty near being chaos to any 
point of view above that of a sidewalk specu- 
lator. 


ERTAINLY the New York situation 

makes it quite possible for the motion 
picture magnates, who have, apparently, un- 
limited capital, to influence our drama in its 
last stronghold almost as much as they care to, 
How far, actually, are they taking advantage of 
this opportunity? How far are the motion pic- 
tures, or rather the standard of taste and in- 
telligence they represent, affecting the spoken 
drama right here in New York? Even, for 
that matter, affecting the art and lives of the 
actors? 

The most picturesque happening in our thea- 
tre in recent months has been the foundation 
of a closed shop among the dramatists, as a 
direct result of conditions caused by the movies, 
Nearly 200 dramatists, including English 
writers like Arlen and Maugham, have banded 
together, drawn up a new contract which 
lodges with them, not the producer, all rights 
in their plays, and sworn a mighty oath to 
have no traffic with any manager who isn’t 
willing to sign on the dotted line. Inasmuch 
as there aren’t 200 writers of real plays in the 
entire English-speaking world, this dramatists’ 
closed shop must quite completely tie up the 
market and all its fringes. Why was it formed? 
What cemented together a group of hitherto 
extreme individualists? 

The “movies.” But don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that the dramatists’ shop is “agin the 
movies.” Far from it. It was because the 
motion picture rights to plays were potentially 
so valuable, and because, under the old con- 
tracts, some managers, so the playwrights allege, 
had been treating them unfairly and pocketing 
an undue share of the movie profits, that they 
united. Again, the economic interpretation of 
history! The matter really came to a head 
when certain motion picture producers began 
to furnish to play producers the coin with 
which to mount the play, and expected in re- 
turn the screen rights if such rights seemed 
worth purchasing. This cut out competitive 
bidding for the rights, and frequently resulted 
in great potential loss to the authors. Hence 
the new contract is designed to restore com- 
petitive bidding, and to lodge with the author 
the authority to dispose of his play to the 
movies. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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NOON—THE DRESSMAKER 


Those who think that the existence 
of an actress is all music and roses 
are invited to follow Anastasia 
Merrivale, star of the Pink Hat 
company, through one arduous day. 
Here we have her, the very first 
thing in the morning, honouring the 
haughty head of a dressmaking es- 
tablishment by condescending to 
receive his professional kneel, for, 
even an actress must have clothes 


Drawings by BENITO 
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SEVEN O’CLOCK—THE AUTHOR 


And here we see Anastasia (or rather, 
for the sake of propriety, we don't see 
her) preparing for the frugal repast 
with which she will fortify herself for 
her big emotional scene, while Freddy 
Stover, the author, holds a conference 
with her from the other side of the 
screen. “The dear, stupid boy” is 
wondering whether the unmentionable 
hung over the screen is crépe de Chine 








The Day of an Actress 


Some of the Struggles of a Working Girl 























FOUR P. M.—THE PRESS 


Hardly is luncheon with the boy 
friend at the Voisin over, when 
another hardship appears in the 
guise of “one of those dear, 
stupid newspaper .persons’, as 
Anastasia calls them in her com- 
placent way. Still, one must be 
nice to everybody, so Anastasia 
pleads that the emotional stress 
of her réle makes her ‘‘so tired” 


MIDNIGHT—THE TETE-A-TETE 


The ordeal of the show over, Anastasia 
sits down to a quiet little supper with 
a few of the boys, while Gustave, 
Borick, Oskar and Emil only stand 
and wait. During the meal, every pearl 
stud heaves to a sigh evoked by the 
story of Anastasia’s battle with a hard, 
hard world, and even Gustave, Borick, 
Oskar and Emil forget their profes- 
sional stoicism to drop a chaste tear 








ONE P. M.—THE REHEARSAL 
At one o’clock, with a cheery cry 
of “Good Morning, everybody; I 
hope I’m not late,’’ our poor little 
working girl arrives at the ten 
o’clock rehearsal. The manager, 
who has just finished bawling out 
the juvenile and the heavy man for 
getting caught in a subway jam and 
arriving three minutes late, can 
only bow reverently and be glad 
that our Anastasia showed up at all 
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Wanted: More and Deadlier Duels 


A Plea for a Return to the Time When Men Took the Law in Their Own Hands 


R.A. loves Miss 
B. and Miss B. 
loves Mr. A. 
Mr. A. is a perfectly 
respectable citizen and 
a genius at his own 
trade. 
Miss B. is a charm- 
ing young woman and 








When Mr. A., who is 
gifted, weds Miss B., 
who is rich, the news- 
papers get all the “dope” 





by no means devoid of 
intellect. 

But whereas Mr. A.’s 
papa reached these pleas- 
ant shores in the steer- 
age, via Warsaw, Poland, 
the grandfather of Miss B. landed from an Irish 
immigrant-ship, fully sixty years ago. 

Hence Miss B. is in society and Mr. A. is not. 

But love, as is well known, laughs at Social 
Registers and Mr. A. and Miss B., who cannot 
imagine existence without each other’s com- 
pany, hasten to the bureau which the city, in 
its kind solicitation for all its children, has 
established for just such cases, and get duly 
married. 

So far so good, and could anything be sim- 


IN FOCUS 


pler? 
But no! 
Miss B. is rich and Mr. A. is a man of re- 


markable ability. 
They are both of them therefore “news” 
in their own right. 
Together, they areworth at least eight Extras. 
Mr. A. and his bride proceed upon their 
honeymoon. Their parlour car is filled with 
callow young men with cameras and flashlights. 
Those callow young men have 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


to blame. He only does what his city editor 
bids him do. And the city editor is not to 
blame. For he only obeys the instructions of 
his owner. And that brings me to the point I 
wish to make. 

In the olden days, when my grandpapa 
was young and handsome, the following mon- 
ologue would probably have taken place. 

Mr. A.:—“Your ignoble sheet has printed a 

















THE NEWLYWEDS 


The happy but prominent pair 
are worth at least eight Extras 
to the newspapers. And they 
are followed by callow young 
men seeking “exclusive” news 
with cameras and _ notebooks 


series of lies about my wife. You are the man 
who in the last instance is responsible for those 
lies. | have now twice called you a liar and I call 
you a liar for the third time. I shall expect 
your witnesses this afternoon. The choice 
of arms I will leave to you.” 

Thereupon the owner, if he 





been told by their city editor to 
“get the dope.” 
They do get the dope. 
They take snapshots of the \ 
a 








set any store at all on his posi- 
tion in the community, would 
have been obliged to accept the 
challenge. And Mr. A. would 








happy pair eating oysters and al NAN? have been given a chance to get 
they shoot them when the por- > half a pound of lead into the 
ter brushes their coats. They in _| 2 worthless carcass of the fellow 
obtain exclusive close-ups of the 2 \ who for the sake of a few nickels 
dollar which the groom presses |,.. and dimes had smeared his wife’s 
upon the fortunate George who name and her life story across the 
is allowed to hand them their A REMEDY front page of his nasty little 
valise. They follow them to mer oa. oe newssheet. 


their hotel and bribe the ele- 
vator-man, the floor-waiter and 
the bell-hops to give them details 
and still more details and still more details 
about the new ménage. 

Finally when the unfortunate couple try to 
escape their tormentors, they hire’ a cabin next 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. and spend a couple of 
thousand dollars covering the case by wireless. 

When London is reached, the bride is in 
hysterics. The groom sallies forth to look at 
the revolvers displayed in the better class sport- 
ing stores of Old Bond Street. But he does not 
buy one. For if he shot the callow young man 
who has made his life miserable for the last 
ten days, he would be taken to jail and next he 
would be taken to the gallows and that would 
be the end of his carcer. 

Besides, the callow young man is not really 


angry citizens to meet each 
other in a secluded spot 
and belabour each other? 


But as a matter of fact, the 
affair would never have reached 
such a climax. For the owner 
of that sort of paper would have greatly pre- 
ferred to be a “yellow dog” rather than a “dead 
dog” and he would have called his city editor 
and he would have said, “Bill, go easy on that 
A. case. I know the fellow. He might want 
to fight me if we put it on too thick.” 

And Bill would have called in his reporter 
and he would have given him a cigar and he 
would have cautioned, “Listen, Mike, go easy 
on that A. case. The old man does not want 
to get into trouble about it and you know he 
ain’t no hero with the foils.” 

It may seem slightly absurd to be writing 
about duelling in the year of grace 1926. We 
have left the Middle Ages behind us. We are 
civilized. We have policemen and courts. We 


no longer take the Jaw into our own hands. And 
yet 

Exactly. “And yet...” 

Almost any one can guess at the origin of the 
duel. 

Two people had a quarrel and their quarrel 
had made bad blood. The result was that 
sooner or later the more cantankerous of the two 
would try to murder his less bloodthirsty op- 
ponent. 

Such a violent encounter would of course 
make for further conflicts. The friends and 
relatives of the survivors would take sides and 
the affair would drag out into all eternity. It 
was much better that the angry citizens should 
meet each other in some secluded spot and 
should belabour each other with swords or blud- 
geons or pistols according to the rules of the 
game and keep at it until they had killed cach 
other or their rage had been cooled. 

Then they could shake hands and adjourn to 
the nearest ale-house to forget their troubles 
and tell the world what fine fellows they were. 


AME the time when Europe revived 

from the barbarian deluge once more. 
Judges and juries dared to ply their trade with- 
out running the risk of being hanged by those 
whom they had found guilty. 

And once more honest burghers hastened with 
their difficulties to the law courts that they 
might obtain a decision without running the 
risk of a permanent injury to their arms and 
logs. 

But courts were courts, even in the thirteenth 
century, and lawyers were lawyers. As a result 
the more finicky members of society shunned 
a tribunal as-they would shun a visit to 
the town dump. They did not care to see the 
entire family laundry exposed to the delighted 
gaze of the visitors’ gallery every time they had 
a disagreement with a neighbour. They hated 
to hear their grandmother’s reputation assailed 
because their grandson had happened to get into 
a row with his landlord. And whenever they 
had a chance they settled their difficulties nicely 
and amicably by way of a ducl. 

(Continued on page 102) 











JUSTICE 
Courts were courts in the thirteenth 
century when duelling was legal 
and lawyers were lawyers. And 
when there were differences they 
were settled nicely and amiably 
by means of a quiet, orderly duel 
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KNOW all the lines of steamers which 

cross the Pacific, but, like everyone who 

travels for business rather than pleasure, 
| prefer the shortest journey, so I usually find 
myself taking the northern route through the 
polar fogs, over the greatest depths in the 
world, despite the gloom through which the 
“Empresses” feel their hazardous way, despite 
the ceaseless cry of the fog-horn during those 
twelve sunless days, despite the unbroken line 
of the horizon, cut only by the rare, vertical, 
swift spouting of a whale. It is the route of 
those in a hurry, of those who want to save 
time, to reach the East sooner, being in the 
deplorable and thoroughly Western temper 
which leads us into thinking that life is too 
short. 

It was on one of these ships that I made 
the acquaintance of Archie Spencer, American 
citizen, and dealer in wild beasts. I was 
starting on a year’s journey in Asia. Spencer’s 
stay was to last eight days. It was his sixteenth 
trip. His business was buying wild animals, 
birds and rare specimens for Institutes and 
Zoological Societies in the United States. He 
would start off on his quest, provided with a 
l'st of ferocious jungle beasts to be procured, 
as calmly as if he were going out to buy 
groceries. On reaching Shanghai he would send 
off a flock of telegrams to his various corres- 
pondents and press on, hardly touching Manila, 
to the centre of his activities, Singapore. 


INGAPORE—in Malay, the City of the 

Tiger—is the greatest market in the world 
for wild animals. It is the inevitable crossing, 
the tightly drawn knot between East and West. 
Like a crowded public square, mobbed by 
many races and vividly coloured by nature, 
Singapore receives from all the surroundins 
regions animals of every kind: from the Malay 
States, the great pythons; from Siam, elephants; 
from India, King-cobras; from Indo- 
China, tigers; from Borneo, black 
panthers; from Australia, honey-bears; 
from the Islands, parrots; from every- 
where, monkeys, gorillas, gibbons. 

Archie Spencer imparted all this and 
much more to me during those twelve 
long days of fog, between poker games. 
He was a huge native of Colorado, with 
a long, Indian sort of profile and the 
jaw of a prize-fighter. But in his 
steel-grey eyes there were many subtle 
and profound things which do not come 
out of the West. There was something 
in him at once feline and taut which 
reminded one of a wild beast. As 
Orpheus charmed the animals, so he 
charmed me with his tales which opened 
to me the great equatorial forest before 
ever I had reached it. I needed all 
the strength of mind I could muster to 
part from him at Yokohama instead of 
throwing up my plans and joining him 
in his adventurous life. Sometimes Archie goes 
hunting himself—and there can be no more 
difficult chase, for he must necessarily capture 
his quarry alive. He has spent days spying upon 





Archie Spencer 


A Tale of the Orient in Which a Dealer in Wild Animals is Miraculously Rescued 


By PAUL MORAND 


a giant gorilla in his lair, until he finally suc- 
ceeded in substituting some native fermented 
drink for the water in a nearby pool—so thai 
it was an unconscious, dead-drunk monster 
which was started on its journey of many thou- 
sand miles. Sometimes my new friend waits, 
so he tells me, for the jungle to come to him. 
Dressed in white silk, he sits back comfortably 
in the rattan arm-chair of the “Raffles” in 
Singapore and sips his ‘‘millién-dollar cocktails” 
(white of egg, gin, half a sweet lemon, two 
drops of grenadine, two drops of curagoa). He 
has despatched his orders and he lazily awaits 
his Malay agents or the Dyaks with their long 
woman-like hair. 


URING his last trip, says Archie Spencer, 

a boat from Borneo came into port. On 
board there was a young orang-outang, as hairy 
as a cocoanut, reaching his great distressful 
arms through the bamboo slats—arms like the 
wind-tossed branches of a willow tree. He was 
so furious that he had to be put into a sort of 
straight jacket, but he tore himself from his 
two keepers and rushed upon the American, 
arms outstretched to seize and strangle. Spencer 
met him with a swing on the jaw, and knocked 
him out. Then, pulling out his cheque-book, 
he had his still groggy adversary loaded onto 
a ship for Seattle... . 

A Chinese servant, in a loag blue silk tunic, 
appears on deck and strike: a gong to call us to 
the dining room. We separate, but dinner over, 
and my cigar quickly smoicd in the sea-wind, 
I rejoin Archie Spencer, thin and muscular in 
his white linen mess-j1cl:ct, certainly superior 
to the whole fauna of consuls, merchants and 
missionaries who surround us. And the tales of 
animals continue, a new and marvelous Jungle 
Book. There is the story of the black panther, 
for instance, which he was taking to New 
Orleans,—which got loose on ship-board by 








DRAWING BY PAUL JOUVE 


THE CITY OF THE TIGER 


Singapore, in Malay, is known as the City of the Tiger. 
It is the greatest market in the world for wild animals— 
the inevitable crossing, the tightly drawn knot between 
Like a crowded public square, mobbed by 
many races and vividly coloured by nature, Singapore re- 
ceives from the surrounding regions, animals of all kinds 


East and West. 


gnawing through the rotten flooring of its cage. 
For a whole day, all the passengers had to be 
locked into their cabins while the beast was pur- 
sued from deck to deck—finally, seized with 





panic, it jumped overboard into the sea. Four 
sharks seemed to catch it on their pointed noses, 
tossing it to each other like a water-polo ball and 
in a few moments there was nothing left but a 
spot of blood on the sea... . Nearly midnight. 

“Archie, don’t go yet! Tell of your en- 
counter with the cobra who hissed and went 
for you. Did you really use your coat to muffle 
his head!” 

“Pll tell you that tomorrow,” says 
Archie, who prefers for this evening to dance 
with an exceedingly pretty Creole. ‘And to- 
morrow I’]] tell you also of my adventure with 
Ah Chew, the Chinese merchant.” 

“Ah Chew! You’re making it up, Archie! 
That simply isn’t a name, it’s a sneeze. Ah 
Chew! How’s your cold?” 

“It was certainly no joke to me,” answers 
Archie. “That cold nearly 
SS 


one 


cost me my 


UST about six years ago, began Archie 

Spencer, | arrived in October in Singapore-— 
it was at the end of the rainy season. I had 
been hunting quite another kind of game in 
France and had not been in the East since the 
beginning of the War. So you can imagine 
that my business was in a pretty sad state. 
Many of my native purveyors had disappeared 
and, as luck would have it, I had an especially 
long list of animals to collect. Among others I 
remember getting on the trip, Catherine, the 
white-bellied tigress of the Chicago Zoo— 
seven years old, she was. Orange Bitters, the 
Chimpanzee of the Garden in Baltimore (he’s 
had two sons, since), a leopard who died—and 
Jackie, the little elephant from Madras who 
became the pet of some millionaire children. 
And the six boas of the Van den Plas circus 
you know, the famous ones who used to uncork 
a whisky bottle and refuse to touch a bottle of 
water. At that time, I wasn’t content to await 
my agents peacefully in the hotel. I 
went to work myself. I turned night- 
hunter, like the beasts, and every eve- 
ning would find me threading the 
Chinese bazaars of Singapore among 
the ducks, who, tied by one leg, were 
waiting to be lacquered. I went amidst’ 
the crics of the peacocks and swans 
and the barking of the dogs who seemed 
vehemently to prefer conserving their 
lives to being put into conserves! But 
I found nothing, or next to nothing; 
the Zoological Societies of Antwerp 
and of Paris, scouting for the first 
time since the War, had ransacked the 
place. [ve never scen such a shortage 
of animals. So I left Singapore and went 
on to Saigon, in French Cochin-China, 
to try to find at least one or two 
tigers from the Dalat mountains. These 
mountains are over five thousand feet 
high, and the cold gives to the native 
animals a much thicker fur than one 
finds on tigers of the Equator. One night I was 
sitting on the terrace of the Continental, when 
I came across this simple advertisement in the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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HEN Emily Stevens first went on the stage as a novice in the sheiter 

of her illustrious cousin, she was entrusted with the microscopic part 
of the maidservant in Hedda Gabler at the time Mrs. Fiske was electrifying 
the country with her performance of the title réle. Now this season, Miss 
Stevens herself has assumed the fascinating réle for which her almost uncanny 
fitness had long been prophesied by the elect. In a revival of this dramatic 
portrait, sponsored by the Actors’ Theatre, Miss Stevens played Hedda for 
the first time on the night of Ground Hog’s Day and continued to play it, 
seemingly unfrightened by the shadow of Mrs. Fiske. Hers was generally hailed 





VANITY FAIR 


VANDAMM 


Emily Stevens in the Third Act of ‘‘Hedda Gabler” 


Another of the Famous Maddern Clan Burns Up “Thea’s Child”? to Great Applause 


as a brilliant performance, made luminous at times by touches of great art. Those 
who have seen her will not soon forget her reception of the real account of 
Eilert Lévborg’s death, a scene ending with the most devastating laugh of 
disillusionment, calculated to chill even a critic’s marrow. According to the 
sensible custom adopted in this country within recent seasons, this year's 
revival of Hedda Gabler recognizes it as a relic—a play to be costumed with 
archaeological exactness for the same reason that the players of Sheridan’s 
comedies wear knee breeches, periwigs and farthingales. Indeed, all the Ibsen 
plays proffered this year have been thus adorned for the historically-minded 
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More Ibsenity 


53 


The Norse Dramatist Achieves a New Popularity in the Theatres of New York 


BSEN seems to be coming into his own at 
last. The present season is hardly over, 
yet we have had, to date, four revivals— 
The Master Builder, Hedda Gabler, John 
Gabriel Borkman, and Little Eyolf. And we 
owe it to the ladies, for they have been the 
guiding spirits in these latter-day adventures in 
Ibsen. Actors, it seems, do not like old Henrik; 
not one to my knowledge ever sponsored a 
play by his hand. The reason is, cf 
course, that actors like to open their 
sport shirts wide at the neck and go 
forth to a glorious victory, or a mag- 
nificent defeat of the spirit. Ibsen 
never wrote a “hero” part. He created 
a succession of fumbling characters, 
psychologically retrogressive, who 
winced so perceptibly at the blows ren- 
dered them by life as to stamp them 
one and all as moral cowards. He let 
them back-slide into an abyss of in- 
surmountable inefficacy. As against 
these ineffectuals, who are subjected by 
the playwright to a crumbling process 
when the curtain is up, are the women 
of Ibsen, who solidify, so-to-speak, as 
the action progresses. They start out 
as objects of pity; they end, as a rule, 
as victors in the moral conflict. Ac- 
tresses have always made the most dev- 
astating assaults upon the sensibilities 
of their audiences by enacting rdles, in 
which they, as characters, are at a 
disadvantage. Note the predominat- 
ingly large number of deserted wives, 
deflowered maidens, and _ courtesans 
among the heroines of the popular 
dramas. If an actress—I mean, of 
course, any young lady of artistic pre- 
tension—likes anything better than a 
role in which she may suffer, it is a 
role in which she may suffer magnifi- 
cently. Ibsen provides such feminine 
boons; he endows them, not with op- 
portunities for emotional pyrotechnics, 
but with a chance to depict slow 
agony, gruesome immolation, subtle rebellion 
against injustice. 


ERHAPS, Ibsen is better understood to- 

day by his audiences. We no longer expect 
a stage hero or heroine to be a composite of 
all the virtues, nor a villain to be the person- 
ification of all that is evil. Ibsen’s characters 
are compact with motives, gocd, bad, and un- 
definable. 

It was a common assumption in the theatre 
of another generation—and among such play- 
wrights as Sardou—that dramatic characters 
were creatures cither good or bad, who reverted 
at some time or another to type. Hence, heroes 
were good men, i.e., members of the army 
and navy, diplomats, or Christians in good 
standing. By the same token, villains were 
composites of evil, hence artists, musicians, 
or dramatic critics. A hero had the qualities 
of temperance: (a) he went to church of a 
Sunday (4) he loved his grey-haired mother 


a co-author of Rain. 


popular success. 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


(c) he married respectably (¢) he was kind 
to dumb animals and (e) never took fast 
women to dinner, except spies in the pay of 
foreign governments (and then, only for the 
purpose of eliciting information on behalf 
of His Majesty, the King). A villain was, of 
course, a thoroughly low fellow. He was a cad 
who (a) never took his hat off in the presence of 
the dead (4) seduced pure young virgins under 





VANDAMM 


MARY DUNCAN 


One of the newer actresses, Mary Duncan has an important 
tole in The Shanghai Gesture, the latest play by John Colton, 
A melodrama of the emotions—of a 
more or less sensational sort—The Shanghai Gesture is a 
Miss Duncan’s performance, as a nymph- 
olept, has elicited praise even from the stringent critics 


eighteen years of age (c) cheated at cards (d) 
opened other people’s letters. Today, it is 
pretty generally admitted that a man may se- 
duce pure young virgins under eighteen years 
of age, and still love his grey-haired mother. 
The verity is older than Hamlet that a man 
may smile and smile and yet open other peo- 
ple’s letters. Ibsen’s characters interest because 
of their frailtics and prejudices—they are, as 
I have said, better understood. 

Most importantly Miss Emily Stevens is ap- 
pearing in a revival by the Actors’ Theatre of 
Hedda Gabler, Although she has met with 
acclaim in some quarters, I, for one, am at 
variance with her conception of Hedda, for 
she imagines her as a tawdry woman with all 
the tenderness of a wasp and all the suavity of 
an adder. 

That her Hedda is incompetent, I will not 
argue. It is simply that her idea of /a donna 
mobile differs from mine, and still more from 


Ibsen’s. My Hedda would be proud, pale, 


rapturous, remorseful—and, that her sins might 
be forgiven, beautiful. She would not be the 
harrowingly malignant, slovenly,. witch-ot- 
Endor creature which Miss Stevens, by means 
of her art, projects before us. Only at the end 
of the third act—in that convulsive moment 
when Hedda casts Lévberg’s manuscript into the 
flames—did I detect the workings of Hedda’s 
other self. The rest of the time she was 
merely being disagreeable. The scene, 
for instance, wherein she pretends to 
pore over the family album with Lévberg 
should mirror Hedda in her softest 
mood—in which she smiles reminis- 
cently—as if in the thrall of a lovely 
moment, half-remembered. Miss Stev- 
ens, I assure you, would have convinced 
even the most placid Lévberg that it was 
a lucky day for him when Hedda 
walked out of his life. And, again, 
when Hedda—a thousand devils prod- 
ding her—thrusts the pistol into Lév- 
berg’s hand, the gesture should be of 
nobility, rather than of malice. 

All in all, it was a great relief when 
Hedda decided to do away with her- 
self. I am sure that this Hedda took 
particular pains to make the demise as 
trying on the family as possible. *‘Im- 
agine the trouble Tesman will have. 
Carrying a coffin down those narrow 
stairs.’ ‘Those, undoubtedly, were the 
last thoughts of Hedda Gabler, as 
manufactured by Miss Stevens. 

I think that she tried in every way 
to make Hedda as unattractive and as 
repellent: as possible. Hence, to my 
mind, her performance was incompre= 
hensible. 

As for Miss Eva LeGallienne, she 
has given us The Master Builder and 
John Gabriel Borkman, a play of 
Ibsen’s that has not been seen hereabouts 
since 1897. While Miss LeGallienne’s 
efforts to maintain plays of the best 
tradition on our stage are, in every 

way, to be commended, her own capabilities 
as an actress are unfortunately somewhat 
limited. Her artistic predicament is similar 
to that of a tight-rope walker with one 
shoe. Her Hilda in The Master Builder 
flasies high—at moments—yet here is fire that 
is totally without warmth. I cannot see what 
attracted her to the réle of Ella Rentheim in 
John Gabriel Borkman, except a desire to Ait 
like the “grey shadow” that was Duse across 
the stage. Ella is a feeble counterpoint indeed, 
to the frustrated Napoleon, Borkman, Of all 
the rdles calculated to please an actress, Ella’s 
is the most frugal, for she is an arrant senti- 
mentalist, no more, no Jess—and Borkman’s is. 
a part that dominates the play from the begin-. 
ning, when the echo of his footsteps as they 
tread the gallery evokes a mood of futility, to 
the end when he shambles into death in a 
snow-bank. Whatever may be said for Miss 
LeGallienne’s service in giving us an oppor 
(Continued on page 148) 
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COURTYARD OF THE ALBA 
(Above) 
A recently opened hotel on the 
Lake Trail at Palm Beach—A 
six hundred room building: Allen 
and de Young, architects. The 
hotel is nine stories high, vivid 
and gay in colour, with a facade 
on the water, and augmented by 
Spanish gardens—designed by 
Ferruccio Vitale—which abound 
in loggias, vistas, parterres, and 
impressive avenues of palms 


SKY LINE AT MIAMI (Right) 


Fifty years ago Miami consisted 
of a single house—an Indian 
settlement. Today it is a flour- 
ishing city. Here is a segment 
only of the new skyline, the buiid- 
ing of the Miami News, a paper 
prospering under the direction of 
James M. Cox, ex-Governor of 
Ohio, and, in 1920, the Demo- 
cratic mominee for President 


WHITEHALL (Below) 
The portico of Whitehall, newest 
of Florida’s hotels. Ten stories 
high, it stands by Lake Worth at 
Palm Beach on the site of the 
former estate of Mr. Henry M. 
Flagler, once vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Company, owner 
of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road, and a great Florida pioneer 
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The New Architecture of Florida 


Recent Miracles of Building Along Florida’s Pebulans East Coast 


Drawings, Made at Miami and Palm Beach, by HUGH FERRISS 


5 ene miraculous flowering of Florida goes on un- 
abated. There is, seemingly, no end to it. In 
wealth and population, in bank deposits, in new 
roads, new industries, hotels, clubs, beaches, town- 
ships, developments, and sub-divisions—the state is 
breaking every record. Pessimists will tell you that 
this flowering is a temporary and passing phenom- 
enon. But, more and more, the omens indicate the 
permanence of Florida’s new enterprises, due to a 
sudden realization, on «he part of the American peo- 
ple, of the importance of the state’s climatic condi- 
tions, a new taste, on America’s part, for leisure, for 


sport, for sun and water and air. Florida’s is a two- 
coasted phenomenon. First, there is the West Coast, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, then the East or Atlantic 
seaboard. Along the gulf the climate is colder and 
more tonic. The air and the water are cooler and 
more exhilarating. Along the West Coast too, lie 
the towns and developments in which the hordes of 
people of more moderate means are to be found, the 
great rank and file of Americans from such states 
as Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and a score of others: towns—to take 
two examples only—like Tampa, and St. Petersburg, 
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with their motor camps, trippers, bungalow owners, 
and all the rest of it. On the East Coast, less than 150 
miles away, we find evidences of money—gigantic hotels 
and clubs, footmen in liveries, houseboats, elaborate 
Stucco palaces, steam launches, golf clubs at $4000 
a member, and all the other shows and appurten- 
ances of our recently and suddenly acquired wealth. 
On these two pages, Hugh Ferriss has shown us a 
few of the newer architectural landmarks that dot 
Florida’s East Coast, the coast which, largely as a 
Tesult of the vision and energy of Henry M. Flagler, 
has become the Riviera of the North American con- 
tinent and the most talked of residential shore in 
the world. These drawings concern themselves with 
Miami, Palm Beach and Coral Gables, towns within 
100 miles of each other, Coral Gables being, in fact, 
contiguous to Miami; both of them approximately 
ninety miles south of Palm Beach, which, in turn, 
is fifty miles west of Lake Okeechobee, one of the 
largest lakes in the world. Considered architecturally 
the buildings are primarily Spanish—a bastard 
Spanish if you like, with touches, here and there, 
of Moorish, Venetian and Baroque. These gigantic 
Structures are growths of a single year. Like mon- 


strous mushrooms they have sprung up, almost over 
night; a proof of American shrewdness, energy, 
capital and industry. Here is the key to the 
miracle! A New Yorker can leave the winter blasts 
and blizzards of his native city and, after a day and 
a night on the train, find himself on a beach in a 
bathing suit, the water at seventy-two degrees, the 
temperature at seventy-four. 
He will find himself not only 
dining but dancing out of doors— 
while, all around him, there will 
be the best food, the most at- 
tractive women, the most charm- 
ingly decorated clubs, restaurants, 
pavilions and dancing places in 
the world. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that the 
white population of Florida, in 
the year 1900, was exactly 297,000 
souls. It is no exaggeration to , 
say that, at the moment of writ- ey 4, 
ing this paragraph, more than , 
twice that number of white reo- 
ple are touring the state in motors 
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SWIMMING POOL AT CORAL 
GABLES (Above) 


This pool is a feature of the fa- 
mous Miami Biltmore Hotel at 
Coral Gables, just south of 
Miami. The pool itself is flanked 
by colonnades, a diving pavilion, 
club house, and bandstand. The 
architects of the hotel were 
Schultz and Weaver. This one 
real estate development at Coral 
Gables has cost, thus far, con- 
siderably in excess of $10,000,090 


THE MIAMI BILTMORE (Lef+) 
This tower,—on the hotel at 
Coral Gables, was modeled di- 
rectly on the Giralda, a tower 
that loomed above the Cathedral 
of Seville and which served Stan- 
ford White as a model for his 
tower on the Madison Square 
Garden. The Miami Biltmore 
boasts of canals on which Vene- 
tian gondolas—ply to and fro 


HOTEL FLAMINGO (Below) 
This two hundred and fifty room 
hotel is a relictof an almost ancient 
era at Miami. It is now nearly 
two years of age. It is situated 
at Miami Beach and is the result 
of the vision of Carl Fisher, most 
spectacular and _ successful of 
Florida real estate operators. 
It was built on a deserted beach 
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A Napoleon of Shadows 


An Estimate of Cecil B. De Mille, an Amazing 


ANY people call him charlatan, 

egotist, Babbitt and impostor. Those 

who are very close to him at the 

studio call him “C. B.” That “C. B.”’ is sig- 

nificant. No one ever called Napoleon “Nap”, 

and this man is really a Napoleon of shadows. 

Consider him from any angle—Cccil B. 

De Mille is something of a man, As human as 

a girl’s dream of a lover . 

humanity in the diverging cauldron that makes 
up his life. 


° he hides deep 


He is a strong bird of many colours among 
the sparrows of Hollywood. Somewhere along 
the road De Mille learned that wise saying 
of Nietzsche’s “Men should learn to 
laugh at themselves.” He is keen enough to 
know that Nietzsche did not do as he taught. 

C. B. De Mille’s mother was an English 
Jewess. His father was of French descent .. . 
a professor at Columbia University and later 
a collaborator with David Belasco. The film 
producer was born in 1881. He looks much 
older than his forty-five years—as if the 
weight of being the greatest financial producer 
of films on earth, with its accompanying mil- 
lions of dollars, mines, banks, yachts and 
power-in-a-shadowy-world were too much for 
him. 





so finished 
—and so modest on the surface that one might 
forget the actor before the subtlest of humans. 


I | FE WAS educated at the Pennsylvania 


Military Academy, and studied later at 
a school of dramatic art where his father was 


De Mille is a consummate actor 


an instructor. He was a leading man in The 
Prince Chap and Lord Cholmondeley. He later 
produced Flotow’s Martha and other operas. 
He came to Hollywood in the spring of 
1913 after lunching with Jesse Lasky in New 
York. Lasky was a vaudeville producer at the 
time. At this lunch the two young men de- 
cided upon an innovation in pictures. Instead 
of two reclers they would make five reel pic- 
tures from well known story and stage suc- 
cesses. Needing money, they tried to induce 
many stage friends to thousand 
dollars for a fourth interest in the new enter- 


invest five 


prise. They refused. Better a meal once in a 
while on Broadway than a dream of a banquet 
in Hollywood. 

A five thousand dollar investment at that 
time would be worth fifteen 
now. 


million dollars 


De Mille rented an old barn upon reaching 
Hollywood. Where this barn was first rented 
the immense Famous Players-Lasky Studios now 
cover two city blocks. An eleven hundred acre 
ranch used for exteriors is not far distant. 

De Mille was one of the very first to get 
away from “flat lighting”. He saw the value 
of giving shadow and form to his screen images 
and enhancing their dramatic value. He really 
does know a great deal about photography and 
lighting. He spent one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in getting the trick effect of the dividing 
of the Red Sea in The Ten Commandments. 


By JIM TULLY 


It was one of the most astonishing things ever 
done with a camera. 

One is aware of the blatant advertising in 
which De Mille’s bald head is more evident 
than clouds on a rainy day. As a result one 
finds his personality baffling. For he is a gentle 
human being. His words are as soft as velvet. 
His manner is benign. He has no quarrel with 





CECIL B. De 


MILLE 


This is the second article by Jim Tully 
in a series of twelve pen portraits of 
prominent motion picture personages, 
which will appear in Vanity Fair. The 
subject, Cecil B. De Mille is the well- 
known film director, who made The Ten 
Commandments and The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen, among other lavish films 


individuals who have written harshly of him. 
There is, indeed, something of the Babbitt in 
him. But it would require Balzac to conceive 
such a Babbitt. You watch him while he talks, 
his eyes so tired they literally droop. You 
glance at the silver Masonic emblem in his coat 
lapel, and somehow you feel that it is out of 
place on De Mille. You feel that here is a man 
who has clutched at all the fundamentals of 
life—and missed a tragic few. 

You recall some of his pictures in which the 
gilded tawdry of the mob is in evidence, and 
you see all about him statuettes and etchings of 
rare beauty. You think of a bath room scene he 
has made, and as you think, he hands you a 
the 
face of a Russian peasant in which power and 
beauty collide. He points to the face and says, 
ever so gently ... 

“JT rather like that—he caught something 


»” 





piece of work by Daniel Sayre Groesbeck 


there. 
If you look for obvious ego in De Mille you 
will not find it. He is too subtle for that. But 
the ego is there nevertheless. It is an ego that 
flows silently as lava, never assertive, never rush- 
ing, but burning every obstacle in silence. 
There is in him a deep strain of religion. 
A picture of Christ with thorned head is on his 
desk. His mother’s Bible is near it. His re- 
ligion is quict, like his ego. And strangely 


Potentate of Filmdom 


enough, religion animates him more than mo- 
tion pictures. 

On his spiritual side he is the biggest man | 
have met in pictures. The same could be said 
regarding his mental capacity and understand- 
ing of life. If he has ridden to fame on q 
spavined horse he is aware of it. De Mille 
reaches back through a hundred years of cul- 
ture. Al] about him are corporals in the de- 
feated army of the Almost Brigade . . . almost 
directors, almost playwrights, almost writers 
and almost actors. If De Mille did not aim at 
a star like many of these people, he at least did 
not miss that at which he did aim to earn 
a vast fortune in pictures ... to gain power.., 
to make plumbers artistic and find new methods 
of hiding telephones, 


DO not know a man in pictures with whom 

the interviewers have dealt so unfairly as 
they have this gentle French Jew. He talks 
about his pictures as art no more than Barnum 
talked about the circus as art. 

In fifty-six pictures, he has made fifty-four 
financial He says frankly that he 
considers the two failures the most artistic. 


successes, 


De Mille smiles when he speaks of cinema 
critics. It is the smile of a thoroughly sophisti- 
cated man who laughs at the babbling of chil- 
dren. One who has long been in contact with 
critics of the film industry can understand that 
smile. 

De Wolf Hopper recently wrote in a na- 
tional journal: 

“There is a man in one West Coast Studio 

whose sole job is to follow a director absut 

the lot carrying a chair to thrust under him, 
should the director choose to sit. In five 
years this fine gentleman has sat wherever 
the spirit moved him and never looked be- 
hind him nor hesitated, secure in the knowl- 
edge that the menial was there with a chair 
in position. I have lived these five years in 
the impious hope that this shadow might 
some day be visited with a momentary lapse 
and the famous director sit unexpectedly 
and violently upon the floor. When this 
august personage wishes to communicate his 
royal command to any member of his court 

so forgetful of their station as not to be im- 

mediately under his eye, he does but whisper. 

At once the cry is taken up by his subjects 

and passed from voice to voice until it reaches 

the hapless churl or churless. I have seen a 

woman whose income is reputed to be weil 

above $100,000 a year arrive breathless, 
blushing and stammering in his presence be- 
cause of half a minute’s tardiness. 

“When he lunches in his sybarite private 
dining room on the lot his obsequious staff 
of servitors are required to anticipate his 
every wish without putting him to the dis- 
tressing necessity of voicing it. There is a 
subtle nuance to his frowns. One may 
signify more salt . . . another too much salt. 
To the coarse and casual observer both con- 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Old Days in New Bottles 


A Glance Backward in the Manner of the Authors of Theatrical Reminiscences 


DITOR’S NOTE:— Although the fact is not 

generally appreciated, it is true that a large 
portion of the literary output of any single year 
of any country consists of the reminiscences of 
theatrical personages—actors, actresses, managers 
and even dramatic critics. The titles of these 
voluminous books are usually Memories, Glances 
Backward or Seventy-Five Years in an Orchestra 
Stall. It is further remarkable that in all these 
reminiscences, whereas the chronicler is somewhat 
vague as to the last five or six years of playing or 
playgoing, his memory of the time when he was be- 
tween the ages of four and a half and seven is 
startlingly vivid. Mr. Benchley, the dramatic critic 
of Life, is, curiously enough, able to remember as 
far back as thirty years before the date of his birth, 
and Vanity Fair takes pleasure in presenting his 
reminiscings of the old days, when as Mr. Henry 
Miller says, the theatre was something to be proud of 


EW, probably, of my readers, will re- 

member the time when the old Forrest 

Theatre stood where the Central Park 
Reservoir now is. In those days, Central Park 
was considered ’way downtown, or “‘crosstown”’, 
as they called it then, and one of the larks of 
the period was going “down to Central Park 
to sce the turtles”. There was a large turtle 
farm in the Park at that time, run by Anderson 
M. Ferderber, and it was this turtle farm, 
expanding and growing as the turtles became 
more venturesome, which later became the 
Zoological Exhibit. 

I remember very well the night when it was 
announced at the Forrest Theatre that the 
building was to be torn down to make way for 
the new Reservoir. It was, as I recall, H. M. 
Ramus (““Henry” Ramus) who made the an- 
nouncement. He was playing Laertes at the 
time (Laertes was played with the deuces wild 
and a ten cent limit) when the manager of the 
theatre (Arthur Semden, who later became 
Harrison Blashforth) came into the dressing 
rom and said: “‘Well, boys, it’s all over. 
They’re going to build the Reservoir here!” 
There was a silence for a full minute—prob- 
ably more, for the manager had come into the 
wrong dressing room and there was nobody 
there. 

At any rate, “Henry” Ramus was selected to 
go out and tell the audience. He did it with 
infinite tact, explaining that there was no need 
for alarm or panic, as the water could not 
possibly be let in until the theatre was down 
and the Reservoir constructed, but the audience 
was evidently taking no chances on being 
drowned, for within three minutes from the 
time Ramus began speaking, everyone in the 
theatre was outdoors and in a hansom cab. Audi- 
ence psychology is a queer thing, and possibly 
this audience knew best. At any rate, the old 
Forrest Theatre is no more. 

Speaking of “Henry” Ramus, an amusing 
anecdote is told of Whitney Hersh. Hersh was 
playing with Booth in Philadelphia at the 
time, and was well known for his ability to 
catch cold, a characteristic which won him 
many new friends but lost him several old 
ones. The theatre where Booth was playing 
in The Queen’s Quandary, or What’s Open 
Caw’t Be Shut was the old Chestnut Street 
Opera House which stood at the corner of what 
was then Arch, Chestnut, Spruce, Pine and 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


Curly Maple Streets. This theatre was noted in 
the profession for its slanting stage, so much 
so, in fact, that Booth, on hearing that they 
were to play there, is said to have remarked: 
“The Chestnut Street, ch!’ On being assured 
that he had heard correctly, Booth simply 
smiled. He later founded the Players’ Club. 

In The Queen’s Quandary, or Whats Open 
Cawt Be Shut, Hersh had to play the part 
of Rodney Ransome, the father of several 
people. In the second act there was a scene 
in which Rodney had to say to Marian: 

“But I thought you said the Duke Aad no 


moustache!”’ 





Gp and Awap 
or Nobody Knows but Nero 
or Three Times Six Is Eighteen 
(Choice of any two titles) 


Jonathan Henchman, fath- 
er of Ralph Henchman 


and Mother of Men, 

OMY alors cri eas Mr. Macreapy 
Ralph Henchman, father 

of Jonathan  Hench- 


man and a rather wild 
young chap ................MR. Junius Boortu 


Jack Wyman, M.D., a 


doctor who has more 
“patience” than  ‘“pa- 
tients? ..c.c..:: a Mr. EpMunp KEENE 


Professor Hawksworth, an 

irascible old fellow who 

specializes in bird trou- 

[tj eee ... Mr. Hornsrow 
Professor Hawksworth, an 

irascible old fellow who 

specializes in bird trou- 

| eee Mr. Junius Bootu 
Meeker, a party who lives 

by his wits and not 

much of that ............. Mr. JonarHan Epwarps | 
daughter of 
Mrs. Sippons 


Eugenia, 
Jonathan Henchman 
Mlle. de Bon-Ton, a young 
lady who is not above 
drinking a little cham- 


pagne now and then .....Miss CusHMAN 





Eliza, maid at the Nor- 
ROAR Sc ocstocetcwenceicces By Hersetr 
Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark Mr. Wirtiam A. Brapy 





MR. BENCHLEY’S FAVOURITE SOUVENIR 





To which Marian was supposed to reply: 
“I never was more serious in all my life.” 

On the night of the opening performance 
Hersh was, as usual, very nervous. He got 
through the first act all right, with the aid of 
several promptings from his mother who was 
sitting in the balcony. But when the second 
act came along, it was evident to the other 
members of the company that Hersh could 
not be relied upon. This feeling was strength- 
ened by the fact that he was nowhere to be 
found. They searched high and low for him 
but, like the sword of Damocles, he had dis- 
appeared. At the curtain to the second act, 
however, he was discovered sitting out front in 
D-113 applauding loudly and calling out 


“Hersh! We-want-Hersh!” The only way 
they could get him back on the stage was a ruse 
which was not without its pathetic side. The 
manager of the house stepped out in front of 
the curtain and asked if any member of the 
audience would volunteer to come upon the 
stage and be hypnotized. Hersh, who had al- 
ways wanted to go on the stage, was one’ of the 
first to push his way up. Once behind the 
footlights again his nervousness left him and 
he went on with his part right where he had 
left off. It did not fit in with the rest of the 
play, but they were all so glad to have him 
back in the cast again that they said nothing 
about it to him, and whenever, in later years, 
he himself mentioned the affair, it was always 
as “that time in Philadephia when I was so 
nervous.” . . . And that little girl was 
Charlotte Cushman. 


T WAS at this time that Stopford’s A Nez 

Way With Old Husbands, or The Mys- 
terious Drummer-Boy was given its first per- 
formance at the old Garrick Theatre in New 
York. The old Garrick Theatre was torn down 
in 1878 to make way for the new Garrick 
Theatre, which, in its turn, was torn down in 
1880 to make way for the old Garrick again. 
It is the old, or new, Garrick which now stands 
at Broadway and Tenth Street on the spot 
known to passers-by as “‘Wanamaker’s”. Thus 
is the silver cord loosed and the pitcher broken 
at the well. 

A New Way With Old Husbands, or The 
Mysterious Drummer-Boy was written for Ada 
Rehan, but she was in Fall River at the time; 
so the part was given to a young woman who 
had come to the theatre that morning asking 
if a Mr, Wasserman lived there. On being told 
that it was not a private dwelling and that 
there was no one there named Wasserman, she 
had said: 

“Well, then, does anyone here want to sub- 
scribe to the Saturday Evening Post?” 

Those members of the cast who had gath- 
ered on the bare stage for rehearsal were so 
impressed by the young woman’s courage that 
a purse was taken up for her children in case 
she had any and, in case she had no children, 
for her next of kin. 

“T do not want money,” she said, taking it. 
“All I want is a chance to prove my ability 
on the stage.” 

“Can you make the sound of crashing 
glass?” asked Arthur Reese, the stage manager. 

“T think so,” replied the young woman 
without looking up. 

Reese looked at Meany, the assistant stage 
manager. “She is the one we want,” he said 
quietly. 

So the young woman was engaged. . . . Some 
thirty years later the Empire Theatre in New 
York was aglow with lights on the occasion 
of the opening of Ca// the Doctor, Gay ladies, 
bejewelled and bejabbers, were running back 
and forth in the lobby, holding court, while 
tall, dark gentlemen in evening dress danced 

(Continued on page 130) 
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VANITY FAIR 


In Which a Homebody, on the Brink of Adventure, Reverts to Her Type 


T HALF past four I walked into our 
English - country - house-style drawing 
room and found that Miss Ethel had al- 

ready drawn the curtains, switched on the 
corner lamps and was occupied in pouring out 
tea for Georges and milk-and-tea for the 
children. 

As for Georges, he was seated in front of the 
fire reading letters and he handed one to me 
saying, “Here, this is for you... ” 

I did not recognize the handwriting! 

I sat down, calmly tore open the envelope, 
and I thought: ‘“Now-I-wonder-who-this-is- 
cc eds 

But when I turned over the page and saw 
the name at the top of the fourth, Ais name 
in large untidy letters, I knew... 

And my heart somersaulted. 

When I had finished reading the Ietter, 
the world had changed for me, no—that’s 
not really what I mean. I mean, I had 
changed... 

From an eight-year-married woman, a house 
wife, a mother, a passionné of home-made- 
marmelade and out-of-my-own-garden pre- 
serves, I suddenly became a sort of gorgeous 
actress strolling in the Bois on a sunny morning, 
(a blue Pomeranian toddling behind) stopping 
occasionally to speak to a prominent French 
man-of-affairs. 

A star of the opera walking into a hotel 
lobby, a fur coat sliding off one shoulder, hold- 
ing a mass of orchids and lilies against her 
breasts... .. A “Mimi Bluette” executing the 
“Grand Ecart’ and taking an occasional sniff 
at her flacon “de origin”... 


A Mérode... 


OU SEE he was one of those men who 
do not divide their attention among 
lesser divinities. 

An Embassy-attaché! 

“Georges,” I finally said, “it’s from Charles. 
He is coming to the Hague tomorrow, he 
wants me to have tea with him at the Royal, 
he... Oh... well, here’s the letter . . . read 
Bs esis. 

A letter even the most sensitive of husbands 
could not help but approve of. 

And Georges did. “That’s very nice,” he 
said. He looked at me and smiled, and I 
smiled, in return. 

I felt like kissing him, but I could not be- 
cause of Miss Ethel, who, like all English 
nursery governesses employed in Holland, 
knows exactly what and what not the Dutch 
Aristocracy ought to do. . . 

The smiles lingered on. 

Georges got up from his chair. “Come,” 
he said, “let’s go for a stroll before it gets 
quite dark.” 

But it was nearly quite dark and very cold, 
and we did not leave our grounds but stood 
arm in arm gazing over the snow-covered mea- 
dows and at the little black windmill in the 
distance. ... 

“Look at that bit of reddish sky just above 
the mill . . .” 

“Yes,” I said. 


’ 





By MADDY VEGTEL GRIFFITH 
II 


He was the lover-with-whom-nothing-had- 
ever-come-true. 

Not the French, not the “asant”, that 
mouth-like-a-rosebud, black haired, corseted 
being whose last and first word invariably is: 
Jétais couché avec ..., not that, no, but, to 





VANOAMM 


MADDY VEGTEL GRIFFITH 


Born in the Hague in 1901, Maddy Vegtel 
Griffith, the author of this story, achieved 
considerable reputation as a caricaturist 
in Holland. She is a contributor to many 
European magazines. She married and 
came to America in the autumn of 1925 


say it in plain English: lover—that being who 
after he has spoken the words: “I love you,” 
suddenly and absolutely becomes that mysteri- 
ous thing, a lover. 

He had been mine. I had been his. One 
summer, 

But there had been a wife. 

But what did a wife mean to me, an 18 
year-old virgin? 

Nothing, a trifle. 

Something to laugh at and who is expected 
to fly away, like the little white fluffs of the 
dandelion. 

So I disregarded his wife utterly for two days, 
for six days, for a weck, for two weeks, for 
twenty days and two hours and then there 
was no need to say it any longer, for she had 
gone away. 

She took her husband, Charles, with her. 


III 


It snowed the next morning. 

Beautifully. 

Large, dignified snowflakes fel! down 
steadily and I watched them as I sat up in bed. 

“Here’s your tea,” said Georges, and put 
the breakfast tray on my knees. 

“Light the gas stove, please,” I asked. 

Georges lit the gas stove. 

“Now I am all comfy... 


” 





“You lazy thing... listen, when you are in 
town this afternoon go to Meddens’ for me and 
ask them for a pair of...” 

“No,” I interrupted: “No! No! I hate 
shopping, I’m not going to carry parcels 
alone.....2 7” 

“But” 

“No, Georges, I am not... I hate carrying 
parcels when I| go out ... they make my gloves 
all dirty... and you know I hate dirty gloves.” 

“But afterwards...” 

“Afterwards ... but Charles will bring me 
to the station. I won’t have time... I'll forget 
Ore 

“Really, dear, I don’t see... 

“Goodbye,” I said, “Goodbye . . . Gocd- 

”» 


BVe 5:4: 


»” 


IV 


 . woke me up again. 

] jumped out of bed and opened the 
door. “Who is it?” I asked. 

“Its I... Conny... may I come int” 

A friend. 

Dressed in the Dutch-style-for-the-morning, 
that is to say in clothes from Selfridge’s, 
London, tweed this and tweed that, a walking 
stick, a leather wristwatch, a dog-whip. 

I went back into bed. 

“Are you ill?,” she asked. 

“No,” I said. “I was just thinking whether 
or not I'd catch cold if I put on a silk 
chemise ... ” 

“What on earth for?” asked Conny. 

“Oh! but I’ve got to tell you first. You 
know Charles . . . Oh, yes you do, Charles 
Lemeer. You remember, you met him at 
dinner once .. . well, anyhow, he wrote to me 
yesterday, and we are going to have tea to- 
gether today in... ” I looked at the clock 

. “in four hours and twenty minutes, but is 
it very cold out? I want to put on my black 
georgette but I can’t wear wool under it. It 
pulls when I sit down. I can wear my satin but 
the georgette is prettier, What do you think— 
is it too cold fora silk... ?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Conny, “you 
talk as if you were a Colette heroine . . . what 
do you care what you’ve got on underneath?” 

“Yes, but it pulls when...” 

“Put on a ‘between’ then.” 

“But silk is so much prettier... 

“Oh! well,” said Conny and smiled. 

And, “Conny!” I exclaimed (not I, really, 
but the passioné of home-made-jam and out- 
of-my-own-garden preserves). 

And I blushed. But not because of Conny’: 
smile. Conny’s smile had vanished and so had 
Conny and instead there was the gorgeous 
actress, twirling her shapely body, pink-and- 
white with insinuating fleeting shadows and 
covered with two hundred and fifty pearls, to 
the applause of Charles... 


” 


Vv 


I had never imagined such orchids, such 
beautiful orchids, mauve, light and dark and 
(Continued on page 108) 
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HUGH CéCIL, LONDON 


Thomas Hardy— Last of the Great Victorians 


HE recent publication of a book of poems—Human Shows, Far 

Phantasies, Songs and Trifles—has served most gratefully to remind 
us that it is not merely as a man that Thomas Hardy has survived into 
his eighty-sixth year. The poet also survives, as rich in fancy, as vig- 
orous and courageous in thought as when, in the late fifties of the last 
century, he first turned his hand to the making of verses. It was as 
a poet that Hardy began, and he himself has declared that it was the pro- 
fession of the poet which he would, to the exclusion of all others, have 
Preferred to follow. Circumstances, however, forced him for a while into 


architecture, a career in which he gained instant recognition and which 
he might have continued with the assurance of distinction, had not a 
manuscript of his come under the eyes of George Meredith. As a re- 
sult of Meredith’s strenuous persuasion, in 1870, Hardy’s first novel, 
Desperate Remedies, appeared. The next twenty years saw a succession 
of masterpieces, admirable as art, distinguished by a sense of form only 
too rare among English novelists. His artistic position won, Hardy 
brought his career as a novelist to a close with the publication, in 1895, 
of Jude the Obscure, and turned once more to the writing of his poetry 
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Further Alarming Vicissitudes in a Play’s Progress Toward the Footlights 


FOURTH LECTURE 


OR one who is growing old in the ser- 

vice of the theatre it is quite amusing to 

discover how very little the general pub- 
lic knows about the theatre, which is, of course, 
the most vital side of the national life of all 
countries. In spite of the almost brilliant clar- 
ity of my previous lectures on this subject, there 
are, I am sure, those who have net the remot- 
est idea what I was talking about—who even 
doubted perhaps, if J had. That is, of course, 
most amusing. I refrain from laughing only 
on considering what a foolish fellow the aver- 
age layman is about the theatre. 

I have already described, for his benefit, some 
of the vicissitudes incident to the making of a 
theatrical production, and intimated that, 
chaotic as you may think things are, they are 
going to get much worse before they get any 
better. For instance, in the specific case with 
which I am dealing, the director, the well 
known Mr. David Stilton, has, at the first re- 
hearsal, forgotten the name of the play, en- 
gaged, by mistake, ¢wo actors for the heavy part, 
burnt the Shubert’s best bass-drum with his 
cigar butt, and generally terrified the company 
with his singularly unfortunate language. The 
sar, Miss Florence Partridge (‘The four- 
teenth Duse this season . . . ” N. Y. World) 
has positively declined to appear in a play 
called C/ouds, and insisted that the title be 
changed to Heart’s Blood. And the author, Mr. 
Roger Blackman, quite broken hearted after an 
unsuccessful offer of compromising by using the 
composite title Heart’s Clouds, has read eight 
of his sixteen scenes to the company in about 
two and a half hours, the remaining eight being 
described in short order by the director in five 
minutes’ time. Possibly some of you were a 
little mystified by the amazing twists of that 
tragic story of Irene, the iceman, the English 
lord, and the twins. However, do not worry 
about it. The company were, I assure you, 
equally mystified. I am aware that there is an 
idea prevalent among the general public, that 
the average actor is, ipso facto, endowed with a 
colossal intelligence. The truth is that, with 
few exceptions, actors are quite ordinary people. 
“Feet of clay!”—as the late Sir Henry Irving 
once remarked wittily to me. 


UT I digress, The members of the Clouds 
company by dint of daily rehearsal, gradu- 
ally acquired some knowledge of their réles, even 
though the general intent of the play remains 
a trifle nebulous to them. Rehearsals usually 
commence about 11 in the mornings, though 12 
or 2 are more popular hours. The actual hour 
is determined by the director, and varies with 
his personal feeling about matutinal slumber. 
Mr. David Stilton, however, happens to be suf- 
fering from a spell of insomnia and, accord- 
ingly, calls his rehearsals for 10 a.m., a proceed- 
ing which evokes from the ingénue the same 
remark every day about “getting up in the middle 
of the night.” (The rest of the remark I shall not 
repeat here, being of a purely esoteric nature. ) 
At the conclusion of the first week of re- 
hearsals of all productions in the United States, 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


there occurs a phenomenon which may be 
termed briefly, the Crisis of the Seventh Day. 
Let us trace its source. The actor naturally gets 
paid nothing for the four wecks or so that he 
rehearses, because this is great fun for him and 
he learns a great deal from fine directors like 
Mr. Stilton. Indeed many managers think that 
actors ought to pay for the privilege of re- 
hearsing, but actors generally cannot or will not 








An Announcement 
of the Winners cf 
Vanity Fair’s 
College Humour Contest 


l & AN attempt to discover and bring to 
the printed page some of the literary 
talent existent among the undergraduates 
of the American colleges, Vanity Fair an- 
nounced in the December issue a prize con- 
test for the three best essays in a humorous 
or satirical vein submitted by members of 
the American body collegiate. The re- 
sponse was, from the first, most gratifying. 
The 250 or more manuscripts which were 
entered contained many interesting and 
original conclusions concerning the prob- 
lems which have been agitating the campuses 
of the country: the over-emphasis of foot- 
ball, the relationship between cultural and 
vocational training, the eternal riddle of 
teacher and student, the absurdities of fra-. 
ternity worship, and the pressing difficulties 
of college finance. 


ITH no especial geographical sec- 

tion or college class numerically pre- 
dominant, the contest proved a most reveal- 
ing index to American college life as it 
really is. Vanity Fair takes this opportunity 
to congratulate the winners and to thank 
all those who competed. The prize-winning 
essays will appear separately in forthcom- 
ing issues of Vanity Fair. The three sched- 
uled prizes have been awarded by the 
judges—Anita Loos, George S. Chappell, 
and John V. A. Weaver and. cheques have 
been mailed to the following entrants: 


FIRST PRIZE ($500) 
ELMER BETH, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Class of 1927 


SECOND PRIZE ($300) 
GEORGE SUMNER ALBEE, 
University of California, 
Class of 1927 


THIRD PRIZE ($200) 
HERBERT A. DALMAS, 
Williams College 
Class of 1926 




















see the advantages of this innovation. Further- 
more they do not like to be ejected from their 
roles after weeks of free rehearsing—even 
though it is such fun—so they recently banded 
together and formed an Equity Association, and 
said, in effect, to the managers:— 

“We would love to work for you for fou 


weeks of rehearsal for nothing on the chance 
of getting two weeks’ salary, but don’t you think 
you could find out by the end of the first week 
if you want to fire us, if we are bad actors or 
unsuited to our réles?” 

Of course no members of the Equity Asso- 
ciation think they are bad actors, and very few 
directors or managers can really see much dif- 
ference between good actors and bad actors, but 
this seven-day period obliges the director or 
manager to get someone in before midnight of 
the seventh day to point out the bad actors to 
him, so that he can fire them. This precipitates 
the Crisis of the Seventh Day. 

If the director makes a mistake in casting and 
discovers it before the seventh day, the actor 
pays for it. If he discovers it after the seventh 
day, the manager pays for it—by having to 
retain the actor. The director appears to be on 
velvet in this instance, and preserves an attitude 
of belligerent neutrality. 


OW, of course, the seventh day of re- 
hearsals is even more exciting than it 
is with most other companies, what with the 
ruthlessness of Mr. Stilton, the temperament of 
Miss Partridge, the depression of the author, 
Mr. Blackman, and the nervous and apprehen- 
sive condition of the cast in general. Mr. Stil- 
ton has brought with him a strange, dark man 
in a bowler hat, and the two of them, together 
with the star, the author and the stage manager, 
confer earnestly in a little group at the front of 
the stage for about half an hour, during which 
the admittedly weak spots in the cast feel 
weaker still, and even the strong ones lose a 
little self-confidence. There is a good deal of 
speculation as to the identity of the man in the 
bowler hat, and two minor ladics agree it must 
be the manager himself, whcm no onc has seen 
so far. The imgénue, however, overhearing this, 
assures them a little haughtily, that the manager 
is in Miami with Ziegfeld, that he never wears 
a bowler hat anyway, and that if he did he would 
certainly remove it in the presence of ladics. 
Suddenly the group breaks up, seats itself in 
a row by the footlights facing the company, and 
the director announces:— 

“Start the third act, folks.” 

This is the scene in Los Angeles where the 
beautiful society girl, Irene, has run away from 
her iceman husband and the twins, in Fresno, 
and gone to the English lord (a movie star 
now), whom she finds with the imgénue (an 
innocent young girl who is a member of a Bur- 
lesque show troupe), at the end of a wild party 
in his house in the Beverley Hills. 

The English juvenile plays the lord and he 
starts the scene with a number of young men 
and women who have nothing much to say, but 
are supposed to behave in a very jazzy manner 
in order to lend a wild Hollywood atmosphere 
to the proceedings. The English juvenile is a 
little vague about his lines, and the atmosphere 
ladies and gentlemen appear to be slightly 
petrified, but they go through the business of 
being wild motion picture stars with as much 
\Viciousness as they can muster. They reach the 

(Continued on page 110) 


































VANITY FAR 


LES DEMOISELLES 


One of the most striking of the 
paintings by Héléne Perdriat, en- 
titled Les Demoiselles de la Foire, 
done before her trip to Norway 


EVA 
Perdriat’s Eva is distinguished by 
the simplicity, basic in her art. 
This canvas is owned by the art- 
ist’s husband, Thorwald Hellesen 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


In all the work of Héléne Perdriat 
is found a curious blend of an 
almost childlike naiveté, and an 
almost perverse sophistication 


Three Works by Heéléne Perdriat 


DOMINATING figure in the art world of Paris, Héléne Perdriat is painter, 
A librettist, poet and personage. It is as a painter, however, that she is best 
known, and her work in this medium is distinguished by an uncommonly subtle 
charm and grace. The combining of the ingenuous and the perverse so character- 
istic in her painting, raises an aesthetic question invariably in regard to her art. 
Whereas to one mind her work presents itself as innocent, graceful and represent2 
tional, according to the arabesque tradition, to the other it presents itself as complex, 
decadent, and almost Carmenesque. Her defenders assert, however, that her art is 
entirely without pathologic overtones. Héléne Perdriat is a product of the French 
Provinces. She was born by the sea-side at La Rochelle, and as a child she played at 
the side of the fishing barges with her sisters. She went finally to live in Paris where 
she took up writing as a career. After a grave illness, she felt an urge to paint 
and, after some study, obtained a commission to illustrate some stories by Charles 
Perrault. Her efforts in this new field received immediate approbation and were ac 
claimed by many Paris critics. She married a Norwegian painter, Thorwald Hellesen 
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George Bernard Shaw 


63 


An Explanation of the “Celebrity” of the Noted Playwright and Publicist 


OR the fact that Mr. Shaw is a “celeb- 

rity” we have not only the universal 

testimony of civilized mankind, but his 
own corroboration. He gave it as his reason 
for registering a monomark. Good taste, you 
may think, should have forbidden the declara- 
tion. But good taste was never a foible of Mr. 
Shaw’s. The deau geste, as such, he abhors; he 
prefers the geste characteristically “Shavian”’. 
For he has to live up to that quasi-fictitious 
“double” of himself, arrogantly egoistic, self- 
conscious and self-assertive, that he invented, 
in a moment of sheer wantonness many years 
ago and that has since proved for him a ver- 
itable Frankenstein’s Monster. His friends 
know the real man for a very different being: 
of an engaging modesty and mansuetude, 
courteous and considerate to his opponents, with 
atemper, if anything, rather too pure and good 
for human nature’s daily food. But there is 
that terrible a/ter ego of his. The masquerade 
has to be kept up. Under his domino he must 
still play mischievous pranks among the com- 
pany. Js it, you not unjustifiably wonder, al- 
together a mask? If it be, then it is a Benda 
mask, so cunningly contrived as to be indis- 
tinguishable from a face, or else, like that in 
Max Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite, a mask 
which moulded the face to its own image. That 
is why, just now, I said “quasi-fictitious.” No 
doubt, there is a lurking element of fact. 
There is no smoke, as Confucius observed, 
without fire. Just as Iago and Richard Crook- 
back as well as Jacques and Prospero, must have 
been latent possibilities in Shakespeare, so the 
other, the “Shavian” Shaw, you conjecture, 
must be Jatent in the man who created him. 
You cannot, then, dismiss the trumpeter of his 
own “celebrity” as a mere poseur. 


T IS when one tries to investigate the rea- 

sons for this celebrity that the trouble be- 
gins. Mr. Shaw has none of the qualities of 
what is called a “popular dramatist”—indeed, 
he began his career as a distinctly “unpopular” 
dramatist—yet he so exploited his unpopularity 
and in the end so authoritatively imposed it 
upon a recalcitrant world as to convert it, 
paradoxically, into popularity. That is to say, 
he has succeeded by dint of writing mot like 
other men and writing what other men do ot 
like until he has made them like not only what 
he writes but even his way of writing it. The 
Shavian drama is not a natural, but an acquired 
taste. It began as a reaction. The theatre was 
filled with men who could write plays, but 
didn’t know things. They had, many of them, 
been bred as actors and, in any case, saw life 
only as it existed within the walls of the 
theatre. That is, their work was largely imita- 
tive, imitative of one another’s, imitative of 
older plays, imitative of stage-puppets rather 
than of real people—an imitation, in short, of 
an imitation. In his preface to Man and Super- 
man, Mr. Shaw has spoken of the then ordinary 
drama with his customary false emphasis: “The 
garish splendours and alcoholic excitements of 
the ordinary stage combinations of Tappertitian 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


romance with the polite intelligence”. But one 
sees what he means: the playwrights of that 
time had nothing to say worth saying. I think 
their position is more akin to that of the man 
of letters with nothing to write about, as 
described by Walter Bagehot:—“Consider the 
position of a man of that species. He sits beside 
a library-fire with nice white paper, a good pen, 
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ORAWING BY LEO KOBER 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Due to the close association of Mr. Walk- 
ley, as critic, and Mr. Shaw, as dramatist, 
in the literary world of London, Mr. 
Walkley’s estimate of the famous Irish- 
man has much interest and significance 


a capital style, every means of saying everything 
but nothing to say... . How dull it is to make 
it your business to write, to stay by yourself in 
a room to write, and then to have nothing to 
say! What again if something would happen! 
Then one could describe it.” Something had 
happened, but it had happened outside of the 
theatre (and therefore outside of the play- 
wrights’ ken) ; the “great mundane movement” 
was going on. Mr. Shaw was keenly alive to 
it, as he was himself carried along with the 
current. He knew things, about which the 
older playwrights were as ignorant as babies— 
things sociological, political, economic, “burn- 
ing” questions, “revolting” classes, the “form 
and pressure” of the time. He diverted the 
great mundane movement into the playhouse. 

Not that he was a lone pioneer. Ibsen and 
Tolstoi, to name no others, had been before 
him. The influence of Ibsen is, I think, often 
exaggerated. His plays seldom, if ever, attracted 
large audiences among the English-speaking 
races, who could never get used to their foreign- 


ness, to that something felt to be “un-English” 
in them which was simply Norwegian. But his 
negative influence it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate; he spoiled you for other plays. The 
whole theatre before him had had what was 
really a romantic basis; and Ibsen effectively 
undermined romance. (If it survived, as it did 
—and has regained much of its lost ground— 
that is merely post-Shaw.) When Mr. Shaw 
was in his playwriting infancy he cried for 
Ibsen, as children cry for Castoria. He proved 
even more anti-romantic than the Master. But 
the chief article in his equipment was that he 
knew things, and as a playwright he was in the 
forefront of the reaction against the play- 
wrights who didn’t. The point is, that he had 
the crowd behind him, the new crowd all 
enamoured with the new education, 2nd posi- 
tively bursting with the new spirit, the desire 
for change everywhere and particularly in the 
theatre. I was at the first night of Arms and 
the Man—a twofold reaction against the ro- 
mantic view of man and the romantic view cf 
woman—and well remember the excitement of 
the public on discerning the playwright they 
had been waiting for. 1 remember the roar that 
went up at the first Shavian joke, when the girl, 
after rhapsodizing about the cavalry hero lead- 
ing his men to the charge, was answered “Ah, 
but you should see how the poor devil’s pulling 
at his horse!” and the enthusiasm at the curtain- 
fall in the midst of which Mr. Shaw, address- 
ing the single loud dissentient in the gallery, 
said “I quite agree with you, sir, but what are 
we two against so many?” The new dramatist 
had appeared. But his crowd was there, too, and 
ready for him. 


BELIEVE that is the secret of Mr. Shaw’s 

early leap into fame. He came at a moment 
when the old romantic theatre was dying of 
inanition, long starved as it had been for any 
knowledge of what the world outside it was 
thinking. In the outside world there was an 
active ferment of thought about everything, a 
sharp conflict of new and old, a restless desire 
for change and a lively curiosity about what was 
going to happen next. Mr. Shaw, a man of the 
new generation, was sufficiently ahead of it to 
give it what it wanted almost before it knew 
that it wanted it. It was, in fact, the unusual 
thing, the normal case of the right man and 
right moment. 

I shall be told that this explanation is what 
the French would call trop simpliste, that there 
is much more in Mr. Shaw than mere happy 
adjustment to his opportunity, that his individ- 
uality is too marked, his genius too personal and 
peculiar to be estimated as a chronological 
“point of inflexion” in the curve of socio- 
literary history. And the objection would have, 
of course, a certain basis in the fact that genius 
has always about it something of the windfall, 
the apparently fortuitous. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth. But, remember, I am speaking 
of Mr. Shaw’s original start, not of his whole 
blazing career, of Mr. Shaw the beginner, not 

(Continued on page 114) 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Go to the Theatre 
Some Comforting Advice for the Benefit of the Balloon-Tired Business Man 


HE quality of entertainment is always 

sure of its cash, but seldom gets the credit 

it deserves. There is too much talk about 
the evils of entertainment. Shaw does a lot of 
it—talking, I mean, and only incidentally en- 
tertaining. He makes frequently fearful 
rumpuses concerning the commercial theatre 
which substitutes entertainment for edification. 
But soberer and more tired business men than 
Shaw have asked the theatre, time immemorial, 
to be first of all entertaining. After that, what- 
ever it pleases; but, first and last, entertaining. 

Nothing shameful attaches to a frank quest 
for entertainment. Why be hangdog about 
going to a play with the expectation of passing 
a pleasant evening? If your expectation is dis- 
appointed, you have every moral, mental and 
financial right which your bought ticket can 
confer to be bored and resentful. If the usher, 
the house manager or some such intellectual 
tries to snub you with the explanation that the 
play was not meant for people like you, ask for 
your money back—and see how long the argu- 
ment lasts. 

Go to the theatre in the stiff shirt-front mood 
of one who dares the performance to take his 
mind off the stockmarket. Be belligerent about 
it. Let not the laughter of the man on your 
right carry you off, nor the excitement of the 
schoolgirl on your left have anything what- 
soever to do with your own susceptibility to the 
joke or the plot. In short, go to the theatre of 
your own free will. Leave when you please, 
and in whatever frame of mind you want. 
That is not only your privilege. It is even your 
duty to the drama. The curse of the Ameri- 
can theatre is the humility of its audiences. 


OW and then, at the first New York night 

of some particularly execrable play, the 
hearers will pour a few snorts and guffaws up 
their sleeves. But first night audiences are a 
sort of Sanger’s Circus, professionally un- 
ashamed. The average New York crowd would 
no more think of bellowing at the author as 
they do in London, than it would dream of 
forcibly feeding the operatic conductor a dose 
of castor oil, as they have occasionally done in 
Milan. We have not yet attained the smallest 
suspicion that every man is, of himself and for 
himself, his own best critic. 

And, until you learn to be a critic in your 
own right, the theatre is not wholly yours. You 
may have Strindberg’s assurances that “the play- 
goer is just as smart as the critic and wants to 
maintain his judgment or his pleasure.” 

In these same “Blue Books” of Strindberg, 
there is this: “When I visit the theatre I am 
unbiased, receptive, sympathetic. If I dislike 
something, I overlook it. If I like something, 
I enjoy it but am unwilling to disturb the en- 
joyment by mental concentration. As a critic, 
however, I must act just the opposite way. I 
must judge, find why one thing pleases me and 
another displeases me. I can rarely enjoy. 
Since the whole theatre is based on illusion, 
there is nothing easier and more fatal than to 
make one’s self unreceptive.” 

If by any chance you can actually imagine 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


such a one as Strindberg sitting back, “unbiased, 
receptive, sympathetic”, without a_ single 
crotchet hopping in his beard or the smallest 
mania throbbing in his temples . . . well, I 
cannot. His remarks are only the usual pretty 
speech of a professional critic with a night off. 
As soon as he is back in the treadmill of play- 
going, he will be just as liable to proclaim that, 
unless you can look at a play critically, there is 
no use in your looking at it at all. In either 
case I should not agree with him. My only 
claim is this: that, in order to enjoy a play in 
your own fashion, you need your own brand 
of criticism to employ on it. 

Entertainment is probably the one virtue 





TWO POEMS 


By Dorotruy PARKER 


THE SMALL HOURS 


No more my little song comes back; 
And now of nights I lay 

My head on down, to watch the black 
And wait the unfailing gray. 


Oh, sad are winter nights, and slow; 
And sad’s a song that’s dumb; 

And sad it is to lie and know 
Another dawn will come. 


MEETING-PLACE 


Here the sky is clear and deep,— 
Tedious heart, be gay, be gay!— 

One and one, like counted sheep, 
Clouds go gamboling away. 

(Mary, robed in white and blue, 
Let him swear he has been true.) 


Here the leaves are cool and slow,—— 
Then be quiet, shrieking mind! — 
And the gracious boughs are low, 
And the roots are sure and kind. 
(Lord, that died upon a tree, 
Let him lie, and comfort me.) 
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common to the demands of all criticism. But 
when both you and I ask entertainment of a 
play, we may still be asking for utterly differ- 
ent things. I find ventriloquists forever enter- 
taining. Perhaps you abominate toe dancing, 
per se. Ibsen is my God; you are equally en- 
titled to think of him as a valet to dramatic 
platitudes. 

At one of the several special Ibsen matinées 
which recently turned our town so stern and 
chill, the man behind me was having a per- 
fectly gorgeous afternoon. He had come in 
late and not yet read his program. With the 
short, rough breath of one excited beyond car- 
ing about cast lists and synopses, he leaned over 
and asked who wrote this play. When I told 
him, he sat a moment very still and stunned. 
Even in the darkness I could see the rapture 
freeze out of his face. Then he chose the near- 


est exit. He was a fool—but I honoured him 
for going. Strong prejudices are an excellent 
thing to bring to the theatre. Also, to take 
out of it. 

In that same theatre program, as I remember, 
was an advertisement which began with this 
in largest letters: “FORM YOUR OWN OPINION”, 
Truly I think that that is an easier thing to do 
than to say. In fact, everyone does—and 50 
few of us admit it. The exquisite placing of 
the mole on the third chorus girl to the left js 
just as good a reason why the cloak-and-suit 
gentleman in the second row should find Sxo- 
ball Time or That’s No Lady entertaining as 
any I can print the next day in the name of art, 
But the poor old gentleman is too abashed by 
what he mistakes as “public opinion” to dare 
express one of his own. 


OW quaint it is of so many of the pres 
cious art theatres of our land to boast that 
the millionaires who back them never offer 
an interfering opinion. If I were taking advice 
(as who must not? ) I should just as lief have a 
millionaire’s. Why this vulgar prejudice 
against wealth? And why should not a de- 
cently inartistic opinion, presented by it mat- 
ters not whom, millionaire or no millionaire, 
turn out. to have value of its own when your 
company is teetering between a Hindu pastoral 
and a Parisian revue? The story goes that a 
virtuous old scrubwoman once made such a 
shocked outcry at the rehearsal of a famous 
opera in a famous opera house that the directors 
withdrew it immediately from the repertory. 
She, too, was entitled to her personal reaction. 
You will chew your humble pie with the 
protest that you have not the critical faculty. 
You will say—how many have said it, and how 
wistfully!—“I know what I like, and that’s 
all.” And that’s plenty. After all, you aren’t 
being paid to reduce this formula of “what | 
like” to print. You can change it with your 
moods. Moods are just as justifiable. If the 
playwright’s mood cannot overcome yours, that 
is not your lack but his. It would have to be an 
extraordinary drama which affected you pre- 
cisely the same way on two different evenings. 
But if you still lack confidence in the pro- 
priety of your own opinion why run after the 
jaded one of the day-by-day reviewer? His 
viewpoint is ten times more specialized than a 
necktie manufacturer’s at a hanging or a law- 
yer’s at Accused. For his viewpoint is the one 
he can put most fluently into writing. 

Why not try the theatre doorman, for in- 
stance? I can remember some more than 
sensible comparisons which were made by one 
of the seers in uniform at the Metropolitan. 
Tosca was his favourite opera because it ended 
fifteen minutes earlier than any other. Die 
Meistersinger, uncut, he considered one of the 
world’s worst; it began at seven and lasted until 
midnight. A fireman stationed behind the 
scenes of Processional once gave me the grand- 
est description I have ever heard of that master 
stroke of Americanistics which the Theatre 
Guild put on last season. A property man has 

(Continued on page 130) 
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STEICHEN 


John Emerson and Anita Loos 


py EMERSON and Anita Loos (Mrs. Emerson) have been partners 
in the tidy little business of writing since their marriage. They have 
two plays (The Whole Town’s Talking and The Fall of Eve) and number- 
less movie scenarios to their credit. Mr. Emerson used to be an actor in 
his salad days and is still president of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
the union formed when, in 1919, the embattled mummers terrified the 


wicked managers and convulsed the innocent bystanders by going on strike. 
It was after an armed truce had been made effective that Mr. Emerson suc- 
ceeded Francis Wilson. Miss Loos has recently struck out for herself as 
the author of a richly comic and arrestingly original book called Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, the overseas diary of a baby-faced but predatory moron. 
This is now cooking as a play on the back of the Emerson-Loos stove 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Diary of a Movie Star 
A Simple Aveu, Heart-Searching and Poignant, by Our Own Lady of Pain 


The Ritz Hotel 
Monday, April 1st 


HIS morning I awakened with a low 
moan. The dim blue light of dawn stole 


achingly through my window, and I 
thought: What, after all, is this thing which we 
call life? 

A little twilight of perfect sorrows. 

Like a grey hand out of the night, sadness 
enfolded me. I felt myself exquisitely in 
pain... pain like the swooning of a thou- 
sand oceans pain like the cry of a 
wounded gull. A cleansing flood of agony 
closed over my head while I writhed exultant 
and with a hoars2 cry flung into the air several 
little objects which my fingers feverishly had 
grasped—a handkerchief, a pink satin mule, a 
volume of Baudelaire, and a pound of nougat 
from the table at my side. These things, de- 
scending, fell about the floor with small empty 
noises, each one a knife in my heart... I 
slept, like a babe. 

When I awoke again it was to see Hedwig in 
the doorway with my orange juice. Hedwig is 
a darling. She has a mole upon the chin, a 
large, happy mole from which three hairs 
quaintly wander. To me, it has a splendid 
quality, this mole—a something sternly pagan. 
I watch it, entranced. 

Am I not a child in these things? 

“Well,” said Hedwig, “I see the lipstick’s 
rubbed off on the pillow again.” Her eye 
wandered to the floor beside my bed. “And 
for gosh’ sakes, be careful of this! You want 
to lose it and have Mr. Kratzheim from the 
studio over here with a nice cancelled con- 
tract?” She picked up the letter from the 
floor where I had flung it after restoring my 
soul with its contents again last night, and with 
a happy cry I clasped the precious thing to my 
breast while Hedwig set down my orange juice 
and sternly withdrew to prepare my bath. 

Generosity is my mood. When she returns 
I will give her those false eyelashes of which I 
received seventeen dozen pairs after endorsing 
them so enthusiastically in the papers last week. 
She will wear them on Sundays and gala days 
when she runs to meet her lover with the broad 
ears and the turquoise sash. . . . Happy, happy 
Hedwig! Perhaps she, too, is beloved .. . al- 
though she has not the look. 


Still the Ritz 
Wednesday, April 3rd 
AM quite in love with my toes. This 
morning I watched them, the naughty lit- 
tle fellows, popping in and out of the green 
water of my bath like sprays of coral in an azure 
sea, or rosebuds ’neath a mist of fern, and I 
thought: What happiness you could bring to the 
world, my dears—dancing, running to meet a 
lover, just quietly existing . . . but you are 
forever imprisoned! Lashed to my stubborn 
fect you twinkle and caper as you will, yet you 
must do my bidding, not yours. And I? Ah, 

God! I am inferior to my toes! 

With this melancholy fancy, I became so 
filled with despair that I would have plunged 








By NARCISSE NOEL 


forever beneath the waters of my tub had not 
Hedwig at that moment entered with a news- 
paper. 

“T see where Lola La Mont’s new picture got 
good notices,” she said grimly. “You better 
get busy and pull off that stunt of yours if 
you’re going to. The paper’s alive with stor- 
ies about her.” 

“Wait till Sunday,” I cried gaily, “when the 
magazine sections come out with old Otto’s 





DRAWING BY BENITO 


A SANGUINE DOLORES 
“Render, Mr. Finger,’ I said, ‘unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
I am ambitious, yes. I ride rough- 
shod over hearts, over dreams... yet, 
withal, I feel, I think, I suffer ... 
bref, Mr, Finger, I am a woman” 


letter! Miss La Mont will laugh upon the other 
side of her face-lifting then, perhaps.” And 
I sternly wrung out my sponge. 

“If you don’t lose it before Sunday,” mut- 
tered Hedwig, “I found it three times already 
in the dog’s basket this week. Flutterbudget!” 
And she went puttering around frowning into 
her hair. Dear Hedwig! 

“Flutterbudget perhaps, but I have Jived. 
Remember, Hedwig, the fencing master in 
Vienna, the Duke’s son in Petrograd, the glass 
blower in Bohemia and —ah, dear, dead days— 
the Countess’s gigolo at Cannes!” 

Hedwig sniffed. She does this frequently, 
owing to a defect in her breathing. “Him that 
borrowed the thirty dollars off you to get his 
teeth fixed? And where is he now?” 

I slipped into an almond-green négligée 
and wandered into my boudoir. 

“He will come back. They will all come 
back—begging, pleading, casting their torn 


hearts at my feet. But I, Hedwig, shall have 
flown, like the butterfly, to another and fresher 
blossom.” 

Even as I spoke I became aware of a great 
clamour in the corridor outside my door—a 
clash of men’s voices above which a low moan 
floated dreadfully. My mind, feeding upon 
its twisted fancies, burned with new fire. $5 
they had followed me, even here, to eat their 
hearts out upon my threshold. I strode to the 
door. “Out rabble!” I cried, as I flung it 
open. 

Dear Diary, life is like that. It was but a 
little group of house-men, chattering as they 
ran along behind a loudly moaning vacuum 
cleaner. 

My eyes filled with tears. So must the lonely 
snowdrop feel when it lifts its head to the sun, 
only to be crushed to earth again by its dreary 
weight of snow. I drooped in the doorway 
while a strange parade of melancholy thoughts 
passed, like fading blossoms, through my mind 
. . . pansies for Wistfulness, lilies for Sor- 
row, the flaming orchids of Despair. It was at 
this moment that I raised my head and per- 
ceived a small bush of bleeding hearts advanc- 
ing toward me down the corridor. 


HIS is true. On and on they came, their 

fragile blossoms weeping upon their stems, 
a throb of colour like a lonely sob in that dim 
place, and when they came abreast of me a 
small, round man came out from behind them 
and smiled at me. 

“T am the Florist’s Son,” he said. 

Ah, little red book, are we then but tinder to 
flare into flame at the whim of some unseen 
god? It was so when I first saw Mr. Finger, 
the florist’s son. 

He was a man winningly curved, a dear jam- 
pot of a man whose shoes twinkled and smiled, 
whose suit blossomed with demure buttons. 
And I have loved so many thin men! I held 
cut my hand. “What brings you, my friend!” 
I asked. 

“Easter is near,” he said, “and father is 
sending bleeding hearts to all the most alluring 
actresses of the screen. I brought these in the 
hope of seeing you.” 

Last night I slept with a bleeding heart be- 
neath my pillow and another, little red book, 
in my breast. 

Thursday, April 4th 

God give me Mr. Finger! 


Friday, April 5th 

Mr. Finger begins to love me. Today his 
hand shook as I gave him his tea. He became 
jealous. 

“Tell me, Madonna,” he said (“Madonna” 
is his name for me because he says I am like 
the fragrance of the cold Madonna lilies in his 
father’s shop). “Tell me, is it true that you 
possess a letter from the late King Otto of 
Herzegovina in which he calls you by endear- 
ing names and showers tribute upon both your 
person and your art?” 

I smiled. “It is true.” 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Music Hall Sketches 


67 


Two Episodes of Life with a French Road Company by a Former Trouper 


contemporary French writers of fiction. Several 
sketches by her hand have appeared in Vanity Fair. 
Like her own heroine in her two greatest noveis, 
La Vagabonde and L’Entrave, Colette was, herself, 
an actress who knew well the picturesque life of 
the travelling theatrical troupe and the world of 
the dressing room. The two sketches on this page 
are vignettes of the third-rate, transportable theatre 


a cna NOTE: Colette is one of the foremost 


THE STOPOVER 


JOLTING and leisurely train aban- 

doned a sleepy, yawning, and whimpe:- 

ing crew, at F on a bright, crisp 

spring afternoon. The blue sky was barely 

flecked with light clouds, It was a day fragrant 
with half-opened lilacs. 

The fresh wind stung our cheeks and made 

our eyes smart, for they were as sensitive as the 

eves of convalescents who have ventured out 





too soon. 

The train that we were to take from that 
point would not leave for two hours and a half. 

Two hours and a half! Whatever should 
we do? 

“Let’s send some post cards 

“No, let’s go and have some coffee and 
sandwiches.” 

“Let’s play cards.” 

“How about doing a little sight-seeing?” 

The manager of the troupe suggested that 
we visit the park; for then he could go to 
sleep in the buffet with his chin hidden away 
in his upturned collar without being obliged to 
listen to the complaints of his disgruntled troupe. 

“Come on, then. To the park!” 

Outside of the station, we felt all around us 
the hostile stares of the townspeople. 

“These people have never seen anything 
in their lives,” said the little imgénue, aggres- 
sively, “Towns where they don’t have shows 
are always full of boobs.” 

“So are the ones where they do have them,” 
observed the duenna cynically. 


}>> 


E WERE ugly, graccless, and arrogant: 

pale from fatigue or flushed from a 
hasty breakfast. The rain at Douai, the sun at 
Nimes, the salty wind of Biarritz, had turned 
green and rusty those terrible travelling cloaks, 
coverers of a multitude of sins, to which an 
English style still lingered. Moreover, we had 
slept all over France in our shapeless hats, a!] 
of us, that is—except the old soubrette who 
balanced three funereal plumes on a plateau of 
dusty velvet, a relic of another day. 

I looked at those hearse-like trappings and at 
the woman beneath them as if I had never seen 
them before. 

In this town in which “they don’t have 
shows,” she seemed out of place, with her too 
striking profile. “I don’t know why it is, but 
every one says that I look just like Sarah Bern- 
hardt,” she would say. “What do you think?” 

A little breeze blew our skirts about as we 
came into a public square and undulated the 
bleached hair of the ingémue. She cried out 
and clung to her hat; and I could see between 
her hair and her eyebrows a smear of rouge 


By COLETTE 
carelessly left on. It was the rouge of the 
night before last. 

Why couldn’t I turn away my eyes when 
the breeze disclosed the underpinnings of the 
duennaf And shall I ever forget the dirty, 
greyish-white collar of the leading man with 
a yellow line of perspiration at the top, the 
juicy pipe of the comic, the cigar butt of the 
assistant manager, the soiled lavender necktie 
of the property man, the disceloured and greasy 
beard of the noble father? What magic mov- 
ing screen of plants and flowers could hide 
them from me! Oh, how they looked in that 
“town where they don’t have shows”! 

And as for myself; I could not get by the 
window of the clockmaker fast enough not to 
see in his mirror that my hair was dry and dull; 
that there were dark circles under my eyes; 





AQUATINT BY LAURA KN.GAT 


DANCER RESTING 


Laura Knight, the English artist, has found 
in the backstage life of the theatre much 
interesting material for her drawings and 
etchings. An exhibition of her works was 
recently held at the Carnegie Institute 


that my lips were parched and cracked with 
thirst; that my figure had slumped in its crum- 
pled dress. 

I looked for all the world like a discouraged 
insect beaten by the rain in a springtime drizzle. 
I looked like a plucked fowl! I looked like a 
governess in distress! 1 looked—my God!—I 
looked like a road company actress—And what 
more can I say than that! 

There, at last, was the premised park. It 
was well worth the long walk from the railroad 
station on feet made tender by wearing shoes 
eighteen hours a day. There was a thick grove, 
a sleeping chateau, with every blind closed, in 
the middle of a smooth lawn, long avenues of 
trees with their sparse tender foliage just bud- 
ding out, wild hyacinth and cuckoos! 





One trembles a little in. spite of himself 
when one feels in his hot fingers a living 
flower, cool in the shadows filled with a delicate 
new life. A softened light, kind to our ruined 
visages, imposed silence. A lively breeze dropped 
from the tree tops and ran down the path, 
bending the branches before it and disappear- 
ing like a mischievous phantom. 

We were silent—but not for long! “Oh, the 
country!” sighed the ingénue. “Yes. Let’s sit 
down,” said the duenna. “My legs are giving 
way under me.” 

At the foot of a beech, we sat down—wan- 
derers without grace or beauty. The men 
smoked; and the women looked down the path 
to where, against the blue, burned a clump of 
rhododendron. 

“The country makes me sleepy,” said the 
comic, yawning. 

“Yes, but it’s a healthy fatigue,’ 
duenna. 

“Healthy! You make me sweat!” said the 
ingénue, shrugging her plump shoulders. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing ages a woman like living in the country.” 


> decreed the 


HE assistant manager took out his pipe, 

spat, and began: “An impression of mel- 
ancholy, which is not without a certain grand- 
eur, exudes—” 

“Shut up!” growled the leading man under 
his breath, looking at his watch as 
afraid of missing an entrance cue. 

A tall fellow, limp and pale, who helped 
with scenery, watched a beetle clad in an 
armour of blue steel and teased it with a straw. 

I inhaled diligently in order to find and re- 
call forgotten odours that came to me as if from 
a deep well. There were some that escaped 
me and of which I no longer knew the names. 

None of us laughed; and if the big soubrette 
hummed a little it was a very broken and sad 
little air. We were not at our ease. It was too 
beautiful. 

A friendly: peacock appeared at the end of 
the path; and behind his spread tail we saw that 
the sky was rosy. Evening was upon us. The 
peacock walked slowly in front of us like a 
courteous attendant ordered to show us out. 
My companions were almost running. 

“Come on. We must allow plenty of time 
to get to the train.” 

‘We knew that we would not be late, but we 
fled from the beautiful garden, from the silence, 
the peace, the noble leisure, of which we were 
not worthy. We ran from the hotel, for the 
stuffy dressing room, for the blinding foot- 
lights. Babbling incoherently, we ran toward 
the illusion of living fast and furiously, of 
working hard, of having no time to think s) 
that we might bear away with us neither regrets, 
nor remorse, nor remembrance. 





if he were 


THE ENGLISH DANCER 


As she is young and frail and blonde and 
blue-eyed, she exactly fulfills all the known re- 
quirements of a little English dancer. She talks 

(Continued on page 132) 
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COURTESY OF SCOTT @ FOWLES 
EUROPA AND THE BULL 
Mr. Manship brought his sculpture with him from Paris. He recently returned to 
America after a long sojourn abroad, and will henceforth reside here permanently. The 
work is characteristic of Manship, who will soon have an exhibition at Palm Beach 


THE FLIGHT OF EUROPA 
The work of the American sculptor, Paul Manship, has 
long been distinguished by a marked simplification of 
style and by his choice of subjects—usually a group 
to which some fleet-footed animal imparts a feeling 
of strong and graceful action. The above group, the 
Europa, is in bronze and measures two feet in length 


New Manship Sculpture 
Recently Completed in Paris 


REVERSE OF EUROPA AND THE BULL 
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Another Example of the Failure of the Imprisonment System for Murderers 


N A night in October, 1891, a man 
standing near a public house, in Water- 
loo Road, London, was attracted by the 
actions of a girl on the other side of the street. 
She had been leaning against a wall; suddenly 
she fell to the ground, flat on her face. In 
that neighbourhocd this was not especially 
strange, but her observer was kind-hearted. He 
ran across the street, helped her up, and having 
inquired her address, assisted her to walk home. 
She was in great distress, but managed to say 
that “‘a tall gentleman”, whom she further de- 
scribed, had given her something to drink twice 
“out of a bottle with white stuff in it”. She 
was only nineteen; her name Ellen Donworth; 
and she belonged to that great army of women 
who have been pathetically described by almost 
every English man of letters since DeQuincey. 
She soon began to suffer frightful convul- 
sions; a doctor ordered her removal to a hos- 
pital and she diced en route. A post-mortem 
proved poisoning by strychnine. ‘The tragedy 
caused a great sensation in the neighbourhood, 
and was called “the Lambeth mystery”. Noth- 
ing more came to light, however, except the 
receipt of two peculiar letters. One of these, 
addressed to the coroner, and signed, ““A.O’ Brien, 
detective,” offered to reveal the murderer in 
return for the trifling consideration of £300,- 
000! The other sent to W. H. Smith & Son in 
the Strand, accused one of the firm of the crime, 
but offered to save him if the writer, “H. 
Bayne,” should be retained as a barrister. The 
Messrs. Smith were further advised to paste a 
paper in their office window as a sign of accept- 
ance. By request of the police, they put up 
the paper, but Mr. Bayne was reticent. 


Or*: week after the murder of Ellen Don- 
worth, people living in a house on Lam- 
beth Road were wakened <t three in the morn- 
ing by the screams of a woman. They went to 
her room, and found her lying across the bed, 
evidently in great agony. She was a prostitute, 
awoman of twenty-seven, named MatildaClover. 
Earlicr in the night she had received in her 
room a man whom she knew as “Fred”. A 
servant in the house, named Lucy Rose, had 
seen him arrive, but in the dimly lighted hall 
got only a glimpse of his tall figure, covered 
with a cape overcoat, and wearing a high silk 
hat. Later, she had heard him depart. Clover’s 
torments were appalling, but in an interval of 
relicf she told Lucy Rose that she been poi- 
soned by scme pills given to her by “that man 
Fred’. She died, after hours of terrible suffer- 
ing, and the doctor, by some carelessness, certi- 
fied that the cause of death was alcoholism. 
Late during the next month, the distin- 
guished physician, Dr. Broadbent of Portman 
Square, received an extraordinary letter, signed 
“M. Malone”. In it, the doctor was accused 
of murdering Matilda Clover, with strychnine, 
and threatened with exposure unless he paid 
£2,500. He was told, by the writer, to put a 
“personal” in the Daily Chronicle to signify his 
willingness to pay the blackmail; and, upon 
police advice, the advertisement was printed, 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


and the trap laid. “M. Malone” was invited 
to call at Dr. Broadbent’s house, where two de- 
tectives eagerly awaited him. As in the case of 
the Smiths, however, no attempt was made to 
follow up the letter. In December, the Coun- 
tess Russell, at the Savoy Hotel, received a letter 
in which Lord Russell was accused of the mur- 
der of Clover. 


_— ee ee 
Ellen Donworth’s Death 
To the Guests, 


of the Metropole Hotel. 


Dados und Gentliinsn, 


Ellen Donworth on the 13th last October is vs day in the 
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| I hereby notify you that the pemwn who puisoned 
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employ uf the Metropole Hotel anc that your hives are ie 


danger as lung as you reuain in this Hotel 


Yours respecttutly, 
W. H. MURRAY. 


Sinden Wf vad 41842 





THE “METROPOLE” CIRCULAR 
A fac-simile of the famous ‘‘Metropole”’ 
circular mailed from Canada to the 
guests of the Hotel Metropole, London 
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LE MNES ee 
“PRED” 


The eccentricities of 
Thomas Neill Crean 


made his case one of the 
oddest in crime history 


After these events and as with Jack the Rip- 
per, there was an interval of a few months, 
followed in April by a still greater tragedy. It 
was enacted, as usual, in a dismal neighbour- 
hood, and in the black hours of night. A police 
constable walking his beat near the Waterloo 
Road, at about two in the morning, witnessed 
the not unusual sight of a man being let out of 
a house by a young girl. He recognized the 
latter as one Emma Shrivell, aged about eigh- 
teen; and in the light of the street lamp he not 
only observed that the man was wearing a tall 
hat, but caught the gleam of eye-glasses. Less 
than an hour later the house was aroused by 


shrieks from the Shrivell girl, and from her 
companion, Alice Marsh. Both were in the 
tetanic convulsions of strychnine poisoning. 
They told their landlady that they had been 
entertaining at supper a man known to them as 
“Fred”; he represented himself as a doctor. 
Before leaving he gave to each girl three “long, 
thin pills’’,—that is, capsules, a novelty at that 
time in England. For some reason the poor 
creatures obediently swallowed the capsules, and 
after diabolical tortures descended into the 
grave. Alice Marsh died in the cab on the way 
to the hospital; Shrivell endured her sufferings 
for five hours, and died at cight o’clock. 


T WAS now apparent to the police that 

they had the problem of a systematic 
murderer; one who operated by poison; and 
among women to whom any man could have 
access at any time. An order was issued for the 
exhumation of the body of Matilda Clover— 
fourteen coffins had to be moved to reach hers 
—and an autopsy revealed that she had also 
died from strychnine. Before long it came to 
light that many other women had met and 
talked with the strange man. One of them, 
called Lou Harvey, afterwards wrote a letter to 
the magistrate describing her curious adventures. 
She had met the man thrice; the second time 
was by appointment on the Thames Embank- 
ment, where he brought her some pills which 
he said would improve her complexion. She 
was suspicious, however, and pretended to take 
the pills, but actually dropped them on the 
ground. Meeting her again a month later, he 
was apparently surprised and disconcerted to 
find her alive, and quickly walked away. 

Another girl upon whom he called, used the 
romantic name of Violet Beverley. To her he 
offered what he called ‘an American drink”,— 
a term which, in the British Isles, has always 
been practically synonymous with hell-broth. 
This is not unreasonable when one remembers 
the perversions of the cocktail which used to 
be offered at “American” bars in London and 
Paris. Miss Beverley was wise and patriotic, 
and preferred home-brews. As a matter of fact, 
clews to the murdcrer’s detection were becom- 
ing numerous,—and they were all furnished by 
the man himself. He was moving about the 
dark streets of London, grotesque in his high 
hat and sober professional clothes, but venomous 
as a puff-adder. It is not unlikely that he 
formed part of the composite portrait drawn by 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes in her extraordinarily 
able novel, The Lodger. The costume, the 
Bible-reading and other peculiarities of the 
Lodger suggest this idea. 

In May, Sergeant McIntyre of Scotland Yard 
made the acquaintance, by accident, of one 
Dr. Neill. The officer was introduced to the 
physician by Mr. Armstead, a photographer,— 
one of whose works, incidentally, adorns this 
article. Dr. Neill was much annoyed, he said; 
policemen were following him, suspecting him, 
and injuring his business. They had even tried 
to associate him with the deaths of the Marsh 

(Continued on page 106) 





How to Keep a Bee 


VANITY FAIR 


Reporting a Very Strictly Scientitic Investigation of Love-Life in the Apiary 





A SWARM 


A photograph, posed 
especially for this mag- 
azine, of three exem- 
plary bees at swarm- 
ing time. (Photograph 
enlarged .0073 times.) 


LTHOUGH the most 
industrious of our 
little furred and 

feathered cousins, the bee 
has only lately come into his 
own. In recent years, how- 
ever, bee-kecping has been 
on the increase everywhere, 
and on their country estates 
amateur fanciers are taking 
up the Honcy Bee with in- 
terest, and setting it down 
again even more quickly. 
What more sedate hobby 
for an elderly banker of a 
retiring disposition, as well 
as income, than to conduct 
an apiary in a corner of his 
garden? Here he may con- 
struct his hives and raise the 
occupants; here he may se- 
cure the rich dripping honey; 





or of a pleasant summer’s 
day, armed with binoculars and a_ notebook, 
he may station himself on a nearby hill and 
cbserve with comparative safety the swarm- 
ing and industry of these busy denizens of 
the air. 

Bees may be distinguished from all the 
other Hymenoptera, such as nasturtiums, by 
means of the hind tarsus, which is a sort of 
overalls or jumper that the bee wears while 
fooling around the pollen. These tarsi are 
attached by means of trochanters, or suspend- 
ers. If the insect is picked up between the 
thumb and right forefinger and held under 
a powerful microscope, the basal segment of 
the tarsus will appear to be more or less dilated, 
flattened, and usually hairy, proving that the 
insect is a bee. On the other hand, if you have 
tried to pick the insect up between your thumb 
and right forefinger, you will have found out 
that it was a bee anyway. A bee is nobody’s 


fool. 


HE common Honey Bee (apis mellifera) 
exists in communities that number from 
10,000 to 60,000 individuals; and these are 
divided into three classes. One is the female 
bee, or gueen, one to a community, who is 
capable of almost unlimited production of eggs, 
sometimes laying as many as 3,000 in a good 
full day at the office. Another class consists of 
the males, or drones, of which there are several 
thousand. No one has ever explained just ey 
there are several thousand in such a restricted 
community as this; and it is commonly sup- 
posed that they just sit around and play poker 
all day, as they do at the Lambs Club. The 
third and most common class is known as the 
workers, who, between you and me, are neither 
little boy bees nor little girl bees, but are made 
of worsted. All work and no play makes life 
a piece of laundry soap, as far as they are con- 
cerned. 
The males, or drones, may be distinguished 
from the females by the fact that they wear 


By COREY FORD 


trousers. In addition the eyes of these drones 
are remarkably large and meet at the top of 
the head. As a result of this the bee always 
fancies that he is going left when he is flying 
right, and at the same time he imagines that 
he is going right when he is flying left; con- 
sequently he proceeds due north in a straight 
line. The fact that he is cross-eyed would also 
be rather dangerous if he were to try to climb 
a ladder; but fortunately bees never climb 
ladders. Neither do they spin. 

The nuptial flight of the gueen bee takes 
place high in the air, and usually within a few 
days after she has left her cell, With a sly 
glance she drops her handkerchief behind a 
group of males, and at once springs coyly into 
the air, followed by the entire flock. Higher 
and higher they circle, the males endeavouring 
frantically to catch her until, panting and ex- 
hausted, they drop back to the hive again one by 
one, declaring that, shoot! no woman was ever 
worth that much trouble. Finally only the 
strongest male is left. Later the happy queen 
returns to her hive, where she devotes herself 
thenceforth to a sedate motherhood and the 
increase of her tribe. 

It is not until the following afternoon that 
one of the workers, hearing a faint scratching 
outside, discovers on the doorstep a pathetic 
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DRAWING BY THE AUTHOR 


THE INNER BEE 


An X-ray drawing made by the author, 
showing the interior of a honey-producing 
bee, and how it is done. All essential 
parts of the bee’s complicated machinery 
are clearly identified by plain lettering 


wreck with his hair full of hay and dust all 
over his coat. When sufficiently revived he is 
heard to announce, in a hoarse whisper, that he 
is off women for life, and how do you get to 
be a worker? 

The care and culture of these really fascina- 


ting creatures is best conducted in an apiary or 
collection of beehives. These buildings may be 
constructed of glass, in case the owner wishes to 
observe the more intimate home-life of the 
bees; but, for practical purposes, wood and 
straw are most commonly employed, and hives 
may be made from old cracker boxes, barrels, 
and egg crates. In some cases hives also resu't 
from eating lobsters or crabs, and may be treated 
by applying dilute acids or bichloride of mer- 
cury to the affected parts. 

Anyone with a bent for mechanics and plenty 
of time on his hands can make his own apiary; 
and in this work the directions are fairly sim- 
ple. The most popular form of hive was in- 
vented by Langstroth, who spent a number of 
years among bees, disguised in a checkered cap 
and a week’s growth of beard and living with 
a queen named Mildred. In the course of his 
investigations, Langstroth found that he could 
always make the best honey when he wis 
standing up; and consequently the modern 
hives are all built straight up and down. Out- 
side the front of the brood apartment is a large 
alighting board, upon which the bees come slid- 
ing down as they whiz by through the air, 
bracing all their six or eight feet as they skid 
across the smooth surface, and backing air vio- 
lently until they come to a halt and dismount, 
slapping off the dusty pollen with their riding 
crops. 


- the door they pass into the 
spacious front hall of the hive, from which 
they may enter the parlour, library and kitchea. 
To the right a broad flight of stairs leads se- 
ductively to the queen’s chambers or work- 
rooms; and the rest of the hive is given over to 
the stockrooms and the nursery. These apiaries 
are located in a good neighbourhood, with 
plenty of sunlight and running water and not 
a ten-minute walk from the station. Consult 
Maeterlinck, The Life of the Bee, or your own 
broker. 

Bees must eat, like all the rest of us; for 
what one of us great, hulking humans does not 
depend upon his groceries after all? For this 
purpose the careful bee keeper must sce that his 
hives are always supplied with fresh-cut flowers. 
In the summer a handful of roses will do the 
trick, and may be left in a cut-glass vase in the 
center of the stockroom, with a visiting card 
and some formal sentiment. In the winter, 
however, flowers are not always secured so 
easily; and it is often wiser to fill the hives with 
artificial poinsettias, which are just as cheery 
and bright and Jast much longer. Although aduit 
bees feed on saccharine juices, such as ]emon 
soda, the little larvae are fed by their elders on 
“bee bread”, a sort of whole-wheat biscuit 
which is very good when spread with honey. 
This honey, as it is called, may be purchased 
at any convenient dairy. 

In order to aid the insect in reaching the 
nectar which lies at the bottom of tube-like 
flowers, the bee is equipped with a prolonged 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Aninun ExMAres 


In His Father’s Footsteps—Douglas Fairbanks, Junior 


BOUT ten years ago, a spirited young actor named Douglas Fairbanks 

first sprang upon our cinema screens in a motion picture entitled 
The Lamb and began to grow—perhaps more by leaps and bounds than 
can be truthfully said of any other star—into what was to be, ten years 
hence, our most spectacular film plaver; at which time Douglas Junior 
was chiefly engaged in eating peas and zwieback with a pusher out of 
a nursery plate. The subsequent career of little Douglas differed from 
that of any other little boy only in the possession of a more glamorous 
father than most until he came, last year, into prominence himself as 
the star of an agile screen drama entitled Stephen Steps Out. Since 


then his shadow has capered faithfully across the screen in the wake 
of his father’s slightly iarger one, and this season he has done his first 
piece of genuine emotional acting in that bleeding heart of motion 
picture melodramas—Stella Dallas. Last September, Junior Fairbanks 
received his final accolade in an invitation to preside, among other stars, 
as one of the judges of the Atlantic City Beauty Pageant; and if we 
are to judge from the above photograph, not even a series of activities, 
spiced as these are with the flavour of an intense varietv, will satisfy 
this ambitious young actor, for in his dark and brooding eye there 
seems to lurk a fine determination to play Hamlet before he is twenty 
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DRAWING BY MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


A Charleston Lesson in the Great Metropolis 


EHOLD one of those innumerable Charleston studios de Juxe 

which have followed the tap-tap of the Charleston about the 
town. The mahogany gentleman with the ochre spats seated at the 
left is Lucius Goldbeck, the famous instructor in black-and-tan 
terpsichore, and exponent extraordinary of the Charleston for ‘“‘ladies 
and gentlemen.” The boys at the bar have knocked off work early 
and taken a sneak from the atelier of Ginsburg, Levy and Levinson, 
makers of Kahn's Klassy-Kut Klothes for Kollege Men. Observe 
them, please, in a brave, brave attempt to master the ‘foundation 
step” without which the Charleston becomes something just north 
of Trenton, N. J. The theory of this step is to knock the knees 
together, lift and point the heels, and extend the toes east and west, 
at the same time keeping everything quiet on the Potomac. The 


young miss in whose direction Mr. Goldbeck is pointing his Corona. 
Corona is Isabella Kountz, the Charleston prodigy of the class. Made- 
moiselle Kountz is the fashion editor of Ladies’ Underwear and has 
taken up the darktown strut with a view to reducing her cubic capacity 
down to a pleasant 42. Isabella’s girl-friend, Corinne, from Astoria, 
clinging to the only chair in the studio, is doing some heavy breath- 
ing and wishing it were all over. As a matter of fact it is all over 
with Herman Myrtenkranz, Vice-President, Second Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Clairette Brassiere Company, Inc., shown wiping 
his face with his handkerchief. Needless to say, the Charleston has 
proved too strenuous for Herman, and nothing but a cup of coffee, a 
Taw meat sandwich and a pair of herrings will put him on his feet. 
Incidentally, the ballet picture at the right is mot by Degas 
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Charleston, Hey! Hey! 


An Attempt to Trace the Origin of America’s Newest Dance Madness 


HE other day, pursuing a quest for testi- 

mony on the existence of virtue of the 

classico-three-dimensional kind among 
the bovine damosels of the land, I picked up one 
of Mr. Macfadden’s journals of purity and be- 
held among an amazing array of dripping hearts 
a confession by some audacious izgénue of how 
she originated the Charleston. An illustrated 
document, in fine keeping with the ruling 
spirit of America, it revealed that the young 
person led to the confession trough had, for 
reasons unknown, I think it was last year, gone 
on a vacation to a cotton plantation in South 
Carolina. There, fired by the beauty of the 
sunsets and the lyrical fervour of the moon, she 
used to find herself of evenings dreaming on 
the moonlit porch. Shortly after dusk each day 
the darkies on the plantation would gather in a 
circle in. front of the porch and one by one 
execute the steps of an exotic jungle dance, 
quite forcign to her, Watching them, the 
thunderous, intricate rhythm they showed, it 
occurred to the young lady that here, perhaps, 
were the clements of something which could 
be appropriated, refined, and exhibited as a 
vital, legitimate, whangdoodle of a dance 
worthy of the nation’s best concern. Returning 
to her Chicago abcde, the young lady set to 
work, arduously and exhaustingly, she and her 
ebony Bridget, till one bright sunny day with 
that ecstasy which the pects tell us comes with 
the act of creation, she was suddenly aware of 
having “accomplished something”, of being 
able and ready to broadcast, free of copyrights 
and such, a dance which was destined to revo- 
lutionize the art in America. 


UBSEQUENTLY, as a sobering aftermath 

to the amusement which I was thus afforded, 
| was alarmed to find symptoms of an epidemic 
of Charleston originators. Periodicals of dignity 
and no little prestige, | found devoting, with a 
shameless piety, space to the experience of some 
red-lipped gazelle fresh from the music halls 
cn how she had not merely conquered but 
“refined” and “subdued” the difficult and 
exotic rhythm of the Charleston, Not to be 
cutdone, I found, too, among the dusky inno- 
centi of my bailiwick a similar disposition either 
to familiarize the world with the spiritual joys 
the sensaton of creation brings, or, following 
a turbulent gangster motif, to assign the origin 
of the dance which is exciting the mineral, 
animal, emotional and vegetable life of the 
United States, to some ancestral kraal of their 
own. Sam Manning, the Negro worker of the 
play, Processional, swears there is nothing new 
about the Charleston, that the blacks of the 
pitch lake region of Trinidad used to dance it 
long before it found the trail north to Harlem. 
And with this esoteric view I find Fred Hall, 
a jazz band leader, in The Orchestra World 
for October, 1925, concurring, in that he as- 
serts “the Charleston rhythm originated in 
West Indian music.” 

In spite of all contrary evidence, I am in- 
clined to believe that establishing the precise 
origin of the Charleston—much less pinning to 
some free-limbed genius of the dance the laurel 


By ERIC WALROND 


wreath for having first given to it the whirl and 
swing of reality—is similar to determining the 
authorship of those “canticles of woe,” the 





THE ADVISERS 


By NatTuatia CRANE 


Once on a day Griselda— 

She of the narrow shin— 
Taunted that younger damsel, 
Even Madeda Ginn. 


This was the way she ranted: 
“Shame on yourself, and fie, 
Romping with russet satyrs, 
You, with the odd-shaped cye. 


“Under the moon I saw you 
Down where the rattans wave; 
Mayhap you want instruction, 
Gift of a goat-foot knave. 


“Ever the glance of Phryne 
Carries the quester’s gleam; 
Ever a Sappho’s pulses 

Shout for the old regime.” 


Up rose that younger damsel, 
Red to the dulcet chin; 
Suddenly, someone calling, 
Chanted “Madeda Ginn.” 


Turned she unto the thickets, 
Traversed a tussocked cleft, 
Came to the oldest parrot 
Counting the feathers left. 


There, mid the topaz grasses 
Told of Griselda’s tongue; 
Answered that painted Plato 
Pacing a bamboo rung. 


“I am a gay adviser, 

All of a hundred eleven; 
I was a great grandfather 
Ere I was half of seven. 


“Many the wars I’ve witnessed, 
Sprung by a narrow stave; 
Fluff—till the trees sank downward 
Under the plumes we gave. 


“Tush, for the dry Griseldas 
Juggling a mouldy feud; 

We want the sway of palm trees 
Launching the latest brood. 


“Love and the rites it sentries 
Only the vexed condemn; 
There are the lower branches— 
There is the goblin stem. 


“Often a meagre leafage 
Covers the mellow things, 
Vermin have linked with ermine, 
Mice with the golden wings. 


“Gray is the eye of adder 
Gold is the eye of toad; 
Somewhere there rests a reason, 
Somewhere a chan’lor’s code. 


“Grieve not because Griselda 
Stands for the narrow shin; 
I put my faith in candour, 
Also Madeda Ginn.” 











camp meeting spirituals, All that we know, and 
probably will ever know, is that the Charleston 
is unmistakably a Negro dance, of Negro origin, 
and, like the “blues,” the spirituals, and the 
folk-songs for which this country is famed, 
sprang out of the intense emotional experience 
of the peasant blacks of the South. Baptismally 
speaking, so far as the Negroes of Charleston, 
South Carolina, are concerned, it could just as 
well have originated in a hamlet on the River 
Platte. 


AKING its first bow about three years ago 
\ in Shuffle Along to the tune of the Ba/ti- 
more Buzz, a song written by the then obscure 
Eubie Blake, the Charleston is today an inte- 
grally triumphant part of every show and 
musical comedy of any consequence in New 
York. In the same way that years ago the 
Vernon Castles showed a distinct preference 
for the Negro cakewalk, the very best white 
dancers today are surrendering to the strenuous 
rhythm of the Charleston. 

And in Harlem, a city of as many professions 
as there are colours among its inhabitants, there 
has arisen a new profession. It is that of Char- 
leston instructor. The mulatto maids of white 
actresses, in addition to their traditional chores 
of teaching their principals how to sing darky 
songs or talk “nigger” talk, are now engaged 
with an cye to their dexterity at dancing the 
Charleston, Coloured men (musical ability 
welcome, but not necessary) are engaged to 
conduct classes in the Charleston to which 
come the smart folk of Park Avenue. And in 
Greenwich Village the new symbol of revolt is 
for some flame-eyed, dusk-faced Shelley, in the 
presence of great rejoicing and hilarity, tojump 
up and down, like a North Dakota Indian on 
the war path, yelling, “Charleston, Hey! 
Hey!” and with a clodhopper’s grace emulate 
the yellow jiggers in the plantation chorus, 


O FAR as I am able to determine, the 

Charleston until two years ago was unknowa 
to white America. Only last year Joan Lyons 
met in Chicago a frigid response when she 
“Charlestoned” for a group of theatrical folk 
who had not seen it up to that time. Her ex- 
perience, too, adds vigour to the theory among 
Negro vaudevillians that the Charleston did 
not come north by way of the Middle West, 
but got its impetus along the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Coming by way of the underground railway, 
the Charleston five years ago made its descent 
upon Harlem. Its coming quiet, its presence 
dynamic, its influence was instantaneous and 
contagious. Bands of Negro street urchins at 
dusk, at dawn, overran the teeming sidewalks 
doing it. With its pounding, stamping, barbaric 
rhythm, Upper Fifth Avenue tenements reeled 
giddily. Dark, flame-clad, slow-gaited émigré, 
at best an unquestioning lot, depopulating isles 
shining on a tropic sea, rigidly kept themselves 
free of it. Down, down to musty cellar marts, 
on floors heavy with dust, hoe-swinging blacks 
up from the rural regions of the South, on un- 
ending Saturday nights, stamped and pounded 

(Continued on page 116) 
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MARILYN MILLER ae ” 
Thanks to the fact that her e - P \ N 
folks constituted The Tive * a 

Columbians, this great favour- 


ite was able to get an early 
start in an amusement park 
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JAMES K. HACKETT 





This once romantic and (more 
recently) high Shakespearean 
actor is the son of James H. 
Hackett, a notable Falstaff 
and the first Rip Van Winkle 








DOROTHY STONE 
When Montgomery died, Fred 
Stone went it alone without 
another partner until the night 
he presented his daughter as 
his leading lady and danseuse 


WIDE WORLD 





E. H. SOTHERN 
Son of the famous Lord 
Dundreary of yesteryear, E. H. 
Sothern went on the stage 
in 1879 and is still on it, 
despite numerous farewells 


EOWIN BOWER HESSER 
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STRAUSS-PEYTON 
ALICE BRADY 
This most gifted actress has 
the presumptive comfort of 
knowing that both her father 
and her brother are man- 
agers—W. A. Sr. and W. A. Jr. 


EMILY STEVENS 
Of the three Maddern sisters 
variously celebrated in the 
theatre a generation ago, one 
was the mother of Emily 
Stevens, another of Mrs. Fiske 





A Gallery of Players Born in 


Presenting Fourteen Incontestable Confirmations 


MRS. FISKE 
With a father for a manager HE young aspirant for the stage, who goes from 
and an actress for a mother, Bryn Mawr to the nearest dramatic school, 


Minnie Maddern Fiske was runs smack into the depressing discovery that other 
able to begin her career on players, just as young, just as eager, just as per- 
the stage briskly when she sonable, have already been at it for years. Most 
was less than three years old of the outstanding players of our time (or any other 
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JOHN BARRYMORE 


The foremost Hamlet. of his 
age, having recently reveled 
in such art objects as The 
Sea Beast, threatens never 
to appear in the flesh again 
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CONWAY TEARLE 


Through his mother, this 
movie favourite is a great- 
grandson of “Handsome Con- 
way’’, as an actor named Rugg 
called himself 125 years ago 


WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


One wonders what Ned Har- 
rigan (of Harrigan & Hart) 
would think of this Great God 
Brown if his spirit attended 
this play in which his son acts 








LIONEL BARRYMORE 
The eldest of the Barrymore 
tribe (they are all fourth 
generation players with Mrs. 
John Drew for a grandmother) 
has also clung to the movies 


WARNER BROS. 





MURAY 

MARGALO GILLMORE 
Pretty Venice of The Green 
Hat, is kin to the numerous 
i Thorne family of the English 
] stage and a granddaughter of 
the celebrated Emily Thorne 





VIOLET KEMBLE-COOPER 


Recently seen in The Un- 
chastened Woman, this En- 
glish player has such names 
as Mrs. Siddons and Fanny 
Kemble in her family tree 
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, - |e Deep Purple of the Stage 
of the Theories of Those Who Believe in Scions 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


: time) were born in the theatre. And as those who While her famous brothers 
: have followed the courses of such stars as Duse have been betraying the thea- 
; and Ellen Terry and Mrs. Fiske know full well, tre for the flagrant delights 
. the best rule for success on the stage is this: of the cinema, their sister 


; Get a good actress for a teacher if you can. But has kept the home fires burn- 
; get a good actress for a grandmother you must ing as Ophelia and as Portia 
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The Iron Master 


VANITY FAIR 


A Drama of Love, Sacred and Profane, Occurring in the Shadow of Industry 


HE station master standing in the deep 

snow looked like a black statue, seen to 

move slightly as he observed someone 
alighting from one of the carriages of the dark 
train which had come around a bend in the 
line. A tired and sleepy girl came toward the 
station master. 

“Excuse me . . . which is the way to the 
foundry .. . to the manager’s house. . . .” 

The station master looked into her eyes. The 
snow made the girl’s pale face, look 
still paler. 

“So late?” he said abruptly and 
added in a more kindly tone: 

“That way, Miss, that way.” 

She thanked the station master and 
started, in the soft snow, in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

“Strange,” she thought to herself 
when she was across the dam, “I hadn’t 
even noticed it from the train.” 

But now she heard the great, even 
rumble, saw the reddish smoke, fecit 
the soil trembling and heaving beneath 
her fect. For a moment she stopped 
in the wintry night and looked towards 
the big, rearing mass. The foundry 
was in a valley, she was coming near to 
it now. Its tall chimneys were sil- 
houettes against the snow. Red, almost 
fire, smoke eddied above the furnaces. 
A large glowing cloud of flames and 
smoke whirled amongst the huge struc- 
tures, 

She stopped and listened. 


GREAT silence held the landscape 
AL in thrall; only the foundry panted 
like a wounded monster from hell. 

She did not know which way to turn, 
-there were so many buildings; further 
away from the foundry, six houses, 
standing in pairs, caught her eye. 

“This must be where the clerks live,” 
she reasoned to herself, and wended her 
steps accordingly. 

When she reached the first house she 
rang the bell. Nobody answered. 
Then she rang again, harder and longer, where- 
upon a window flew open on the first floor and 
somebody called: 

“Who’s there?” 

“Who's there?” 

“I want to speak to the manager, please.” 

“He doesn’t live here.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Over there, in the house across the street.” 

The window was quickly slammed to. Emma 
crossed to the other house. A shivering serv- 
ant, wrapped up in a large shawl, answered 
the bell. 

“Does the manager live here?” 

“Yes,” said the servant, and closed the door 
quickly to keep out the cold. 

Then she said, shivering: 

“Are you the new governess?” 

“Ves,” 


“Come this way, please.’ 
YP 


“She was feverish with love. 
began to cry quietly as she looked at the whirling snow- 
From afar, glowing specks again flashed up from 
the direction of the foundry. She found some consolation 
in the great energy which bubbled and glowed there. 
she fancied that she heard foot-steps” 


flakes. 


In the stillness, 


7 
By FERENC MOLNAR 


They went upstairs where the servant re- 
marked, disagreeably: 

“An awkward time to arrive anywhere; 
they’re all asleep, you know. We expected 
you yesterday.” ; 

Emma explained briefly that she was unable 
to come earlier. There was still a light burn- 
ing in the dining room and the servant packed 
off to bed. The young woman stood in the 
presence of the manager’s wife. 
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DRAWING BY LEO KOSER 


EMMA 


“I didn’t go to bed, I was expecting you. 
Yesterday I sent to the station to meet you, but 
you didn’t arrive. You're tired, aren’t you?” 

Emma again related why she was unable to 
come yesterday. The tone of her voice showed 
that the delay had been unpleasant to her, too. 
She looked at the manager’s wife scarchingly 
as women are wont to do. 

“My husband,” the lady said, “is at the 
foundry. On Thursdays they cast and he al- 
ways stays. You’ll meet him tomorrow. Have 
a good rest. Your room is on the ground floor. 
I won’t keep you up any longer.” 

She accompanied her downstairs, showed her 
the room and bid her good night and again 
went upstairs, 

The girl sat on the edge of the bed, and she 
heard the rustling of the lady’s skirt as she 
went away. Then she stared for a while into 
the flame of the candle and began to undress. 


She wanted to go away, and 


She was tired and blew out the candle, and 
thought about the lady in whose company she 
was destined to live. A handsome woman with 
a clever face, she thought. Emma remembered 
the clever and agile hands, the dress which 
showed signs of a sensual nature. She had 
immediately noticed that she wore a girdle, as 
the fashionable women in Budapest did. 


II. 


HE manager sat by a large window 

of his room at home. The fire 
crackled in the little iron stove on this 
fine, frosty winter morning. 

“Emma, little Emma,” said the 
manager, “here we are, you see, little 
Emma.” 

She hardly dared to speak, it was 
such a long time since she had seen the 
manager . 

He meditated for a moment. 

“How old are you, little Emma?” 

“Twenty-five . .. not quite...” 

Suddenly they did not know just 
how to continue the conversation. 
They looked at each other, not with 
ardent love in their eyes now, as for- 
merly, but like two parting rays of a 
winter sunset. 

At last Emma spoke, and tried to 
force a smile: 

“Your wife is a beautiful woman, 
Mr. Gantar.” 

“She is,” he assented frowning 
slightly. Then he said suddenly: 

“You sce, little Emma, there is no 
trouble whatever. I told you so. You’ve 
come to bring up my children. Per- 
haps you will give them a trifle of that 
love which long ago was meant for 
Mecca. 

“Yes,” sighed Emma and looked at 
the manager with some pride. 

Gantar rose. 

“Well,” he said, “I am content to 
stay here for the rest of my life. This 
foundry is doinz good, honest work. 

Iron, iron, that’s what we’re making. We 
fight the earth, the rocks, fire, hell, and tur: 
them into iron.” 

Emma, paler than before, listened to him 
attentively. Then, she herself did not know 
why, remarked, whispering softly: 

“And at night, when you come home, 
you have your beautiful wife... a fine 
ee 

And as she spoke she thought of the fash- 
ionable girdle and the rustling silk dress, “It 
must be a very calculating woman who wears 
silk dresses even at home.” ‘The words rose to 
her lips, but she did not utter them. 

Little Emma finally decided to love the 
other woman. After all, such a fine woman, 
not a delicate poor girl-child like herself, 
should be the wife of a big manufacturer. 
Little Emma had good sense, and this lessened 


(Continued on page 94 ) 
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Arturo Toscanini 


ry 


An Appreciation of the Italian Maestro Who Recently Conducted in New York 


E ARE speaking now of a musician 

of genius. The word “genius” is 

recklessly abused. Those who employ 
it usually mean “talent”. There are thousands 
of talents, whereas genius appears but rarely in 
the course of gencrations. It forges new shapes 
and opens new horizons and leaves the world 
different than it found it. When it inhabits 
aman it cuts him off, in a sense, from his 
fellows. Such a man becomes in the course 
of time a legend, which is fitting and in- 
evitable, since genius is born to make legends, 
and legends should cluster about those who 
perpetuate the vision and the flame. And why 
this talk of genius? Because of Arturo 
Toscanini. 

It is not possible to write dispassionately of 
this man, whose visit to America as conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Socicty is un- 
questionably the great sensation of the musical 
season. Fach concert that he has given has been 
the occasion for extraordinary acclaim. In 
certain foreign countries demonstrations such 
as he has evoked are perhaps more common 
than in this one; certainly it is a sight rare in 
the annals of American concert rooms to be- 
hold an audience risen to its fect, shouting, 
stamping, waving hats, handkerchiefs, um- 
brellas, programs 
hand—for a quarter of an hour after the end 
of one of his concerts. 

These facts are the more remarkable because 
of the entirely unsensational appearance and 
methods of the conductor. ‘Toscanini wears 





whatever comes quickest to 


none of the obvious or superficial insignia 
of the popular idol. He is of less than average 
height, but so erect and tense in his bearing 
that he is a dominating figure. He is grev- 
haired, being on the twenty-fifth of this 
March—fifty-nine years of age. He dresses 
with simplicity and precision. There is a deci- 
sive quality in his movements and there is 
nothing about him that savours of the vague 
dreamer. Toscanini is in fact the very rare 
blend of the aristocrat, the intellectual, and the 
man of imperious force whose most extreme 
conceptions are quickly translated into action. 


E TALKS little outside of a very few 

intimate friends, and sincerely abhors 
publicity. Of course he works prodigiously, 
but far from the popular gaze. On the con- 
ductor’s platform his gestures are always defin- 
itive, complete, economical of energy. There 
is no pet pose, there is not an instant’s con- 
sideration of the effect of the back on the 
audience. There is the same exceptional faculty 
for going straight to the point that Toscanini 
shows in rehearsal and in fact in all the acts 
of his existence. If indications are unnecessary, 
none are made, but nothing is left to chance, 
and if the dramatic movement is required its 
Meaning is unmistakable. 

Those who understand something of the 
conductor’s technique realize certain things not 
apparent to the inexperienced observer. They 
Tecognize the clearness, decision, yet plasticity 
of the beat of the right arm and the complex 
independence and virtuosity of a left hand and 


By OLIN DOWNES 


arm which mold the phrase and build the 
climax. Those who sit near the stage and on 
either side of the conductor often 
lips move. If they were very close they would 
frequently hear him sing a phrase with the 
instruments. And this is one of the great and 
simple secrets of Toscanini’s art, who keeps 
adjuring the instrumentalists in rehearsal: 
‘Sing, sing. I tell you—sing.” Rehearsing all 
scores, the most complicated as the most simple, 
from memory, he will often stop the orchestra 


see his 





Vv. LAVIOSA 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


Toscanini has recently conducted a 
series of concerts for the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra and met with 
tremendous acclaim upon his return 
to America after a long absence. He 
was, from 1907 to 1914, a guest con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera. He 
went back in 1914 to conduct at La Scala 
in Milan, where he has recently returned 


to intone, with the voice of a crow, some inner 
part to which little attention would be paid 
by the ordinary musician. “Play it this way”— 
and ‘Toscanini, to whom every note in the 
score is known, and every sound made by each 
individual in the orchestra is audible, gives the 
phrase an inflection that the player had not felt, 
which transforms it to a thing instinct with 
meaning and beauty, 

Those who sit near, and are interested in 
the man as well as the musician, are also 
privileged to observe features that represent 
an extraordinary blend of force and sensibility, 
and eyes which are perhaps the ultimate potency 
of the conductor’s art. It is by the glance of 
the eye that the musician conveys more than 
he can by any other means, and Toscanini’s 
eyes are never away from the performers. 
Curiously enough, he is so near-sighted that he 
must study his scores at a distance of a very 
few inches from the printed page. The players 


or singers who are any distance away must be 


only partially visible to him; but ask anyone 
who has worked under him whether those eyes 
command! An incident is recalled of a certain 
addle-pated bass who through some caprice of 
fortune found himself on the stage as King 
Mark in a Toscanini rehearsal of Wagner’s 
Tristan. He later tried to explain what had 
happened, but could not do so. Things had 
come from his own mouth with an eloquence 
and significance that had somewhat shocked and 
confused him. He finally fell back on a 
colloquiallism. “I was just doped”, he said. 
“We were all doped”—which was the nearest 
he could come to it. 


HE essence of his magic lies in his pro- 

found knowledge and his consuming 
devotion to his art and his extraordinary power 
whom he leads in an inter- 
pretation. Much has been said of his memory, 
which is in truth incredible, yet only an in- 
strument of his will, and so regarded by him. 
On many occasions, in fact, Toscanini has 
conducted with a piece of blank paper in front 
of him in order not to remind the audience 
that he was accomplishing an astounding feat 
by leading without his music. He goes not only 
to the performance, but to the first rehearsal, 
with every note of a complicated orchestral 
work or an entire opera engraved within him. 


over everyone 


A close friend and eye-witness has told me of 
the conductor’s memorizing completely, within 
twenty-four hours, the entire score of a new 
work in four movements by his countryman, 
Ottorino Respighi—the Pini di Roma—and 
rehearsing it with the orchestra the morning 
after opening the pages. Toscanini has over a 
hundred operas in his head, and how many or- 
chestral compositions one does not know. He has 
had a dangerous effect upon many conductors 
who have tried to imitate him in this achieve- 
ment and who in so doing have simply loaded 
their minds with troublesome burdens which 
handicapped instead of aided them when they 
stepped on the platform. 

Toscanini does not merely memorize, he 
actually absorbs a score, to its final detail. 
His interpretations of such extremely sub- 
tle and intricate conceptions as Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka and Debussy’s La Mer this season 
have constituted not merely performances, but 
revelations of works that have long been be- 
fore the musical public. Thanks to an un- 
precedented synthesis of the gifts of a great 
mind and a flaming spirit he does indeed re- 
create the music which he performs—re-creat- 
ing it not in a vain image of his own, but in 
that of the composer. No one serves his art 
more selflessly, and at the same time with a 
trucr divination of its creator’s purpose, so that 
Toscanini’s accredited remark to a certain con- 





temporary, a musician whose opera he has often 
performed but not in the presence of its 
author, was not mere braggadocio, but statement 
of a fact. “Have you ever heard me conduct 
your opera?” And when the composer shook 
his head—“Well, you should have. You 
wouldn’t know it!” One quotes this with a 
(Continued on page 134) 
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STEICHEN 


A Rough Idea of ‘*The Great God Brown” 


HIS picture composes certain elements from the most recent of the 
plays by Eugene O’Neill, presented in January at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, Its scenes deal with men who are rivals in love and art, and the 
play is a study of the dualism involved in the difference between one’s real 
self and the outer man, the latter often the only self the world ever knows. 


In particular O’Neill lingers over the agony of a man whose wife loves 
not himself but the misleading shell behind which his sore, sensitive self 
has learned to hide. The hide-and-go-seek which we all play behind such 
Tamparts of reputation and mannerism is staged in this play by the device 
of mas!:s which the players whisk on and off in the ed and flovv of th> trazedy 
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Famous Bruisers Remembered 


Particularly Johnny Kilbane, Young McGovern, Joe Rivers, and Stanley Ketchell 


HEY walk down the hall of memory, a 
kindly, a brutal, a naive and a scar-faced 
crew. They represent to me the un- 
spoiled primitive, with just cnough of the com- 
plex to make them interesting. Since making 
my début as a writer, 1 have met many of the 
leading artists of the nation. Gladly do I con- 
fess it, 1 would turn from nearly all of them 
for an evening with a company of bruisers. 
For I too have traded wallops for bread. If 
the bread was bitter at times it was only because 
the poet in me had a weakness for caviar. 


By JIM TULLY 


entering the ring for his match with Whittaker, 
in order to give me a chance to see the opening 
round of his bout. I hurried to my dressing 
room and was back at the ringside before the 
introductions were over. 

He entered the ring with the poise of Hugh 
Walpole late for tea. Whittaker, the lemon- 
coloured master of boxing, eyed him from his 
corner. Kilbane ignored the master. He wore 
at the time a black cotton sweater and a smile 
of confidence. It was as if he saw the feather- 


forces with him. It was the only thing to do. 

On the night of the contest I was prevailed 
upon to enter the ring with Young McGovern 
whose opponent failed to show up. I was re- 
luctant to take a chance with McGovern. He 
was a dangerous man. All the same, I had no 
fear. But my reasoning was businesslike. Should 
I lose to McGovern I would automatically lose 
a main bout, at much more money, the next 
week in Lima. I would also gain nothing by 
whipping him. He would gain much by 


whipping me. Pugilists are never con- 





And caviar is a food which grows in the 
valley of boredom. Now, a tired writ- 
ing person with eyes that have scen 
rather a trifle too much, I would trade 
a great deal of the glory to beonceagaia 
a roughneck Irish lad with a whalebone 
body and a granite jaw. But then, | 
spoiled my carcer as a bruiser by water- 
ing the sprout of a writer in my head. 
The ideal is always just over the hill. 
Life has always been a circus to me. 
It is smeared with the tawdry and the 
beautiful . . . the intelligent person 


and the motion picture actress. I have 
heard childless club women chatter 
about the joys of motherhood. I have 


seen a harlot cry herself to sleep over a 
rag doll. I have heard scenario writers 
talk about their art . . . and I once 
met a young intellectual with pity for 
life. 

But the bruisers are waiting... 
their gloves all laced. 











FROM AN OLD PRINT 


A BOUT AT FIVES COURT 


In the old days of boxing, a round lasted until one of the 
contestants was knocked down, irrespective of time. 


was usually bare-fisted and out of doors, and biting, 


HE great bruiser is born with his 

fighting quality. He carries that 
something into the ring with him when 
he first crawls through the ropes. Much is said 
about trainers and managers developing fighters. 
They really have about as much to do with it 
as professors of English have in developing 
writers. The great bruiser, like the great 
writer, must always be on his guard against the 
little people. Seldom does a manager ever have 
but one great fighter . . . Jimmy Dunn dis- 
covered Kilbane and went to the top with 
him. Jack Kearns did the same with Demp- 
sey, Tom Jones with Billy Papke, Billy Nolan 
with Battling Nelson, the Baltimore barber 
with Joe Gans, Dan Hickey with Paul Berlen- 
bach, and soon. The fighter makes the mana- 
ger always. If this were not true, the managers 
would develop other young fighters when their 
meal tickets are punched full of holes. Once 
in a while their reputations allow them to pick 
up pugilists already made—such as Kearns 
who is now managing Mickey Walker, and Tom 
Jones managing Wolgast in his prime. But 
the fighter is born . . . the manager is a slob 
of destiny. 

I boxed the semi-windup, the night Johnny 
Kilbane fought his first main bout. He bat- 
tled Jack Whittaker, a lemon-coloured negro, 
who just missed being another Joe Gans. The 
wily Kilbane slashed him into oblivion. Kil- 
bane and I were good friends. He stalled on 


weight championship, which he later won and 
held for eleven years. The cotton sweater was 
discarded afterward for a robe of silk. The 
purse of two hundred dollars later grew into 
one of seventy-five thousand. 

The gong rang for the first round. Kilbane, 
with the inscrutable smile, walked forward. No 
blow was struck for two minutes. Then Whit- 
taker worked in close and was, in the parlance 
of the ring, tied into knots. He was held in 
such a position that his hands were useless. He 
might as well have been lecturing before the 
National Geographic Society. This continued 
for twelve rounds. The coloured master, who 
just missed greatness, learned a great deal that 
night from the youngster with a genius for 
bruising in his head. 

Three months later I was again, by accident, 
on the same card with Kilbane. I was training 
in Findlay, Ohio, for a main bout in Lima. A 
weck before my contest in Lima, Johnny was 
appearing in Findlay. I went there to train his 
rival, and incidentally to get into condition my- 
self. 1 was not fond of the lad whom I helped 
train for Kilbane. He ran a restaurant and 
saloon and charged me for my drinks. The 
meals, of course, did not matter. I liked his 
wife, however. She was kind. But when 
Kilbane came to town I immediately joined 


Fighting 
goug- 
ing, wrestling, and even carrying snuff in the mouth to blow 
into the eyes of an adversary were permitted. 
the scene of this old print, was one of the most famous boxing 
centers of London a century ago when this drawing was made 


Fives Court, 


ceited. 

I stated my reasons to the promoters. 
They talked to McGovern. He prom- 
ised to be good. Kilbane said to me, 
“Go on, Jimmy—you can lick him. 
He’s a cinch.” But I was not so sure. 
Kilbane was a pugilistic genius and I 
was an embryo writer. 


HI story would end here. had 

McGovern been “good”. He 
wasn’t. He came out of his corner, 
his leather mallets of agony flying. I 
never endured such a round. Plainly 
I was in for a double-cross, that thing 
which Arnold pulled on Washington. 
McGovern had beaten me to the get- 
away and I went to my corner, a blood- 
mad young mick. 

Then I heard Kilbane say to me, 
“Keep on top of him, Jimmy. Battle 
hell out of him. Don’t let him get 
set. He’s out for the Lima date.” 
His voice was as soft as a girl’s. A keen 
intuitive psychologist, he knew better 
than to irritate a man who was facing 
trouble. The gong rang and in a 
moment I was gone. 

We collided in the centre of the ring. There 
was never such a half-minute of agony. Mc- 
Govern backed away. “Come on you ———— 
and battle! Ill hang the cross around your 
neck!” I saw his lips go tight shut. He was 
the superior boxer. But I kept on top of him. 
I gave him no chance to get set. As a result I 
had to carry the fight at a heart-breaking pace. 

I fought like a maniac . . . the crowd stood 
. . . I can still hear the thunder of its applause 
as | write. Kilbane had to get ready for his 
bout which followed mine. Jimmy Dunn, 
his manager, took his place in the ring. An old 
ringster who had held Freddie Welch to a 
twenty round draw, his touch and his voice 
were soothing. “Keep in close, Jimmy .. . 
don’t let him nail you with his right . . . and 
once you get in—battle like a fool. Step fast 
or he’ll get a draw or maybe the decision.” He 
threw a spongeful of ice water on my back as 
the gong rang. It was like an electric shock. 
I ran clear across the ring and nailed McGovern 
in his corner. Never before had I been keyed 
up to such an elemental pitch. The sting of 
the double-cross hurt me. I won the bout in 
McGovern’s corner in that round. I never 
again asked my fighter to be good in the ring. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dipping Into The Future 


Relating Some Adventures 


HAVE always been avidly curious about 

the Future. As one of the merest of mere 

children . . . and some are more mere 
than others . . . I was forever prying. Today 
and Yesterday were of no interest: Tomorrow 
was the thing. Without realizing it I agreed 
with Wilde’s dictum, “Nothing that as hap- 
pened is of the slightest importance.” 

For that reason I could never remember dates 
or the past and present tenses of 
verbs. But I was a shark on the 
Future. I remember an illustrative 
incident which happened in my 
tenth year. Christmas was a week 
off. The spare room closet was 
packed with mysterious bundles, 
marked and beribboned. I burned 
with curiosity as to their contents. 
My Father, with the mistaken pro- 
hibitive policy of Bluebeard, had 
said, “Keep away from the spare 
room, you boys, do you under- 
stand?” I did. The day before 
Christmas, without meaning to, I 
suddenly said, “Gee, I hope I get 
a pair of skates and a Weedon up: 
right,” the latter being a small 
steam engine that blew off its safe- 
ty valve and scalded the operator 
from time to time. 

My parents exchanged glances 
and my mother said, “Alfred, I 
sometimes think that George has 
second sight.” 

My father grunted. “I guess 
his second sight will come tomor- 
row,” he said. 

On Christmas morning, sure 
enough, there were the skates and 
the Weedon upright! I began to 
believe in myself as a prophet and 
from then on devoted myself to 
the study of nosey knowledge. I 
lived in the shadows cast by coming 
events, read the Prophets from Amos to Zeb- 
ulon and began all my sentences with, “Verily, 
verily, I say unto you... ” until my exas- 
perated father smacked me with what he called, 
for my benefit, his divining rod. 


last 


Y BELIEF in Dadoll’s Almanack with 

its ten-months-in-advance weather fore- 
casts was implicit. About this time, too, I be- 
gan to show other signs of occult powers by 
going into trances. ‘These would often occur 
at school just as 1 was called on to recite. I 
knew nothing of the lesson of the day but was 
lost in the Future, seeing with perfect clarity 
all the details of the Firemen’s Parade which 
was scheduled for the following week. The 
domestic climax came when I read a mole on 
my Aunt Hannah’s cheek and told her frankly 
that she would be disappointed in love. As a 
matter of fact,- later years proved that I was 
right, but my father had recourse to the divin- 
ing rod just the same. Realizing that a prophet 
gets nowhere in his own family, I ceased my 
publicity efforts and went in for secret prac- 
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in Divination, and Their Somewhat Surprising Results 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


tice of the occult. Our cook was a devout be- 
liever and together we used to pore over a book 
called the Future Revealed, the pages of which 
smelled of kerosene. 

Dear days of my novitiate! I love to recail 
them now that, come to man’s estate, 1 can avow 
my omniscience without fear of censure. Every 
year, now, I do a little peering into the Future 
and jot down the most striking events due with- 


ee 





THE MODERN ZODIAC 


The author of this article reads the stars regularly for an hour 
or so each night before going to sleep. 
down and forms into a horoscope. 
Horoscope Contest supposedly held at Madison Square 
He was able to forecast, by use of the Zodiac, a future 
of 120 years as against 97 years, the score of his nearest rival 


in the next twelvemonth. 
written in advance. 

I make no secret of the fact that even I am 
surprised at some of the prognostications. They 
simply came out that way, that’s all. Let me 
add that to avoid error I have not confined my- 
self to a single method of divination but have 
used them all. And now for a few examples. 


My diary is thus 


COOLIDGE IN THE COFFEE-CUP 


OFFEE grounds as is well known, do not 
C merely indicate that the coffee is muddy. 
For my morning draught I use a quart con- 
tainer, not so much for the bitter brew it holds, 
as for its prophetic possibilities. Looking over 
the grounds one morning, I was interested to see 
them form a diagram of the American flag. 
Into this the face of our President faded in, 
looking exactly like a photo sent over the long- 
distance wire. I swished the cup and the 
grounds fell apart and formed letters which 
leaped into place like a trick movie announce- 
ment. Unfortunately, no date was set for the 


The results he jots 
He is the winner of the 


event. On that score the mocha remainej 
mute. But here you are; it is bound to take 
place sometime, somehow ... the grounds 


spelled the following: 


“WASHINGTON, D.¢ 


CALVIN COOLIDGE BREAKS LEG IN CHARLES. 
TON CONTEST. TEXAS GUINAN HURRIES TO 
BEDSIDE OF STRICKEN EXECUTIVE. BORAH 
DEMANDS INVESTIGATION.” 


URING New Year’s week 

the stars were very legible and 
I used to read them for an hour or 
so each night before going to sleep, 
I moved my bed over by the win- 
dow for if there is anything I love 
it is reading in bed. As I read, I 
jotted down the results before cast- 
ing my nightly horoscope. May I 
interpolate, without false modesty, 
that I am adept at this exercise, 
having won the last horoscope-cast- 
ing contest with a cast of one hun- 
dred and twenty years in the Madi- 
son Square Garden. 

Beside my bed I keep a calendar 
which, under the general title of 
Whose Birthday Today?, gives the 
nativity of notable people. The 
night about which I write proved to 
be the birth-date of amuch married 
star of musical comedy. I looked 
out the window, Sure enough, Venus 
was blazing brightly in the Right 
Bower or House of the Great Bear. 
As I gazed she passed hurriedly 
through the Milky Way and reap- 
peared with increased brilliance in 
the bowl of the Big Dipper. Orion, 
the Hunter, followed close, sword 
in hand! 

Plainly, no ordinary events were 
hinted. Quickly casting my horo- 
scope over the side of the bed I 
hauled it in and inspected my catch. Trans- 
lated from the mystic language of the stars it 
said this: 

“Born in the House of Venus, under the sign 
of Virgo, she will be as beautiful as her tutelary 
planet. During the coming year she will shine 
in the Great White Way and will appear in 
a play called Rosebud. A dramatic critic will 
send her flowers on her opening night and lose 
his job for playing favourites.” 

What a fascinating career is mapped out for 
this remarkable woman! I am eager to know the 
critic’s name. I cast my horoscope again and 
again, only to pull it in empty. ‘The stars 
vouchsafed no more. 


THE DECK OF DESTINY 


Not very long ago I turned to one of my 
flaxen-haired offspring and said, “Give me the 
cards, Daughter. I feel a spell coming over me.” 

“O, not tonight, Father,” she cried, “not 
tonight! You promised to take me to the 
movies.” 


(Continued on page 139) 
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We Nominate For the Hall of Fame: 











LAVIOSA 


OTTORINO RESPIGHI 


Because he is without doubt the most 
prominent (and the most prolific) of 
present day Italian composers, and 
a noted pianist and conductor as 
well; because his numerous com- 
positions cover an astounding range, 
including symphonies, operas, piano 
works, pieces for strings, and songs; 
because his Pines of Rome, a sequel 
to the earlier Fountains of Rome, 
was recently performed here by 
Toscanini with immense success; but 
mainly because he has recently com- 
pleted a visit to the United States 











LEONETTI 


CYRIL MAUDE 


Because, although an eminent 
English actor, he made his first 
appearance on any stage in 
Denver, Colorado, as the serv- 
ant in East Lynne; because he 
is unquestionably the most 
adept and charming drawing- 
room comedian on the English- 
speaking stage of today; because 
he has made more farewell 
appearances than any other 
actor; and, finally, because he 
will soon settle down to a tran- 
quil retirement in Devonshire 








MURAY 


IVAN MESTROVIC 


Because he is generally esti- 
mated the most notable of 
Central European sculptors; be- 
cause, beginning life as a shep- 
herd boy in Serbia, he finds 
himself, in middle age, a famous 
figure in all the capitals of the 
world; because three imposing 
exhibits of his work have been 
seen in New York; because 
dignity and serenity character- 
ize all of his marbles; but 
chiefly because there is in his 
work no suspicion of derivation 


WIDE WORLD 








EVANGELINE BOOTH 


Because she is the daughter of 
William Booth, who founded the 
Salvation Army; because as a child 
she was known as the ‘“‘White Angel” 
in the slum districts of London; be- 
cause, in her twenty years of active 
leadership, the American branch of 
the Salvation Army has increased 
its wealth from $1,500,000 to more 
than $32,000,000; because she di- 
rected the unparallelled work of her 
organization during the World War; 
and, finally, because, as a speaker 
on Salvation, she is without peer 


HARRY HOUDINI 


Because he is an expert locksmith, 
juggler, conjurer, gymnast and 
athlete; because he is a_ very 
interesting writer, lecturer and 
story-telier of humour and power; 
because, the world over, his name 
has become a_ household word, 
to young and old alike; because, 
even when under water, hanging 
head down from a_ twenty-story 
building or locked in a cell, he 
not only loves his art but enjoys it 





Drawings by MARTIN 

















A VERY PARFIT GENTIL KNIGHT 


How sweetly, our fisherman muses, would 
he have taken to the cuirass! Well might 
he have gone a-pricking on the plaine of an 
afternoon, and back to the castle for a spot 
of tea and jam just before going bye-byes 


LES GIRONDINS 


Or he might have been a Revolutionist, 
sporting in the gore of an aristocracy the 
while his little playmate tripped a tarantelle 
among the skulls of a hundred dukes. What 
a dirty deal a mackerel got as a result! 





AU SECOURS! 
Tyrant or girondin, troubador or knight 
he can never be, still our pécheur eats his 
heart out in a dream of gallantry; and tongs 
for the clash of steel, the row of up- 
turned lifeless toes, and Lillian Gish or 
Gloria Swanson clinging to his muscled arm 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
At Leipzig or at Wagram, with a 
few Austrian crowns on the point 
of his bayonet and an Austrian 
cannon ball on the tip of his nose, 
how nobly could our hero have 


embellished a Napoleonic campaign! So 


THE POOR FISH 
The sun sinks lower in the west, the 
water turns from gold to amethyst, 
and a little icy breeze wakes the fisher- 
man from his dreams. He is no figure 
of rich romance, but just a fisherman— 
alas! The fish was father to the thought 





VANITY FAIR 






THE NASTY EMPEROR 


Reader, bestow a mellow glance 
upon the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of this page, where a simple 
fisherman reposes. Idly, as he 
prods a minnow, he dreams of 
the men he might have been... 
Nero, his toes a-twinkle in the 
glare of Burning Rome. Or. . 


THE TROUBADOR 


This is the  fisherman’s 
fourth dream—to lisp along 
a path of rose-leaves and 
withered violets, a-playing 
on the bilboquet ... a little 
delicate, perhaps, just a 
teentsy bit raffiné—but heigh- 
ho! For boys will be girls 
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The Worst Bid at Auction Bridge 


A Few Examples of a Common Error, and the Correct Way to Take Advantage 


particular fault that is more common, and 

more pernicious in its results than any 
other, like lifting the head in golf. After 
carefully watching and tabulating the bids that 
Jose more than any others at the bridge table 
| have come to the conclusion that it is quite 
unnecessary to change the opinion expressed 
in the July, 1922, issue of Vanity Fair, to the 
effect that overcalling no-trumpers, when you 
have the lead, is the greatest loser in the game. 

‘Since that article was published many play- 
ers who are supposed to be experts and 
“authorities” have tried to convince me that 
] am wrong in my conclusion. Their argu- 
ments are simply their opinions, or assertions. 
For three years 1 have been quietly gathering 
facts, which are stubborn things. 

In watching the bidding of many of those 
who are acknowledged to be among the best 
players in New York, and making careful notes 
of the results of their bidding or doubling 
against no-trumpers, I find that to be the 
only weak spot in their game, and one that 
leads to nothing but loss. To substantiate this 
I have collected about two hundred deals that I 
have seen bid and played. Here is one: 


I: IS said that in every game there is one 














Q 8 
3 


PORS 
ODT 


74 
9 2 
62 


This deal was played at the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club in New York, and three of the 
players are members of the championship team 
of the club. Two of them have a challenge 
to play any pair in the world for a dollar a 
point and a side bet of $5,000. This is what 
happened: 

The dealer (Z) bids no-trump; second hand 
doubles, not wishing to guess between two 
major suits. Third hand redoubles, and 
fourth hand bids two clubs. The dealer passes. 
Not having got what he wanted, second hand 
bids the spades himself, and again the third 
hand doubles. The fourth hand, having only 
one spade, and imagining his partner had four 
of each suit except clubs, took him out of 
the double with three diamonds. The third 
hand doubled that also, and the player with 
the spades gave it up. 

Now there is one thing upon which I have 
always insisted and taught, and that is, if you 
have a no-trumper, but the adversaries have 
a trump suit, the sooner you get the trumps 
cut of your way the better it will be for your 
chances to play your hand for what it is; 
a no-trumper. Most of the suit bids against 
no-trumpers pick up tricks by making some 
of dummy’s trumps separately from the 
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Y and Z 
How do they get them? 
Solution in the May number. 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
want five tricks. 











declarers, provided they are allowed to. 

Consequently, when your no-trumper is over- 
called by a suit and that suit is the trump, the 
best defence is to lead the trump. In this par- 
ticular hand the leader, who was the dealer, 
did not do so, but they set that diamond con- 
tract for 624 points. Had he led the ace and 
nine of trumps, they would have set it for 724. 
The play is too obvious to need any detailed 
description, except to remark that when A is 
forced in with the ace of hearts and leads a 
spade, Y knows the dealer must hold the queen 
to justify his original bid. 

If one will refer to Milton C. Work’s Auc- 
tion Methods Up To Date, this statement will 
be found on page 70: 

“Clubs where duplicate auction is played 
report that their records prove that the aver- 
age player loses ten times by bidding second 
hand over a no-trump to every loss he makes 
by passing. 

“Some writers have, therefore, gone to 
the extreme of advocating that second hand 
should never bid over a no-trump. To give 
such advice is unsound, but it is nevertheless 
true that nine out of ten players would be 
better off if they blindly followed it.” 
“Some writers” evidently refers to me, as I 

am the only one that gives that “unsound” 
advice. In view of the fact that Mr. Work 
admits that the odds are ten to one in favor 
of this unsound advice, the following deal is 
interesting. 

It was broadcast over the radio by station 
WEAF on December 22, 1925, as an ex- 


ample of brilliant bidding and play on Mr. 
Work’s part, and can still be had in pamphlet 
form frem the U. S. Playing Card Company 
in Cincinnati. 

Of course it is generally understood that 
these radio games were never actually played 
by the persons whose names are attached to 
them. On page 46 of the Auction Bridge Bul- 
letin for November, 1925, it is stated that 
Mr. E. K. Leech selects the deals and pre- 
pares the text, in which he does the vicarious 
thinking for the players. After the two lead- 
ing “authorities” that take part in every hand 
have looked this over and approved it as the kind 
of bridge they would like to be able to play, it 
is broadcast as an example to ordinary persons 
of how much they have to learn. 

I played in one of these games myself, 
broadcast February 16th, in which I am 
credited with making a little slam which I am 
sure I never would have made in actual play, 
because I would have taken the obvious course 
and trumped out the clubs for a certain five 
odd, but the hand was an excellent example of 
preparing a tenace position, which is the secret 
of the solution of most of our seven-card bridge 
problems. If four experts would sit down 
and play an actual game, and broadcast just a3 
they did it, some of the results would be in- 
finitely consoling to many, who would soon dis- 
cover that these “authorities” are human, after 
all. Here is the distribution of the cards: 

LIGGETT 
964 
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Mr. Bachman deals and bids no trump. In- 
stead of sitting tight and leading, which would 
have put that no-trumper down for 130 points, 
Mr. Work bids four hearts.) Why he should 
pre-empt when he has the ace and two other 
spades is not clear. He could have made two 
odd in hearts, but even then he would lose, as 
that would be worth only 88 points, as against 
the 130 he might have made. 

Of course the hand is fixed up to illustrate 
the value of the eleven rule by making Com- 
mander Liggett lead the four of spades, and 
Mr. Work’s brilliant finesse of the nine of 
diamonds later. 

All this would have been knocked into a 
cocked hat if Commander Liggett had been 
allowed to make the proper defence, which is 
to lead the trump, which would have set the 
heart contract for two tricks, in spite of any- 


(Continued on page 138) 








Edward 


HERE is, I 

suppose, little 

doubt that one 
reason for the popu- 
larity of golf is the 
sensual delight of a 
fair, full drive, which 
if not positively long, 
is at least relatively 
so. The sensation is 
one of which we do 
not easily tire; the 
spectacle of the ball 
soaring away into the 
blue is ever beautiful, 
so beautiful that if 
our own ball refuses 
to soar, we can even 
unselfishly enjoy the 
sight of someone 
else’s. All the world 
loves a driver, and to 
bear a name which, for over thirty years has 
stood alone as synonymous with driving, is no 
small distinction. That name beyond all doubt 
is Blackwell—to be more precise, Ted Black- 
well; to be more ceremonious, Mr. Edward 
Baird Hay Blackwell, now Captain of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews. 
Captains come and go—all cccupy for their 
year of office a distinguished position, but some 
are more distinguished than cthers. Some are 
Princes, some are the illustrious obscure among 
Fifeshire lairds, some are famous golfers. All 
stand “one moment as the angels stand” a little 
nervous upon the first tee, about to strike off 
that first ball, which shall, to the accompaai- 
ment of the booming of cannon, announce 
their entry into high office. No more pictur- 
esque or popular figure has ever stood there 
than Mr. Edward Blackwell, and there is some- 
thing exciting in the fact of the historic driver 
of all time driving off this historic ball. 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATIONS - LONDON 


BLACKWELL 


Captain of the Royal 
and Ancient Club of 
St. Andrews, Edward 
Blackwell is known 
as one of the greatest 
golf drivers of all 


ND in fact Mr. Blackwell rose to the 

occasion. In a sense he could scarcely 
fail to do so for, had he topped, how noble 
would have been the burst of laughter. But he 
did better than that. I read—for an evil fate 
prevented me from seeing him—that he really, 
as he might say himself, “got under the tail” 
of the ball and hit the greatest shot that has 
ever been struck on such an occasion. Some 
distinguished persons have foozled (the Prince 
of Wales and Lord Haig among them) but this 
Captain drove far over the road and into the 
dim distance toward the burn, some 250 or 
260 yards; and there is something appropriate 
in the fact that the caddie who retrieved the 
ball bore the equally illustrious golfing name 
of Herd. 

Mr. Blackwell is now fifty-nine years old. 
He is still a long, and cn his best days, a very 
long driver, but since no one can wholly defy 
the years, not quite so long as some men, who 
are thirty and five-and-thirty years younger. 
His very greatest feats of hitting were done 
with the gutty ball, whose stony heart he could 
touch as did no one else. It would be idle to 


VANITY FAIR 


“. - For He Driveth Furiously”’ 


Blackwell—-The Master Golf Driver of All Time 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


enquire whether he was, with the gutty, rela- 
tively longer than Mr. Tolley or Mr. Guil- 
ford, or whoever else we may choose, with the 
rubber core today. It is enough that he was 
at his zenith, generally recognised as unap- 
proachable, and that he has impressed himself 
on the golfers of his time as the driver of the 
game. If we watch him even today it is not 
difficult to see why. For one thing we enjoy 
seeing him hit, because he so clearly enjoys 
hitting. Not that he is a demonstrative golfer; 
he is anything but that, for he is a man of few 
words and fewer gestures: but when he has 
hit one a little harder even than usual, we are 
subtly but certainly conscious that it has given 
him pleasure, that the ultimate destiny of the 
ball is a small matter compared with the glo- 
rious sensation of lashing it. To be ready to 
go to the deuce for a big drive is not wise per- 
haps, but it is, as all but the too cold and 
calculating must admit, an endcaring trait. 


HEN again, before ever hc hits the ball, 

Mr. Blackwell is a formidable and mag- 
nificent spectacle. He is over 6 feet and 
weighs some two hundred and ten pounds, but 
no mere dimensions can convey any adequate 
notion of the overpowering aspect of him, as 
he stands glaring at the ball with set teeth, and 
with those vast eyebrows of his contracted into 
a frown. One small fact may be more elo- 
quent than any description. No golfer is more 
beloved, and he has won many victories; yet 
I never heard that, after any one of them, any 
band of enthusiasts contemplated carrying him 
in triumph from the stricken field. The spirit 
was willing enough but the flesh felt itself al- 
together too weak. One might almost apply to 
that tremendous figure Congreve’s lines about 


a Church, 


“By its own weight made stedfast and im- 
movable it strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight.” 


And then when it does move, everything seems 
to move, and that with a fierce swiftness. En- 
joying the stroke as he does, Mr. Blackwell 
allows every part and every muscle of him 
to share in his joy. As some spectator at a 
Championship is reported to have said, “I 
would give that man a sovereign an hour, juct 
to go out and drive for my benefit; it is simply 
glorious: he puts his head into it, he puts his 
shoulders into it, he puts his back into it, his 
hips, his legs and his feet, and by jove! his 
teeth and his eyebrows!” 

Certainly there never was a more whole- 
hearted and whole-bodied effort, and yet never 
was there one more graceful. “Graceful” 
and “pretty” seem scmehow puny and inade- 
quate epithets, as applied to anything so big 
as Mr. Blackwell; we must rather call up our 
reserves of adjectives and call his swing grand 
or majestic, yet in the case of any smaller man, 
graceful is the first word that would come to 
us. Nearly twenty-five ycars ago Mr. Everard 
wrote, “His style in driving is the very ideal 
of orthcdoxy; his swing, though extremely 


rapid, is so even and symmetrical that its ra. 
pidity does not especially attract attention.” 
That is a description with which no one could 
quarrel, though perhaps the very modern might 
add, in a footnote, “Old-fashioned orthodoxy,” 
in that there is no overlapping grip, the right 
hand is held loose in the ancient manner and 
the swing is something longer than is now fash- 
ionable. At any rate it is a fascinating and 
glorious swing, and despite the years, it is as 
rapid as ever, and if just a little of the length 
has departed, there is the same awe-inspiring 
impression of power, the same superb freedom, 


DO not think that Mr. Blackwell has 

ever played golf in America, and yet Amer- 
ica has had a good deal to do with his golfing 
history. Almost as soon as he left school he 
went with two of his brothers to California, 
That was in the eighties, and there was no 
golf in California then. He stayed there for 
several years at a time, and only at long inter- 
vals came home to gladden his native St. An- 
drews with his hitting. Consequently at just 
the most important and malleable golfing age, 
when he should normally have been putting a 
certain finish and polish on his game, Mr, 
Blackwell only touched a club every three or 
four years or so, In another respect too, Amer- 
ica has affected his golf, since on the one occa- 
sion on which he reached the final of our 
Amateur Championship, his opponent was Mr. 
W. J. Travis, and the match at Sandwich in 
1904 was won by America. 

In one sense the Sandwich course should just 
have been made for Mr. Blackwell, since the 
big carries over the big sandhills simply did not 
exist for such a hitter. In another sense the 
course was against him, since the grass at the 
side of the fairway was that summer, if I re- 
member rightly, particularly long. He was 
sure to get into it now and then, and when he 
did, not even his strength was of much avail. 
However, that match and Mr. Travis’ great 
putting are now ancient history, and no one has 
ever suggested that the right man did not win. 


MERICA continued to influence Mr. 
Blackwell after it was all over. From 


watching Mr. Travis he began to study the art 
of putting. Till then he had used a rather light 
putting cleek, and had been a haphazard putter, 
who putted entirely by the light of nature, and 
that not very successfully. The effect of Sand- 
wich was that at first he was seen experimenting 
with a Schenectady—the weapon that had com- 
passed his downfall—and then took to the 
ordinary orthodox aluminium putter. 

It is seldom that a change of club can cause 
any permanent change, bat it certainly did se 
in Mr. Blackwell’s case, for he became and 
has remained ever since a very good putter 
indeed. Perhaps his brother Ernley had some- 
thing to do with it. He, the youngest of four 
brothers, though a good player, was never 4 
great driver, but “See some strange com fort 
every state attend” and Mr, (now Sir) Ernley 
Blackwell was always a beautiful putter, who 


(Continued on page 124) 
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MRS. WIGHTMAN 


Four times national cham- 
pion, Mrs. Wightman is the 
donor of the Wightman cup 
for which British and Amer- 
ican teams will battle at 
Wimbledon this next June 





MRS. CHAMBERS 
The captain and the 
most thoroughly de- 
ag pendable member of 
the victorious British 
team of last year 





HE most interesting event in women’s 

tennis this year will be the International 

Team Match with Great Britain which 
will take place the middle of this June at 
Wimbledon. Will America succeed in bringing 
back the trophy,—in winning it on foreign 
soil,—and thus duplicate the feat of England’s 
tennis team last year? That is the momentous 
question. Interest in this scheduled competiticn 
arises from its international flavour which 
appeals not only to the public but strikes as well 
a responsive chord in the player who delights 
in feeling that she is called upon to defend the 
honour and supremacy of her country. 

Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman—four 
times United States National Tennis Champion 
—made repeated efforts to create a Women’s 
International Competition similar to the 
Davis Cup International Matches for men. 
Her suggestions were not favourably received 
until three years ago when, more or less as an 
experiment, a contest between England and the 
United States was arranged. It proved such a 
success that these team matches have been: con- 
tinued. Mrs, Wightman donated a handsome 
trophy which in three short years is famous. 


T WAS thought at first that these contests 

might develop into something similar to the 
Davis Cup Matches for men, in which twenty- 
two nations compete, but the English did not 
wish to enter an agreement whereby they might 
be obliged to send a women’s team around the 
world to regain a lost trophy. They consented, 
however, to play for the Wightman cup, if it 
was strictly confined to contests between Great 
Britain and the United States. Regulations to 
that effect have been drawn up and mutually 
agreed upon, so the Wightman Cup for women 
will never be a counterpart of the Davis cup for 
men. I feel that this is a wise arrangement for 
such a strenuous schedule as the Davis Cup calls 
for would be a real hardship to the women. 
These two contests also differ in that the 
Wightman Cup matches are held alternately in 
England and the United States while the 










Women’s International Tennis 


Will America Win in England? 
By MARY K. BROWNE 


Challenge Round for the Davis Cup must be 
played in the country which has possession of 
the cup at the time. 1925 was a banner year 
in the Wightman Cup contest. Public interest 
was much aroused, and—the British players 
were in excellent condition. They won the 
trophy in America, accomplishing what fey 
thought possible, considering the difficulties en- 
countered in playing in a foreign country. 
Previously, America had won in America and 
England in England. Last summer’s splendid 
English victory, while it was a bitter blow to 
us, was the very best possible stimulant to the 
game and this year will find the American team 
journeying across the ocean to answer the 
challenge with a keener spirit than has ever 
before animated women’s tennis in our country. 


VERY member of the British team played 

her best game for the Wightman Cup Con- 
test 1925 and none of them, with the excep- 
tion of Miss McKane did as well the following 
week when playing in our championship 
matches. The American teami, though it fought 
hard, was s'mply outplayed, 

I have a great admiration for the British 
Team and for Mrs. Lambert Chambers, its 
captain, in particular. I, as captain of the de- 
feated American team, was in a position to 
observe Mrs. Chambers’ clever strategy, her 
quiet control over her team, and most of all 
the colossal effort which brought about her 
great personal victory over Miss Goss, our 
fourth ranking player. Her feat was astonish- 
ing when one considers that it was twenty-one 
years ago that Mrs. Chambers first won the 
championship of England and that although 
twenty years older than Miss Goss, she was able 
to defeat her in single combat. And youth is 
no inconsiderable asset, in a strenuous game of 
singles. Though Mrs. Chambers held the 
British Championship for seven years between 
1903 and 1914, she had not entered the 
singles in Wimbledon for the last few years, 
feeling that the game was beyond her strength. 
Then suddenly finding herself in the surpris- 
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ELIZABETH RYAN 


Returning to the American 
courts last year, Miss Ryan 
defeated Helen Wills, the 
American champion. She 
will represent America in the 
1926 Wightman Cup Contest 


PROTOGRAPHS BY 
EOWIN LEVICK 


MRS. MALLORY 


One of the most vivid 
personalities in ten- 
nis, Mrs. Mallory 
has defeated most of 
the prominent players 


ing position of defeating the younger members 
of her team, she decided to play singles as well 
as doubles in the Wightman Cup Contest. The 
skilful way in which she manoeuvered to save 
her strength and outwit her opponent was a 
revelation in tennis tactics. 


ELEN WILLS, our National Champion, 
deserves much credit for winning both 
her single matches in this contest. When Miss 
Wills entered her match with Miss McKane, she 
had either to win or lose America’s chance for 
the trophy. The match was a gruelling one and 
took three sets to decide. It was a toss up be- 
tween them, but Miss Wills saved the day 
temporarily for us by turning in a victory. 
Following this match, she was called upon im- 
mediately to “hold the line” for America once 
more, this time in a doubles match with me. 
One of the season’s misfortunes occurred 
when the gallery “booed” Miss Wills because 
she was twenty minutes late for this match. 
It was through her courtesy in allowing Miss 
McKane the first services of a masseuse that she 
unintentionally caused the delay and it was un- 
fortunate that the gallery should have greeted 
her in such a rude and uncalled-for manner. 
The average spectator little realizes how it un- 
nerves an amateur player to be greeted in such 
a fashion, particularly as Miss Wills had left 
the court only an hour before exhilarated by 
their applause only to return and find herself 
fallen from grace. It was especially trying 
considering that she had not the least notion 
of what she had done to merit such a reception. 
However, the attitude of the gallery might 
not and probably would not have changed the 
result of this match, but considering that it 
was a deciding factor of the entire series it 
certainly would have been much better for all 
concerned if she had been allowed to play 
under harmonious conditions. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was really fortunate that the 
English won, for otherwise we would have had 
difficulty in explaining to them the behaviour 
(Continued on page 118) 
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FLANNEL TOPCOAT 


Loose fitting, three button flannel over- 
coat for spring with self fitting shoul- 
ders, rather high roll collar and plain 
cuffs, giving a general tubular effect 


HERE is a great deal of difference be- 

tween a new craze in men’s clothes and 

new fashions. Crazes burst upon the 
public with a startling suddenness, whilst new 
fashions creep in almost unperceived and are 
usually the result of reaction against a craze. 
For instance, the past year saw coloured flan- 
nels thrust upon the public, and though there 
is nothing particularly wrong in the coloured 
flannel itself when worn by men, it has al- 
most invariably suggested a wrong note of 
affectation, making the wearer far too con- 
spicuous ever to be well dressed, nor was it 
adaptable to the use to which it was put, namely 
trousers. It appealed to the wrong type of 
man who invariably wore it at the wrong mo- 
ment in the wrong place, and consequently 
those who pride themselves upon their correct 
appearance would never have anything to do 
with it. The consequence is reaction and the 
new materials are neither particularly striking 
nor new in design. They give the impression 
that the well-dressed man is now playing for 
safety, and, if anything, is returning to his 
ancestors for inspiration, instead of launch- 
ing forth into anything new. 

The old-fashioned grey flannel will be more 
extensively worn than ever this spring, but 
there is one new use to which it is put, and 
that is in using it as a material for a light 
spring overcoat. Quite one of the smartest 
overcoats which have recently been seen was 
made of a moderately dark grey flannel with- 


Grey 


Our London Letter 


Flannel 


For Both Spring Suits and Topcoats 











NEW EVENING WAISTCOAT 


A new note in men’s fashions is the 
narrow sleeve which fits exactly over 
the shirt cuff and finished with a small 
slit and no buttons. The smart eve- 
ning waistcoat is single-breasted with 
narrow opening and V points at the end 











out any pattern whatsoever. It was cut on what 
might be described as a loose sack model, but 
which for a sack coat had very little fullness 
and was almost tubular in effect. The back 
was cut with a perfectly straight panel with- 
out any slit at the bottom and what fullness 
there was lay at the sides. It was a single- 
breasted coat, fastening with three buttons and 
there were patch pockets inside the coat with 
horizontal slit openings for the hands. The 
whole effect was quite exceptionally smart 
and it looked exactly the right kind of over- 
coat for wear on warm spring days. It had the 
effect of novelty without being either too con- 
spicuous or impractical. 

One would imagine the chief disadvantage 
of using flannel for an overcoat is that it would 
crease very easily. The most noticeable fea- 
ture in nearly all the new spring models is 
that both overcoats and suits are cut on a very 


the Popular Material 


VANITY FAIR 





MODIFIED CHESTERFIELD 


New single-breasted semi-fitting spring 
topcoat, cut on the Chesterfield model, 
and showing box pleats on either side 
producing just a suggestion of fair 


much looser model than last year and in the 
case of overcoats there is an entire absence of 
any straps or pleats. There is one other en- 
tirely new model which is worthy of men- 
tion as it is more than likely to find favour 
amongst well dressed men. It is again a loose, 
semi-fitting coat cut on an easy “Chesterfield” 
model, that is to say, there is just the slightest 
indication at the waist and very little fullness 
about the skirts; but at the same time it hangs 
quite loosely from the shoulders and is par- 
ticularly suitable for tall, slim men. The main 
feature of this coat is that it has two long 
box pleats at either side of the back, which 
start from the hips and continue to the end of 
the coat. These pleats do not show at all when 
the wearer is standing still, but when walking 
they give great freedom and produce just a 
suggestion of flair, which gives a somewhat 
new line to the figure. Nearly all the new 
overcoats and lounge suits continue to be cut 
with a much higher opening of the collar and 
for the most part are single-breasted. Lapels 
are still rather wide and are cut with an upward 
slant, which adds to the smartness of any coat. 
Lounge suits this spring have undergone one 
or two minor changes, which nevertheless make 
a good deal of difference to their appearance, 
the most important being the fact that lounge 
coats are now cut at least two inches longer 
than previously and they are of very much 
looser fit, though they must still have the 
(Continued on page 142) 
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THE TAILLEUR IN THE 
COUNTRY 


(Right) The Well Dressed Woman 
does not have to go to Oxford to learn 
that the student’s costume there fur- 
nishes the theme for a smart tailleur 
for the country. This adaptation of 
the Oxford model has a blazer jacket 
of chocolate-brown flannel with brass 
buttons and an insignia on the pocket. 
The circular skirt, mounted on a bodice 
top, is of beige flannel. With this cos- 
tume, the gold necklets and soft crusher 
brown felt hat with a beige ribbon 
are smart; from Saks-Fifth Avenue 


(Extreme right) The suits that come 
in the spring always include some 
smart tweeds. This new model in a 
beige mixture shows the Norfolk in- 
fluence very strongly in its yoke and 
the belted effect around the hips. The 
blouse of oyster-white tussor silk is 
cut with a yoke and an amusing turn- 
over collar. The enormous flower of 
ragged chiffon in a harmonizing colour, 
the little beige felt hat, and the alli- 
gator walking shoes are accessories of 
sports chic; model from Bonwit Teller 






































The Spring Tailleur 


Tailored Versions of the Well Dressed Woman 


THE TAILLEUR IN TOWN 


(Extreme left) When the tailleur comes 
to town, it is often in men’s suitings, 
such as this grey shadow-striped fabric. 
The rather short jacket is slightly cut 
away and fastens with one button, and 
the skirt has two large panel pleats 
for freedom. The large envelope bag of 
calfskin, dark tan high-heeled calfskin 
Oxfords, and grey felt hat complete 
the picture; from Saks-Fifth Avenue 


(Left) The tailleur tha: borrows the 
lines of a dinner-jacket adopts also 
something of its formality. This jacket 
of dinner-coat cut is of black rep, and 
black satin bands trim both sides of 
the black-and-white checked woollen 
skirt. With this a vestee and a silk 
blouse with a negligee collar are worn. 
The hat is of pearl-grey felt and the 
opera pumps are of black patent leather 
or of black suéde; from Bonwit Teller 


| 2 THE spring, the thoughts of the mode in- 
evitably turn to tailored suits, and this sea- 
son the trend is more decisive than ever. For 
the two-piece tailleur, after a season of com- 
parative obscurity, has come back to its own, 
and it has returned in more gentlemanly guise 
than ever. It borrows not only the fabrics of 
a man’s suit, but it unblushingly copies the cut 
of his sack coat and his dinner-jacket; it even 
goes up to Oxford to reproduce the student’s 
costume for a debonair country outfit. And it 
is strikingly becoming in these new versions! 
The Well Dressed Woman in her tailleur— 
slightly formal for town, more jaunty for the 
country—with her smart accessories, is more 
effective than she has been in many a spring. 
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The return to popularity of covert cloth 
the 
Harvard, a fly front model with clinging 
lines and yet without any suggestion of 
being form fitting. From Hickey-Freeman 


for spring topcoats has_ inspired 


























The Bagly coat with a modified raglan sleeve 
and shoulder is especially suitable for general 


town and country wear. Slash pockets. a fly 
front and a moderately loose back are dis- 
tinctive features. From Levy Bros. & Adler 




















Tor town wear the double-breasted topcoat 
is extremely smart when made of a light- 
weight fabric of a roughish texture. The 
back of this coat follows the lines of the 
body closely. From Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


For The Well Dressed Man 


A Selection of Smart and Correctly Cut Ready-To-Wear Clothes for Spring and Summer 


EADY-TO-WEAR clothing in this 
country has entered upon a new phase, 
namely, that change and novelty is no 

longer the desired achievement, and from now 
on the changes from season to season will be 
slight and almost imperceptible. However, a 
few marked changes may be noted as, for ex- 
ample, the fact that double-breasted waistcoats 
are no longer strikingly fashionable; that the 
spring topcoat in its smartest phase is more 
or less a replica of the double-breasted winter 
coat, except that it has no lining and is made 
of a lighter material in a lighter colour. There 
is an indication that the raglan shoulders in 
topcoats may return to greater favour, although 
the raglan is no longer cut with as great ful- 
ness as in the past. Peaked lapels are still in 
the greatest favour, but the notched lapel is 
due to return in a conspicuous way on the 
single-breasted lounge coat. Trousers, except 
for sports wear, have no turnups, and continue 
to be very voluminous. Pocket flaps are con- 


spicuous by their absence and, even in the 
cases of those jackets which show flaps, they 
may be worn either in or outside of the pocket. 
Double-breasted lounge coats will remain popu- 
lar for summer wear, since without a waist- 
coat they are undoubtedly neater for summer 
wear than a single-breasted jacket, and the 
double-breasted dinner jacket should become 
this summer a great factor in fashion. An- 
other marked change is in the cut of jackets for 
sports wear. The four-piece suit consisting of 
coat, waistcoat, trousers and knickers is still 
one of the popular units in ready-to-wear 
clothes, but the jacket with a plain back is no 
longer the first choice of the well dressed man 
for sports wear. There is a steadily growing 
reaction in favour of jackets with yoke backs, 
the gathers of which are culminated in the 
half belt at the waistline. Various types of 
shoulder pleats are also good, and for the man 
who uses his sport clothes exclusively for 
country wear and for travelling, the new 


jackets are certain to be popular. Knickers will 
continue to be cut along the generous lines of 
the plus four, since this type of knicker has 
been found to be the most practical and com- 
fortable. Knickers of exaggerated length, which 
fall to within a few inches of the ankles, are 
not smart and rightfully have no place in the 
wardrobe of the well dressed man. 

In addition to the jacket belonging to the 
sports suit, odd jackets for sports wear will 
be much in vogue and a new version of this 
odd jacket is the double-breasted sports jacket 
of the coming summer, which is made of al- 
most every lightweight material, gabardine and 
flannel being the most popular. In the light 
colours of green, blue, and buff flannel, this 
double-breasted odd jacket will have white 
pearl buttons, and in the darker shades of brown 
and blue, it will have both brass and dark 
matching bone buttons. These may or may not 
be bound in braid, but those with unbound 
edges are undoubtedly much smarter. 
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The double-breasted dinner jacket has 
come to stay and this very excellent 
model with silk-faced lapel and un- 
usually wide opening, rolled to the 
last button, is made’ by Roberts-Wicks 


The single-button morning coat or 
cutaway is returning to popularity 
and this smart model by Scheyer 
& Co. is noteworthy for its well 
cut shoulders and peaked 


Newest of alli sport coats 
is the double-breasted 
flannel jacket with peaked 
lapels, patch pockets, 
and pearl or brass but- 
tons. From Stein-Bloch 











There is very little difference 
among models of double-breast- 
ed coats, which are properly cut. 
In this case, the most notice- 
able difference between these 
suits is that the lapels of Bond 
Street by Goodman & Suss, 
shown on the left, are cut in 
a straight line from the button 
to the uplifted peak of the lapel, 
in contrast to the description of 
the other suit opposite Beau 











Lonsdale, 


Derby, tailored by Fashion Patk, 
which shows a peaked lapel 
that is more nearly horizontal 
than the lapel on Bond Street, 
but in this case the lapel is cut 
with a flare and gives the ap- 
pearance of being _ slightly 
broader. Otherwise, the shoul- 
ders are broad, the trousers full, 
the coat medium length and the 
pockets without flaps, all char- 
acteristics of both these models 








Drawings by 
BOLIN 


Alfred Decker & Cohn 
are responsible for the 
which is a 
well balanced and well 
proportioned single- 
breasted business suit 























Henley is a smart three button, single- 
breasted lounge coat indicating a 
slightly higher opening, which has 
been noted of late, and the prevalent 
peaked lapels. From __ Stein-Bloch 


The Poole is an extremely smart 
single-breasted model with broad 


shoulders, and a slightly longer 
jacket which is cut high under 
the arms. From Browning, King 
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In this sport touring car on the Cadillac eight cylinder chassis, Mr. 
Ide has made use of simplicity of line and harmonious proportions to 


produce a pleasing and well balanced design. 


The arrangement of the 


seats and all dimensions are shown on the working sketch below 


Vanity Fair’s Original Motor Design 


A New Four Passenger Sport Touring Car, Planned for a Popular Standard Chassis 


ANITY FAIR herewith presents the first 

of a series of original designs for motor 
car bodies, which it believes will be of interest 
and value to its readers. Other designs of various 
body types will be published from time to time 
—all of which, for greatest usefulness, will be 
adapted to popular standard chassis. 


LONG with the growing popu- 
larity of closed cars which the 
last few years has witnessed in 

the motor world, the open car has shown 
a tendency to become less of a general 
utility vehicle (the new low-priced 
“coaches” or two-door sedans, with 


Designed by JOHN JAY IDE 


either the artistic or practical standpoint, as 
it not only detracts from the design, but reduces 
the passage between the seat and the forward 
edge of the door. 

One of the fundamental principles of archi- 
tecture is that of “rhythmic repetition”. It 












































their all-year adaptability, have largely 
taken this field to themselves) and much 
more of a sport car for summer and 
good-weather driving. The result is 
that sport roadsters and sport touring 
cars are being introduced by almost every impor- 
tant maker, and this type of car will come in 
for such popularity this year as it has probably 
never seen before. 

In the design presented on this page, the idea 
has been to gain beauty and dash of appearance, 
not by the use of freak or gaudy expedients, 
but by the strictest simplicity and a harmonious 
treatment of proportions. The designer, Mr. 
John Jay Ide, is a graduate of the School of 
Architecture of Columbia University and was 
for several years a student at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 

It was thought that the art of 
body design might profit by the 
application of a few fundamental 
laws of architectural proportion. 
For instance, in very few touring 
bodies will it be found that the 
placing of doors has received the 
attention it deserves. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the front door 
bears no special relation to the 
windshield, there generally be- 
ing an interval between the base 
of the windshield and the for- 
ward edge of the door. There 


is no excuse for this interval from 
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will be noted that in the accompanying design 
the length of the cowl and the space between 
the doors are each seventeen inches, and that 
the doors are cach twenty inches wide, thus 
forming a harmonious spacing. These propor- 
tions bear the same relation to the whole body 
design as does the spacing of columns or win- 
dows on the facade of a building. A building 
that had its windows scattered in haphazard 
fashion across its front elevation would be ad- 
mittedly bad architecture. Yet how rarely do 
We see any attention given to the spacing cf 
the doors of an automobile body so as to 





produce a balanced and symmetrical design? 

While a trunk may be carried at the rear of 
the car, in front of the extra wheel, as is done 
in so many American sporting bodies, this has 
not been provided for, on account of the in- 
accessibility of this position and the fact that 
the car is intended primarily for use 
around the country club. If the top is 
down, as is usually the case, it is im- 
possible to get at the trunk unless the 
spare wheel is removed or the top raised, 

The chassis on which the body is 
mounted is a Cadillac of 138 inch 
wheelbase, with the steering column set 
at an angle of 39 degrees, asin thestand- 
ard models. No changes have been 
made in the chassis, apart from moving 
the battery and tool boxes slightly to 
the rear to allow front mudguards of 
sweeping design. It will be observed 
that the engine hood is ‘“faked”’—that is, it 
extends three inches behind the dashboard— 
but this is a standard arrangement, which per- 
mits a hood of gocd length in proportion to 
the length of the wheelbase. 

The moulding at the hinge line of the hood 
is replaced by a nickel hinge, which is recalled 
by a nickel line at the junction of the metal 
side panels of the car and the mahogany top 
rail. This is a much more subtle treatment 
than the continuous moulding running from 
the radiator to the back of the body, which is 
valuable expedient in accentuating the 
length and lowness of a car, but 
has now'been adopted on even 
the cheapest bodies. The ma- 
hogany rail is of round section 
and furnishes a rest for the 
driver’s arm, thereby avoiding 
the ugly leather pads used on the 
top rails of many open cars to 
protect the paintwork. The side 
curtains are kept in a compart- 
ment behind the front seat. 


~ 


The upholstery is leather, without pleats, 
and well 
Burbank top is designed to fold up neatly 
occupying the 


padded for comfort, and the 


smallest possible space 
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Look for the Red-and-White Label 


MIULLIGATAWNY 
the chicken soup of the Orient! 


The famous 


East India Chutney 


is made with: 


Fresh tamarind 
Raisins 

Currants 

Apples 

Orange peel crystallized 
Citron crystallized 
Fresh green ginger 
Crushed dry ginger 
Dry English mustard 
Bermuda onions 
Italian garlic 

Salt 

Sugar 

Cider vinegar 


Fresh red peppers 


Aged at least two 
years before using. 


12 cents a can 


¥F ap CAMPBELL SoUP COMPANY 9 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 


East India Chutney! What traveller back from 
Oriental climes will not sing the praises of this delectable 


condiment! How precious it is to the palate of the 
cosmopolitan epicure! 


Yet enjoyment of it was never more genuine than in 
Campbell’s Mulligatawny Soup, a dish with all the 
aromatic deliciousness of the finest Oriental cooking. 
Here you may partake of the true India chutney and curry 
and bring the East to your own dinner-table. 


Chicken and rice are the basis of Campbell’s 
Mulligatawny Soup, and with them are blended, as only 
our chefs know how, carrots, onions, East India chutney, 
citron, cocoanut, apples and other fresh fruits. 


Many of these ingredients are imported especially by 
us from India. 


Of course this is a soup that no home kitchen could 
duplicate! 
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LINCOLN 
This custom-built roadster by Brunn is 
dark olive-grey, with Burbank top, and 
like all the other cars on this page, is 
provided with a rumble seat in the rear 
which accommodates two extra passengers 


WILLS SIX 
In addition to low and 
graceful lines and attractive 
finish, the Wills St. Claire 
roadster has its own Euro- 
pean-type motor, with over- 
head valves and camshaft 








New American Sport Roadsters 


Six Examples of a Newly-Popular 


Type of Car 


FRENCH HORN 


A new variation of the 
French horn, especially suit- 
able for the sport, car, has 
four separate horns and as 
many different pitches. It 
is imported and costs $38 





JORDAN LINE EIGHT 


A popular favourite is the new Line 
Eight Playboy, which is painted brilliant 
red and has its own eight cylinder L-head 
motor, hydraulic brakes, and a rumble 
seat for two people in the rear deck 
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CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
Truly a sport roadster, the Chrysler 
Imperial Six boasts 92 h.p. and 80 miles 
an hour, and an amazing new six cylinder 
L-head motor, measuring 3144” x 5”. It 
is attractively finished in two-tone Duco 


DRAWINGS CY 


J. W. WILLIAMSON 








MARMON 
The Marmon roadster, re- 
taining its fine lines from 
last year, has a special com- 
partment for golf clubs, and 
central chassis lubrication, 
dual ignition, and oil purifier 


BUICK MASTER SIX 
The newest Buick roadster 
is finished in Duco, in two 
tones of blue or red, and is 
powered by the 70 h.p. Buick 
valve-in-head motor. Note 
the fabric sun visor which is 
mounted on the windshield 
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CINDERELLA 
PATTERN 
Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 


Dessert knives 6 for $21.00 
Dessert forks 6 for $20.00 


or 29 years a Gorham Master Craftsman, chasing a Cinderella Tea Pot 


CINDERELLA 


The Master Craftsman’s newest production 





. ROE 


In five short months this latest achievement of the 
Master Craftsmen has grown from an artist’s concep- 
tion to one of Gorham’s most favored patterns. 

Of exquisite grace and delightful decoration—to see 
Cinderella is to understand its phenomenal reception. 
Your jeweler will gladly show you Cinderella. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 


the articles herewith illustrated. Their popularity 
at our Palm Beach store this Winter forecast 
their Northern acceptance this § pring. 





Flat brim hat from Hilhouse & Co., Lon- 
don, can be turned any angle without losing 
its shape. New shade — “Suffolk green” 

— $14.00. 





English silk handkerchiefs, for the breast 
pocket of suit or topcoat to harmonize 
with neckwear. 

Madder pattern $3.25 

Check design - $4.50 





Scotch lightweight pull-over sweaters with 
hose to match. Made by hand, of silk and 
wool and all wool. In various combinations 
of tans, grays and blues. 
ejweaters 
Silk and wool, $50.00 
Hose to match 


All wool, $37.50 


Silk and wool, $15.00 All wool, $13.50 


Orders by mail receive careful attention, Our representatives 
cisit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 


KASKEL & KASKEL 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th St. 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue, South 
Palm Beach 
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The Iron Master 


(Continued from page 76) 


the pain of her little tragedy. They sat 
there in silence looking out of the win- 
dow, and watching the falling snow; 
but now and again they cast a furtive 
glance at each other. The wife entered, 
and Emma rose respectfully. She was 
not dressed in a pale blue dressing 
gown, like the naughty wives de- 
scribed in novels, but in villainous, 
sinful silk which clung to her body, 
soft and flattering, concealing and 
revealing. As she sat in the rocking 
chair she looked, for all the world, 
like a lustful French marquise of 
the Faublas age, expectant of em- 
brace, not passionate, but with a 
longing face rather pale and ingenu- 
ous in appearance, but capable of any 
cunning and intrigue for a trifle of 
love. 

The conversation suddenly turned 
into another direction. They spoke of 
the children’s education, of Emma’s 
employment. Then the lady surveyed 
the girl with a pitying look. 

“Well, I must be going,” the man- 
ager remarked simply, and _ said, 
“Good morning.” From the window 
they could see him walking in the 
snow, toward the foundry. His wife 
stood quite close to her, even touched 
her with her warm arm and said to 
her, quite without guile: 

“You knew my husband before, 
didn’t you?” 

“I knew him... we met. 

The lady needed only a glance to 
understand quite plainly. She smiled 
at the girl, then went upstairs, lightly, 
lifting up her dress a little as she 
went. She seemed like a Madame 
Bovary who in the end grew old with 
so many sins that she had not enough 
time left to atone for them. Emma 
Jooked after her. 

She was annoyed that this woman 
looked so beautiful so early in the 
morning. In her innocence, she imag- 
ined an embrace between the man- 
ager and his wife. She closed her eyes, 
even caught hold of the banister to 
steady herself when this picture pre- 
sented itself to her virgin mind. This 
powerful man, nothing but muscle 
and bones, embracing this soft, undu- 
lating eastern body. Strength and 
lust clinging together like iron and 
velvet. These two, kissing each other 
wildly. She almost heard the woman’s 
languid sigh of passion... . 

“Emma,” a voice called from up- 
stairs. 

Emma began to ascend. 

“imma. ..... 

She received her wages in advance. 


» 


III. 

For a week the snow fell inces- 
santly. Emma had gone to bed, but 
could not sleep. 

She rose and stood by the window 
feverish with love. She wanted to go 
away, and began to cry quietly as she 
looked at the whirling snow flakes. 
From afar, glowing specks again 
flashed up from the direction of the 
foundry. It was Thursday, they were 
casting again. 

She found some consolation in the 
great energy which bubbled and 
glowed there, and she put her hand on 
her heart so that its increased beating 
would not disturb her. 


She fancied #hat she heard stealthy, 
gliding steps pass the door. Soft steps 
were audible, someone had gone up- 
stairs. She heard a few incriminating 
sounds from inside the wife’s room, 
The visitor was the secretary who 
roomed in the house. After a certain 
time has elapsed enamoured women do 
not cling to the adored one’s neck 
with ardent laughter, but receive him 
as, for instance, they would the doctor, 
Especially clever, cunning women, 
who welcome him quietly and se. 
riously, but hurriedly. They suddenly 
left off speaking, and it seemed that 
they had gone to another room. 

Emma hurried out, closed the door 
behind her, and ran across the snow, 
towards the foundry. She looked 
back and saw a light in the wife's 
window. There was so much innate 
honesty in the girl’s nature that her 
heart almost broke when she thought 
of the deception of this fine man. She 
pondered whether to keep silent, or to 
betray everything. The figure of a 
man approached. He called to her. 

It was Gantar, and Emma hid her 
face from him. He asked her, 
alarmed: 

“Emma, what do you want out 
here, in such weather? . . . Go home 

. you'll catch cold... .” 

“No, no.” 

She clung to his arm convulsively, 
She cried now and stammered: 

“Let’s go to the foundry... 
there I shall tell you everything. ...” 

Gantar took her into the large 
workshop. Full of light and throng- 
ing workmen—up, up—to the large 
moving iron bridge . . . beneath the 
roof . .. there the girl grasped his 
arm stammering: 

“Your wife...” cried the girl into 
the deafening roar. Gantar stroked his 
forehead. He looked down at the red 
smoking streams of fire and _ said 
aloud: 

“T know: I know.” 

He seemed to suffer terribly. The 
iron bridge was moving and carrying 
iron towards the moulds. 

Emma looked at him surprised. 
Her crying suddenly stopped. 

“You know about it, Sandy?’ 

He sat down on a chair and bowed 
his head on his hands. 

“Yes, I know,” he answered. 

The girl looked at him, and 
thought the world was crushing about 
her heels. Does one “know” of this 
so simply? 

Again the loud roar as before. The 
iron bubbled out from another fur- 
nace. The large machinery started, 
with such a deafening roar that every 
pillar in the building shook. 

This was no earthly howl, now, but 
a hellish crash, into which hundreds 
of workmen shouted, running, here 
and there. The iron rushed out into 
the moulds hissing and sparkling, vic- 
tor of all. An engine whistled, the 
large iron bridge creaked and the 
electric motor droned loudly. Noth- 
ing but feverish, rushing work glowed 
here in the hellish heat. 

“Look ... little Emma. . . there 
is the iron . . . do you see it? . .. and 
they at home now whisper of soft 
kisses . . . do you hear how it roars? 

(Continued on page 144) 
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NEW 90 DEGREE 


DILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Millions of boys and girls.of today are eager parti- 
sans of the Cadillac—anxious to grow up and have 


a Cadillac of their own, like Father and Mother. 


With thousands, the ownership of a Cadillac is a 
family tradition dating back to the days when 
Grandfather bought his first Cadillac, a quarter of 
a century ago. 


Allthrough these25 years Cadillac has consistently 
stood in the forefront of all the world’s motor cars. 


Eleven years ago Cadillac produced the first eight- 
cylinder engine— the basic foundation of Cadillac 
success in marketing more than 200,000 eight- 
cylinder Cadillac cars. 


Today the new 90-degree, eight-cylinder Cadillac is 
the ultra modern version of the motor car. Its lux- 
ury, comfort, performance and value reach heights 
of perfection beyond anything ever attained. 


Thus once again Cadillac strikes out farinadvance, 
renewing its traditional right to the title, The 
Standard of the World. 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 8800 




















© Brooxs srotwens 


Spring Clothes for 
Sport 
or 


Travel 


Peal Luggage 


Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Soviston County Roao 220 Betevve Avenve 
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PLAN OF AVON COLLEGE 


A diagram of the school grounds, showing 
the two quadrangles of dormitories, the 
village green, and the outhouses and barns 


A New Departure in Education 


EDICATED to the proposition 

that the farm community is the 
healthiest possible environment for the 
growing boy, there will be launched 
next September near the town of 
Avon, Connecticut, some twelve miles 
from Hartford, an interesting experi- 
ment in secondary school education, to 
be known as Avon College. It was 
founded by Mrs. Theodate Pope 
Riddle, well-known architect and wife 
of John W. Riddle, former ambassador 
to Russia and the Argentine. Mrs. 
Riddle is a descendant of the Theo- 
date Pope, who once wrote: ‘“Ac- 
quaint yourselves in youth with 
homely tasks, that you may be one in 
spirit with those who labour.” 

Avon College will form an entire 
village community, of which the stu- 
dents will be the inhabitants and the 
school buildings the dwellings. A 
feature of the experiment is that it 
will provide for two curricula: the 
ordinary secondary school course, 
leading to the usual college entrance 
examinations, and the Junior College 
course, comprising an additional year 
which will entirely do away with 


Freshman and Sophomore years in the 
and admit 


universities, the student 





A DORMITORY ENTRANCE 
This view, taken from inside one 
of the quadrangles, gives an idea 
of the attractive and restful nature 
of the architecture of the school 


directly to the Junior class. This is 
similar to the system employed in the 
English public schools, the French 
lycées, and the German Gymnasia, 
and will shorten by one year the la- 
bours of those who wish to go on into 
graduate work after they have fin- 
ished college. 

The buildings of the school, con- 
structed of stone quarried in the 
neighborhood, are arranged on a “vil- 
lage green” about which are grouped 
the library, hall, cloister, chapel, guest 
house, bank, refectory, post office, and 
the houses of the Provost and Head 
Master. Cottages for the other mem- 
bers of the faculty and seven stone 
dormitories form two circles: the Pope 
and Brooks Quadrangles. 

There will be no entrance examina- 
tions, the new boys being placed in the 
forms for which they seem best suited 
after rigid mental and character tests. 
From the time of his entrance, each 
boy will be required to take his part 
in the farm life of the community, 
which owns nearly 3000 acres of 
rough woodland and meadow, includ- 
ing two trout streams and a sanitary 
swimming hole. In addition, there is 


a large array of athletic equipment. 





THE MAIN GATE 
The low arch, set in a massive 
piece of masonry, is surmounted 
by a bas-relief depicting two boys 
engaged in their agricultural tasks 
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—and now at Monte Carlo 


petition—not once but eleven times! 


HOSE who have been in Europe 
during the past few seasons remem- 
ber the car beauty contests which have 
beena fad at the famouswatering places 
on the Continent. Concours d’Elégance- 
Automobiles they are called in France. 


In these contests, held where the 
wealth and fashion of all nations 
gather at play, the most luxurious 
special bodies, the world’s finest 
motor cars, are judged for 
beauty, grace and distinction. eC 


Y 
ay 







Americans will be proud to learn , 
that a standard American car = 
has won first prize in such a come 


r® ey 


Packard cars, entered by their private 
owners, have won first place for grace 

_and beauty at Vichy, at Le Touquet 
and at Aix-les-Bains in France. At 
Wiesbaden, Neuenahr, Trier and 
Baden-Baden in Germany. At Oporto 
in Portugal. And now at Monte Carlo 
—that cosmopolitan center of luxury 
and beauty on the Riviera! 


rr. Such international acclaim con- 


\\ 
n Ast firms America’s verdict—that 


YY 3S = the unchanging beauty and dis- 
> Al tinction of Packard lines have 
3 


yet to be equaled or surpassed. 


PACKARD 


the man 


who owns 





one 
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A white kasha coat trimmed with 
baby fox. Posed by Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence of Charlot’s Revue. 
From Bergdorf-Goodman. 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 

















VANITY FAIR 


Archie Spencer 


(Continued from page 51) 


newspaper published in the town: 
FOR SALE 

Tigers, elephants, panthers, wild cats. 

Ah Chew, Cholon, 381 rue Joffre. 














Cholon is the Chinese town while 
Saigon is European. It has been said 
that French Indo-China is a colony of 
Chinese supervised by French func- 
tionaries. There is some truth in that. 
As in Singapore or in Bangkok, the 
Chinese live in Cholon, prosperous, 
fat, grasping, prolific—safe from the 
danger of the taxes, the tortures and 
the thefts which are undermining 
their own country; they become fabu- 
lously rich, Have you noticed, by 
the way, that the Chinese, so often 
frugal at home, are the people that 
live most lavishly and plentifully in 
foreign lands? And there are over 
ten million of them outside China. 
To go on. I hailed a rickshaw (it’s 
called a “pousse” there) and started 
for Cholon. Dark and narrow streets, 
—diabolic caverns hung with vertical 
signboards in fine Chinese letters, gold 
on black or red lacquer,—down which 
disappeared the impassive, half-naked 
figures, like characters fading back 
into the pages of a great book, which 
is stood on end. Chinese inns full of 
noise, of cries, of murderous turmoil 
where all night long Mah-jong tiles 
patter like hail on a roof, and the 
cymbals of the theatres, the shrieking 
gramophones, and the operetta singers 
with their piercing voices add to the 
bewildering din; while on the upper 
floors, seeking the peace of forget- 
fulness, opium smokers lie prone on 
their backs—waited upon by courte- 
sans with necklaces of gardenias about 
their throats. I left all that behind 
me and entered a dark alley: crossed 
a canal where the junks were so 
closely moored that there was no need 
of bridges, and arrived not far from 
the Inspection Road and the wireless 
station, in a section full of silent gar- 
dens,—the villas of prosperous Chinese 
are the same everywhere! A_ brass 
plate on one of the gates showed me 
I had reached my destination and I 
walked through the tangle of trees— 
a bit of jungle left standing—to a 
typical colonial house, small and 
rather dirty, and decorated everywhere 
with blue china flowerpots dripping 
with ferns and orchids. The stench of 
the place was appalling: carrion of 
vultures, musk of rats, stench of civet- 
cats not to mention the incense sticks 
burning before the protective Buddha. 
I entered, greeted by the laughter of 
an invisible Java bird. The house was 
built of course with the floor flush 
with the garden, like the ones in the 
primitive paintings in which the art- 
ists, to reveal interiors, simply leave 
out the walls. The place was empty. 
Suddenly I heard from down_ the 
street the dry, distant crackling of 
Chinese fire-crackers which are used 
for celebrations and for frightening 
away evil spirits. I realized then that 
all Cholon, as I walked through the 
town, had been hung with lanterns 
and with the five-striped flag—it was, 
sure enough, the anniversary of the 
Chinese Republic. Ah Chew, the pa- 
tron, and his family were probably 
drinking rice-brandy or fruit-wine 
and delecting themselves with birds- 
nest soup with some friends or neigh- 


bours; that would explain the de 
serted house. My visit was appar. 
ently useless. 

Deceived for a moment by sounds 
from the dining-room—the double 
plaint of a lost cat and of a ventilator 
—I started out through the parlour 
which was bourgeois and banal 
enough, and ornamented with photo. 
graphic enlargements of a puffy and 
mean-faced young Chinaman and q 
vulgar-looking European woman, 
Some figurines made of artificial por. 
celain and manufactured in Shanghai 
for the tourist trade were standing on 
a red lacquer table. On the walls were 
several dead stuffed peacocks, dusty 
and mildewed like old rags, and some 
strips of red silk with good-luck em 
blems embroidered in gold. 

I was on the point of leaving, when 
I heard a woman’s voice calling in 
French: “Monsieur! Monsieur!” | 
turned and went back into the house, 
In the parlour I found a door ajar, 
which opened onto a staircase. The 
voice seemed to come from above, I 
started up, but on the landing another 
door barred my way. 

“Monsieur! Don’t go, listen to me 
. .. help me.” 

I raised my eyes: above the door, 
which did not quite reach to the ceil- 
ing, I saw the face of a woman. A 
pretty little face, round, with bright 
cheeks, black shadowy hair and blue 
eyes, 

“What can I do for you?” I asked, 

“You’re an American! I’m Irish, 
I saw you in the courtyard. Save me! 
I’ve been shut up in here, I can’t get 
out. Shut up by my husband. ... 
It’s awful.” 

She had scrambled up there, on the 
door, at the risk of breaking her neck. 
One of her feet was on the door knob, 
the other on the baluster of the stairs, 

“But who is your husband, Ma- 
dame?” 

“Ah Chew. I’m Mrs. Ah Chew, 
I’m Chinese, yes, Chinese by marriage 
—two months ago. Until last week I 
was merely miserable, but since my 
visit to some French people my Chi- 
nese family has kept me a prisoner—” 

“Shall I call in the police?” 

“The police can’t do any good. I’m 
Chinese now. It’s true... . A fine 
match I thought I was making when 
I married Ah Chew. And I sealed my 
doom instead. He’ll kill me_ yet. 
When you meet the Chinese outside 
their country, you think they’re the 
same as other people, but as soon as 
you cross the threshold of their homes 
you realize suddenly; they’re savages, 
brutes . I'd rather be a prisoner 
among the cannibals or thrown to a 
lot of wild beasts. . . . Why, they’ve 
shut me up the way they do their 
animals. They treat me like an animal, 
they feed me twice a day. . . . You’ve 
come to save me—take me away, hide 
me! They won’t be back till sunset. 
My name is Flora O’Dell.” 

I burst out laughing. Chinese!— 
this Irish girl with her Londonderry 
brogue and her Manhattan ways, 
Chinese, those round, wide-open eyes, 
blue-grey, that rosy, Aryan skin, those 
white teeth that had never touched 
betel? At first glance it was too ludi- 
crous. I realized that here again was 

(Continued on page 100) 
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BLACK+ STARR & FROST 


Pearls have been worn as necklaces since the beginning of human 
record. Easily the most popular ornament today, they are regarded 
critically by our world for their quality and perfection. Only jewelers 
with extensive resources can gather the necessary number of pearls to 
match ihem for color, texture and graduation. This is a perfectly 


matched necklace of delicate rose-pink pearls. Price $47 5,000. 


JEWELERS FOR I16 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE - CORNER 48TH STREET + NEW YORK 


















































We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 104 Years 





The POOLE 


The lest word in Sartorial Art, 
direct from Saville Row. By Our 


English Designer 
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VANITY FAIR 


Archie Spencer 


(Continued from page 98) 


the eternal misunderstanding of mixed 
marriage—one of those foolish, hasty 
and unpardonable matches between a 
white woman and a man of darker 
colour which we needs must forgive, 
—since the bitter experience of others 
can never be a lesson to us. The 
daughter of a drunken schoolmaster, 
Flora O’Dell had met in Mexico a 
young Chinese who styled himself a 
student, and frequently mentioned the 
riches of his family. An elopement, a 
hasty marriage. Then the arrival at 
Cholon and the horror of finding her- 
self under the control of an Annamite 
woman, his first wife, and of a tyran- 
nous father-in-law, Ah Chew, who 
insisted on her accepting the Chinese 
mode of life. Her husband who, in 
the new world, had seemed so bril- 
liant, so American, who had called 
himself an engineer and gone about in 
smart grey lounging-suits whistling 
the latest ‘“Blues”,—but faded back 
into the silent Asiatic after he reached 
home and returned to his native cos- 
tume. He became an_ insignificant 
nonentity, obedient to the inflexible 
orders of his father, whose money and 
blows he accepted with equal sub- 
mission. 

He dominated the whole family, the 
whole house, this Ah Chew, this old 
Chinaman, dealer in wild animals— 
crafty, miserly, silent. Ah Chew 
hated his daughter-in-law and forced 
her to live shut up in the house, sur- 
rounded by beasts, by the smell of stale 
meat, amidst the whistling of whip- 
lashes, the training of animals, the 
howls, the danger of outbreaks from 
the flimsy cages. Behind those locked 
doors, in those sheds, there must have 
been two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of wild animals. .. . 

Archie becomes quite emotional as 
he explains his reasons for rescuing his 
fair lady. He has forgotten me, and 
the bar, and the ship and the sea, and 
he sees himself again in that deserted 
and silent house in Cholon, where 
night is falling amid the perfume of 
incense, as a young woman implores 
him to save her from the yellow peril. 

He begins by scaling the door, and 
finds the little Irish pony in her box- 
stall—a child aged scarcely twenty; 
her face all swollen with tears, with 
sorrow and regrets. Not a very delicate 
type, but ever so pretty. In a moment, 
she is there within his arms, clutched 
against his breast. Her hands, loaded 
with beautiful vulgar jewels, cling to 
his neck as if she were drowning. His 
last scruples disappear. A rescue is 
planned for that same night. Ah Chew 
will be coming home very late and 
he’s sure to be dead drunk. The first 
wife is in the mountains. The noise 
of the Chinese feast will cover Ar- 
chie’s nocturnal entrance. It is a 
chance which must be seized. He will 
come in through the garden: the 
Malay watchmen sleep in front of the 
house, so he will be able to reach the 
verandah without being seen. A taxi 
can be left waiting at the edge of the 
canal. Once in the hotel, she can some- 
how manage to hide. Then tomorrow, 
a visit to the consul for a passport, 
and the first ship to Hong-Kong. 

How had Ah Chew, the terrible 
father-in-law, learned of Archie’s visit 
and plans? A mystery of Oriental 


households, where presences lurk, hid. 
den and constant, where no word, no 
gesture escapes the knowledge of an 
invisible spy. Spying between father 
and son, between political parties, be. 
tween competitors in trade; what 
chance has a stranger, a great tall 
American, who seeks to avenge wrongs, 
who proposes to save a woman and 
interfere in another’s affairs, of escap- 
ing detection. 

“When I returned, toward mid- 
night,” continues Archie, “all was 
quiet in the garden. The cocoanut 
trees like high black plumes, scarred 
the pale equatorial moon, all veiled in 
haloes and warm vapours. It had not 
rained all day: the frogs and toads did 
not cover the sound of my steps. I 
heard only the crickets and the crisp, 
slight crackling of the beetle-ridden 
wood and the many far-away noises 
of the city. Night, in those parts, js 
the time when life really begins— 
sunlight and day are emblems of 
sleep and death. 

“I went forward under the banyans 
and ascended a little staircase which 
led me onto the verandah at the rear 
of the house. There I found all the 
doors closed. This was not according 
to our agreement. Holding my breath, 
I crept down again. Once in the gar- 
den, I whistled the signal we had ar- 
ranged softly. A branch broke behind 
me. I stood still. Then I saw, slip- 
ping by in the shadows, a hulking 
figure, then another. Cats, I thought, 
for I saw the gleam of phosphor- 
escent eyes. 

“An iron door suddenly creaked, and 
as it opened like gushing water, black 
shapes, supple, in succeeding waves, 
hurrying, and falling, passed before 
me. I began to grasp what was hap- 
pening, when there was a sudden cry, 
followed by a frightful outburst; the 
whole night trembled with outcry. It 
was a terrible commotion, an obscure 
flight of the jungle world before an 
unknown terror. I saw it all. I was 
betrayed! My presence had been re- 
vealed and in revenge Ah Chew had 
ordered his cages opened so that I 
might be eaten alive. I tried to climb 
a tree, to find some shelter. There 
was none. 

“Thus far, the huge animals, drunk 
with unaccustomed liberty, had not 
perceived my presence. But suddenly 
I felt myself being tracked from 
behind: hot breaths were on my hands, 
in the dark the eyes of phosphorus 
shone. I was like Daniel in the lions’ 
den. At first I did not dare to move. 
Although my eyes could not pierce the 
darkness, I realized I could be seen, or 
at least sensed. I took a flashlight 
from my pocket. Under its thread of 
light, what I saw turned my knees to 
water: I was surrounded by tigers 
who stood aback at the light, their jaws 
open. My only chance was to 
move forward, and by firing the few 
cartridges I had left in my revolver 
cover my escape and, perhaps, by a 
miracle, reach the gate of the garden. 
I fired . . . A flash, straight and blue, 
then another, then a third, as I moved 
forward. The snarling began again, 
more fierce than before. I was care- 
ful to shoot into the air to avoid 
wounding and infuriating the animals. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Already more than half of Europe's 
cars ride on Budd-Michelin Wheels— 
and a dozen of the most famous Ameri- 
can makers have adopted them. . . 


because they are steel 
because they are safe 
because they are convenient 
because they are beautiful 


Why are they safe? Because they are 
steel. They never crack or splinter be- 
cause steel doesn’t crack or splinter. 
They never go to pieces because they 
aren't made of pieces. 





Why are they convenient? Because an 
extra wheel carries the spare tire. When 
a tire goes flat, a few turns on the self- 
locking nuts at the hub, and the whee! 
is removed. The extra wheel is slipped 
in its place, and the nuts tightened. A 
three-minute job. 


Why ave they beautiful? Because 
they present a stream-line surface 
—you see the wheels instead of the 
brakes. Because they are easily kept 
clean—you see the wheels instead of 
mud or dust. Because they have a 





Ze —-" 
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lasting finish that only steel will take. 
Because evervbody agrees they're beau- 
tiful! 


Why are they the wheels of tomorrow? 
Because they aren't ‘‘happen-so’’ wheels 
that descended from the buggy. They 
were designed and made, in every par- 
ticular, to meet the needs of a vehicle 
that weighs ten times as much and goes 
ten times as fast. They are automobile 


wheels. 


Will your new automobile look like 
‘tomorrow’ ’—or ‘“‘vesterday’’? 


{ Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia | 
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Will your new car reflect tomorrow--or yesterday ? 
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BRILL BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Sweaters and 
Matching Golf 
Hose 


For golf or general country use, 
a fine soft cashmere sweater is 
favored by those who know. 
The one illustrated is available 
in five different combinationsof 
blended colors suggesting blue, 
gray and brown mixtures. 


Pullover $18 Hose $1900 


Robes of 
Terry Cloth 


Our offerings in Terry Robes 
comprise a wide assortment of 
unusual qualities in beautiful 
color combinations. The vogue 
for Indian designs is exempli- 
fied in this gay bath or beach 
robe made especially for Brill 
— on oe — 
effect with the new i 

peaked lapel. . ~~ 16 ” 


Shirts of 
French Broché 


For those who are constantly 
in quest of the unusual we pre- 
sent these new snirtsfor couutry 
wear. Although well known 
to the Parisian Connoisseur, 
shirts of this delightful cloth are 
yet uncommon in this country. 
Attached or separate collar, in 
blue, gray or apricot, $600 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Brut Brothers 


Broadway at 49th St. 


St. at 7th Ave. 


47 Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Wanted: 


VANITY FAIR 


More and Deadlier Duels 


(Continued from page 50) 


Came the time (as the time will 
come in the history of all institutions) 
when duelling had become a privilege 
of a single class, the aristocracy, when 
smart young dukes would insult inno- 
cent little baronets for the sake of 
saying, “Oh, by the way! I fought 
another one this morning. It was the 
twenty-sixth. (Or the twenty-seventh, 
as the case might be.)” 

No wonder that the authorities 
turned sharply against this dreadful 
habit of settling every trifle with an 
appeal toarms. No wonder that Riche- 
lieu hanged persistent duellists head 
downward from the highest gallows 
in Paris and that the English courts 
condemned the seconds to death. 

But—and the printer will do well 
to make this a capital BU T—the 
statesmen who stamped out this dan- 
gerous institution were wise enough to 
prescribe a remedy that should make 
all further duelling superfluous. They 
bestowed upon their countries such 
strict libel laws that the average 
penny-a-liner would think twice be- 
fore he scribbled his scurrilous little 
piece about the unwilling victim of 
his intended blackmail. And they made 
it possible for a decent citizen to go 
to court without exposing himself and 
all his relatives and friends to a douche 
of irrelevant and unessential innuendo 
and scandal. 

I know very little about the history 
of law. And I have never been able ¢9 
find a professor of jurisprudence who 
could explain to me why our libei 
laws are so mild and why it is almost 
impossible in these United States to get 
redress for what some people call 
“merely a personal insult.” As a re- 
sult, newspapers of a certain sort will 
print and perfectly nice people will 
repeat juicy little bits of slander with 


the most absolute feeling of personal 
security. Of course, they know that 
theoretically they can be called to ac. 
count. “But no decent man would 
drag such a case into court,” they 
argue and with a happy smile upon 
their innocent faces they repeat that X 
has stolen a million of his country’s 
money, that Y has seduced the wife of 
his best friend, and that Z has appro- 
priated the funds of an asylum of 
which he was trustee. 

Perhaps it was not true. 

But, who cares? 

As a matter of fact, an increasing 
number of people are beginning to 
care. Ochre journalism, following 
rapidly upon the heels of the more 
respectable yellow variety, stops short 
at nothing. It invades the cemetery, 
robs the dead and despoils the living, 
It has no mercy before the operating 
table and, once it has driven a woman 
into a tight place, it exhibits the 
chivalry of a hyena. 

These are bold words. 

Is there any one in any of our big 
cities who does not know that they 
are true? 

What do I suggest? 

Nothing. 

It is not my business to suggest. I 
am merely a diagnostician, a diagnos- 
tician of historical facts. But I am 
w:iling to be a sport and lay a wager, 

Civilization invariably finds a 
remedy for its own ills. I am willing 
to bet that within the next twenty 
years we shall either be honoured with 
better (that is to say, speedier and 
less spectacular) libel laws, or that 
Central Park, between six and seven 
in the morning, shall be reserved for 
small groups of enraged citizens doing 
battle upon members of my erstwhile 
honourable profession. 


Archie Spencer 


(Continued from page 100) 


From the house came a swift sound: 2 
woman crying for help. Suddenly the 
light shone. On the verandah, over 
the door, the electric’ lamp blazed, 
pushing the shadows of the soft tropi- 
cal night far back into the garden. 
Then came the miracle. I saw the 
beasts, as if possessed, dashing down 
the blue lawn to the end where a semi- 
circle of chairs surrounded a huge 
ball. I fired again, then I saw eight 
tigers—royal beasts with magnificent 
coats, spring upon the chairs and the 
tubs. Onto the ball jumped the big- 
gest of them, and with one bound 
gained his equilibrium and balanced 
there, his fore-feet together. It made 
the finest picture imaginable: these 
children of the jungle bewitched, 
motionless, their jaws wide open. Be- 
hind them two elephants slowly knelt. 
Primitive fury was tamed for a mo- 
ment. Wildness was cowed—perhaps 
my life saved. 

“Without stopping for conjectures 
or even to be astonished I made a dash 
for the gate, slammed it and found 
myself in the street. Once safe, my 
thoughts turned to the rescue I had 
planned. The very next day, through 
the British consul, who was a friend of 
mine, I was able to get Flora away, 
for she had no difficulty in proving 


that she was being maltreated. It was 
from her that I had the explanation of 
my incredible adventure. As I sur- 
mised, Ah Chew had been told of my 
visit to his house by one of his ‘boys.’ 
But when they came to tell him, he 
was stretched out in a Chinese hotel, 
more than half drunk with opium and 
caring very little for his honour or 
the outside world. He had simply said: 

“ ‘When the white dog returns to- 
night, open the cages.’ 

“The ‘boy’ was Ah Chew’s per- 
sonal servant, and knew really noth- 
ing about the animals, He deemed it 
sufficient to open one of the great 
cages near the entrance as quickly as 
possible and then run for his life. It 
so happened that this cage held the 
tigers which belonged to a circus 
which had just gone bankrupt and had 
been on the market since the day be- 
fore. It is to this circumstance that I 
owe my life. I had met with some 
former members of the Cirque Cana- 
poil, some performing tigers trained to 
obey signals given by revolver shots. 
If I had intruded into An Chew’s 
private life on any day but that one, 
Archie Spencer wouldn’t be here, 
Monsieur, crossing the Pacific, and 
ready to offer you a last hula-hula 
before going down to dinner.” 
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~more can not be said 





If we could wish again 


Of all things most desired what would it be? Sterling 
silver, we think. Because it is so beautiful—so use- 
ful? Yes! Because it lasts forever? Again, yes! But 
most of all because sterling is so genuine—so really 
fine a thing. 

Somewhere there is a girl who hopes yet wonders if 
we will guess. Shall we give her sterling? Let's do— 
that our dowry of affection may mean all things to 
her, always. ues 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


Wishart fashioned this charming 
sterling set little dreaming the 
pleasure General Schuyler would 
have in serving GeneralWashington 
from it. We who love this old silver 
may equal its charm—for our use 
or for our gifts—among the mod- |i 
ern masterpieces at our jeweler’s« 











Since real genuine sterling silver is solid silver, through and 
through, it is invariably marked so— with the word “STERLING”, 
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“Your car certainly rides a lot easier than mine, but dow t you find that balloon tires wear out faster than 


cords?” | 


“Not these; theyre Kelly-S pring fields.” 
> L B, }é 
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The Personal Car that is Shaping 
the New Trend of the Industry 


$2700 


NTRODUCED scarcely a year ago, this superb Franklin 

Coupé has already revolutionized personal closed car design 

Its narrow steel front pillars, eliminating the “blind spot,” 
have spread through the industry like wild-fire. Its broad, easy, 
3-passenger seat has shown owners and makers how to combine 
comfort with intimacy. Its soft leather trim has given new 
impetus to the vogue for leather upholstery in closed cars. Even 
its extra wide doors and extra large luggage spaces have attracted 
close study. But only Franklin style and Franklin construction 
principles can weave these details into a whole so perfect in 
design and performance. Only Franklin is copper-radiation air- 
cooled—free from trouble, powerful, economical. Only 
Franklin is flexibly builc—easy-riding, easy to handle, confi- 
dence-inspiring. And only Franklin can cover so many miles in 
a day. If you want the finest, most advanced and most popular 
1926 personal closed car, you will choose the Franklin Coupé. 










The Coupé with concealed rumble seat is now available 
at $2825. Like the standard Coupé, it comes ready for the 
road, completely equipped: only tax and freight are extra. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. 
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THE ACCEPTED TOPCOAT WEAVE 


Rich, soft, distinctively fastidious, SpPINDRIFT has 
become acknowledged correct for Topcoat wear. 


From the heath of Scotland, where the finest, softest 
wools are grown, comes SPINDRIFT. Only the choicest 
long strands are good enough to weave into the wide 
variety of SPINDRIFT patterns. 


Its luxurious“looks”’ and“‘feel” bespeakits quality, yet with 
all its pleasing richness it sheds even a heavy rainfall. 


With loose draped comfort the Campbell. 





in one of the 


many distinctive shades and patterns of SPINDRIFT—is a 
coat every man should have in his wardrobe. 


Write for the name of the Scheyer dealer in your 
town. Communications will be promptly attended 


Scheyer ‘Tailored 


NEW YORK 





SCHEYER, INC. 


. PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
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A Second Chance 


(Continued from page 69) 


and Shrivell girls, when the truth was 
said Dr. Neill—that the real cul- 
prit was a Dr. Harper. (No official 
whatsoever had suspected, accused nor 
followed Dr. Neill.) He had a letter, 
which had been received by the girls 
before their deaths, in which they 
were warned against Dr. Harper, lest 
he serve them as he had done Matilda 
Clover and Lou Harvey! This was 
the first which had been heard of Lou 
Harvey, and when she was hunted 
up, she was found alive and well, 
and able to give some interesting in- 
formation about Dr. Neill. Other odd 
events followed, until early in June 
Dr. Neill was arrested for black- 
mail. Next month, the charge was 
altered to murder, and in October he 
came to his trial at the Old Bailey, 
at which time the District Attorney of 
Bristol County, Massachusetts, was 
puzzling himself over the problem of 
who murdered Mr. and Mrs. Borden 
of Fall River. 

If Thomas Neill Cream, to give 
the doctor his full baptismal style, 
were not the most amazing creature 
in the history of criminology, he was 
either runner-up or in the first group. 
His career affords some illustration 
of a saying I once heard (I wish I 
could trace its source) to the effect 
that society is at the mercy of a mur- 





derer who is remorseless, who takes. 


no accomplices, and who keeps his 
head. In the last requirement, Neill 
Cream failed notably: instead, he 
worked hard to give himself away. 

At the time of his arrest he was 
forty-two years old. Some British 
writers have described him as “the 
American doctor”. There is often a 
marked tendency, outside this country, 
to be hazy about the birthplace or 
political allegiance of such Amer- 
icans as Sargent, Whistler and Edwin 
Abbey,—and this is natural. The 
English journalist, to do him justice, 
usually awards us Dr. Crippen, but 
he errs on the side of generosity when 
he also attributes Dr. Neill Cream to 
America. A failure of American 
penal methods did play such a part 
in the doctor’s adventures, however, 
that we cannot complain with much 
vigour. 

Cream was born in Glasgow, and his 
first association with the American 
continent was when he was four or 
five. His family, who seem to have 
been perfectly decent, emigrated to 
Canada, where, twenty years later, the 
young man took his degree of doctor 
of medicine, with merit, at McGill 
University. He further pursued the 
study of medicine in London and 
Edinburgh, where he obtained quali- 
fication. Returning to Canada, his 
actions for the next four or five years 
were those of a thorough “wrong 
’un”. A marriage contracted at the 
point of a shot-gun in the hands of 
an indignant parent; frauds on in- 
surance companies; medical and other 
malpractices with women as their vic- 
tims; charges of blackmail and of 
other malodorous deeds, were the 
principal events of his professional 
career. He moved to Chicago, but 
made no change in his scheme of life. 
His first conviction came in 1881. An 
elderly man, named Stott, living in 





Garden Prairie, Illinois, was so fool. 
ish as to send to Dr. Cream for his 
quack remedy for epilepsy. Further. 
more, he often sent his pretty young 
wife to Cream’s office in Chicago ty 
make the purchase. Cream’s motive 
in poisoning this man is not clear, 
it can hardly have been because he 
wished to legalize his relations with 
Mrs, Stott. As he was trying to in- 
sure the life of Stott, it might have 
been thought—with any rascal less 
bizarre than Cream—that the object 
was money. At all events, Mr. Stott 
died twenty minutes after taking one 
of the doctor’s prescriptions, and was 
buried without suspicion. How great 
was Mrs, Stott’s guilty knowledge js 
a matter of doubt; it is quite possible 
that she may have been innocent in 
the murder. Dr. Cream would not 
let his victim rest in the grave; he 
insisted, in letters, first to the coroner, 
and next to the District Attorney, 
upon an exhumation. This took place, 
and strychnine was found in the body. 
Cream was captured, after a flight, 
and with the woman indicted for 
murder. She turned State’s evidence, 
and escaped punishment. Cream was 
found guilty, but in the second de- 
gree, and sentenced to imprisonment 
for life. Illinois in 1881, as in 1924, 
was carefully saving alive some of 
her poisonous serpents. 

He served less than ten years at 
Joliet. When his father died, in 1887, 
leaving Dr. Cream some $16,000, 
sympathizers thought that the time had 
come to give the poor fellow another 
chance, with an opportunity to enjoy 
himself and his inheritance. An agi- 
tation was begun to effect his release; 
old Stott was dead, and doubtless any- 
body who had opposed the commuta- 
tion would have been denounced hy 
the humanitarians as revengeful. In 
the philosophy of Bernard Shaw and 
Clarence Darrow, an opponent of 
Cream’s release would have been a 
person who acted from vindictiveness. 
So Governor Joseph W. Fifer of 
Illinois commuted the sentence; and 
the doctor left prison in July 1891. 
He visited Canada to gather in his 
patrimony, and sailed for England, 
where he landed on October Ist. As 
with Stevenson’s Mr. Hyde, his devil 
had long been caged, he came out 
roaring. The murder of Ellen Don- 
worth followed on October 13, and 
that of Matilda Clover on October 29. 

In the interval following these two 
murders, and before the two in April, 
he had made a trip to Canada and the 
United States. In addition to all the 
blackmailing letters, and to all the 
verbal and written threats which he 
uttered against a number of persons 
(only part of which I have men- 
tioned) he perpetrated, during this 
trip, one of the strangest of his deeds. 
He caused to be printed, in Queber, 
500 copies of the circular, signed “W. 
H. Murray” and addressed to the 
guests of the Metropole Hotel, Lon- 
don. A copy of it is reproduced with 
this article. The circulars were for- 
warded to him in London, but never 
used. Nobody has discovered their 
purpose. He brought back with him 
$1400 from his father’s estate, and 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Nature's supreme gift is the power 
to relax. A luxurious hour of ease be- 
tween the busy day and the evening’s 
social engagement! A moment of rest- 
fulness snatched from between the one 
appointment and the next! 


Amid the crowding activities of our 
modern life, such moments are all too 
few. Shall our motoring hours add to 
the strain which spends our energies or to 
the relaxation which replenishes them? 


Each minute in a Stabilated car is a new 











and precious opportunity to relax. You 
can relax, free of the tension of antici- 
pation, serene in the certainty that no 
sudden thrust of spring recoil can disturb 
your comfort. 


Such pre-eminent cars as Cadillac, 


-Chrysler, Duesenberg, Franklin, Isotta 


Fraschini, Jordan, McFarlan, Peerless, 
Stutz and Willys-Knight are Stabilated 
at the factory. Your present car can be 
equipped in a few hours and at small 
expense by a Stabilator dealer near you. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, TWENTY- FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
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—a charming and necessary adjunct 


to the well-appointed wardrobe. 
This model is one of the many smart Del Monte-Hickey 


suggestions which await you at your favorite shop. 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Glove 


(Continued from page 58) 


resting ever so lightly between green 
fern leaves . . . They must have blos- 
somed out under the little electric sun 
just above them and kept ev tem pera- 
ture now by admiration 

I was seated in an armchair, wait- 
ing, in the tiny hall of the Royal. 

A quarter of an hour too early... 

Through the open door leading to 
the tea room came music, the sound 
of a violin, predominant, Pali’s viclin, 
Pali once from Hungary, now a part 
of the Hague. 

Ladies passed me, attracted on by 
the music. I wondered why someone 
did not stop and say to me: “Why 's 
your heart jumping so?” 

“It’s going to happen now. IT am 
going to see him again . . . like I 
dreamed I did oh! hundreds of times 
... but what if I fall in love 
again... but, of course, I will... 
nothing has changed me, nothing could 
change that and yet Georges di: 
not mind me going the idea of 
asking me to remember parcels . . .” 

“Lili.” But then one is always 
femme-du-monde. And I gave him a 
hand, a rather limp hand. In a pure 
white glove. 

VI 

“Shall I order a taxi?” 

“No thanks. Let’s walk a little way 
. . . you see I love looking at shops 
and I don’t come to town so very 
often, =». 2 

So Charles slipped his walking-stick 
under his left arm and took it back 


A Second 


in his right hand again after he had 
lit his cigarette. I wrapped my coat a 
little closer round my legs and we 
stepped out in the cold air. 

I made him stop in front of the 
all-lit-up windows, here, there and 
everywhere. And suddenly in one of 
them, in one of those shop windows 
which are like little bits of the Riviera, 
I saw a basket of the most beautify! 
walnuts, huge, big, pale walnuts, the 
sort that don’t siide away from under 
your foot when you want to crack 
them but wait quietly for décapi- 
tation @ la Marte-Antoinette 

The nuts to crack, to peel, to pop 
into jars and to soak in brandy, to 
scak in brandy for a year, for two 
years 

“T must have some of these,” I said, 

“What,” said Charles. 

T was in the shop in a moment. 

“How many do you want?” the 
man behind the counter asked. 

“Seven pounds . . .” 

“Seven pounds!” Charles exclaimed, 
“But, Lili dear, you won’t be able to 
carry that much... ” 

“Oh, ves Twill ..... Udon’t mind...” 

And I watched the man weighing 
them and packing them together. And 
on and on and on and on we walked 
again, I hugging my parcel. 

We would have some tonight, 
Georges and I after dinner, we would 
dip them in claret or roll them in salt, 
we would... 

What was Charles saying? 

Something about my gloves 


Chance 


(Continued from page 106) 


celebrated his return with the murder 
of Marsh and Shrivell. 

At his trial, it was impossible to 
make a strong defence. Girls who 
saw him with Clover identified him; 
the constable recognized him as like 
the man whom Shrivell let out of the 
house. Lou Harvey identified him as 
the man who had sought to make her 
take the capsules. He was proved 
to have written letters in which he 
said that Clover had died by strych- 
nine, and this at a time when nobody 
else knew the real cause of her death. 
He was found to be in possession of 
strychnine; and numerous witnesses, 
both English and Canadian, testified 
to his frequent conversations about 
“operating” among women with that 
poison. The evidence connecting him 
with any one crime was not very 
strong; under American law he might 
have escaped. The cumulative effect 
of the complete story of his murders 
in England was overwhelming, and 
although the jury were told nothing 
of the murder in Chicago, they were 
out only ten minutes before finding 
him guilty. On November 15, 1892, 
the English law carried out the dis- 
agreeable task which the law of II- 
linois had shirked eleven years earlier. 
That mistaken act of clemency fol- 
lowed by the Governor’s commutation, 
had cost the lives of four women. 

What was Neill Cream? By that 


pseudo-scientific thinking which calls 
every evil-doer insane—on the as- 
sumption that we are all naturally 
good and virtuous—he will, of course, 
be termed a lunatic. If so, then he 
was a lunatic for whom the public 
hangman was the right and proper 
remedy. The half-horrible and half- 
absurd novels of the Marquis de Sade 
are unfamiliar to most modern read- 
ers, but since Havelock Ellis wrote 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex most 
scientific and many literary folk are 
familiar with the term sadism;  in- 
deed, few novelists of today can re- 
sist showing their familiarity with it. 
Nevertheless, Neill Cream, if he de- 
lighted in cruelty for its own sake, 
was of a special and peculiar type: he 
carefully absented himself from the 
scene when his victims endured their 
agonies. He took pains to boast about 
his crimes, and to advertise them 
pseudonymously, and in ridiculous 
fashion, as in the Metropole circular. 
In America, he had been suspected of 
insanity; he often took drugs,—mor- 
phine, for instance. In a court today, 
especially in America, a great fight 
could be made on these grounds, to 
prolong his vicious life, and save him 
for perhaps more deviltry in the fu- 
ture. The tender-hearted preservers 
of our murderers never give a thought. 
nor shed a tear, for the past and 
future victims of the murderer. 
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Richard (a sophisticated sophomore): “HI! HAROLD, COME IN AND JOIN THE CLUB.” 
Harold (a verdant freshman): “WHAT CLUB?” 

Laurence (another sage sophomore): “DICK’S GOT A CASE.” 

Harold: «wHAT CLUB? CASE OF WHAT—MEASLES?” 

Sophomore Duet: “CLICQUOT CLUB!” 


You can now get Clicquot Club Ginger Ale in two flavors. 
The new Pale Dry Clicquot is vcry delicate and subtle in 
taste. The regular or Golden Clicquot is more gingery, @ 
particularly invigorating drink; for a generation the most 
popular of all bottled beverages the nation over. » «© «© © 
The Clicauot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts. 























hey do* and 
they don’t? 


give you constant reassurance that your own 
dapper appearance is founded on the best of 
taste, as well as common sense. 


TThey don’t 

lose their smartness no matter how many 
times they have been laundered. Style is 
woven in—not stitched and starched and 
ironed in. The Van Heusen is the only collar 
made of just one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. The loom has woven 
the fold in, woven a faultless curve in, woven 
comfort and smartness in. 


For all occasions it is the world’s smartest, - 
comfortable and most economical collar. 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest C' OLLAR 


12 STYLES —50 CENTS EACH 
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VANITY FAIR 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 61) 


point where the butler announces the 
ingénue, when Mr. Stilton stops them. 

“What d’you think of that scene, 
Fred?” he whispers to the man in the 
bowler hat. 

Fred cocks his eye a trifle sourly. 

“Where’s the body hidden?” he de- 
mands briefly. 

This seems to infuriate the director, 
for he yells at the company, “For the 
love of Pete, this is a wild party, not 
a meeting of the Producing Managers 
Association. You’re all tight, ara 
some of you are doped, and yo.’ce 
all wild as hell. Perc—be more 
passionate.” 

“With whom?” blandly demands 
the English juvenile. 

“With everybody. You’re an Eng- 
lish lord aren’t you? Now once again, 
and—GIVE ME SOMETHING!” 

However, this only serves to stultify 
the minor members of the cast even 
more, and the second try is even less 
wild than the first, even though the 
juvenile tries to be amorous in rapid 
succession with every woman on the 
stage. The man in the bowler hat 
looks more sour than ever, and finally 
tips his hat over his eyes. The director 
whispers to the stage manager to get 
rid of most of the atmosphere ladies 
and gentlemen. Finally there is a 
painful lull in the rioting as the 
butler walks majestically across the 
stage, pauses, and murmurs “Miss 
Gloria Mainwaring is here, m’lord.” 

“What’s that?” shouts the director. 

“Miss Gloria Mainwaring is here, 
m’lord.” 

“That’s not the line, is it?” 

“That’s how it is in my part, Mr. 
Stilton.” 

“Well, that’s absurd. Change it to 
‘Miss Gloria Mainwaring has arrived, 
Lord Massingham’, That’s much bet- 
ter. You don’t mind, Rog?” he adds, 
nodding to the wondering author. 

“The butler goes back and walks 
slowly on again, stopping in front of 
the juvenile and murmuring, ‘Miss 
Gloria Mainwaring has arrived, Lord 
Massingham.” 

“Say,” interrupts Mr. Stilton, 
“What’s the idea of hobbling on in 
that way? That’s god awful. What’s 
the idea?” 

“T thought, sir,” responds the actor 
gravely, “that the audience would 
realise by that that the butler had 
come over from England with Lord 
Massingham to New York, and that 
the extremes of weather in this coun- 
try would have so affected him as to 
give him chilblains. I thought the 
walk would explain that and add a 
touch of character to the part.” 

“Fire that guy,” observes Mr. Stil- 
ton quietly to the stage manager. “Am 
I right, Fred?” 

“Sure,” returns Fred from under 
his hat. 

The ingénue now makes her en- 
trance and the scene proceeds. The 
innocent young girl is a little shy at 
seeing all the wild people, so the 
English lord, becoming suddenly stern 
and grave, orders them all out, and 
they go as sheepishly as if they had 
never been wild at all. Then Gloria 
Mainwaring looks shyly at his lord- 
ship and says, “You are wonderful, 


Lord Massingham,” and he replies, 
“Just call me ‘Massy’, little girl. Al] 
my friends call me ‘Massy’.” And she 
says, “ ‘Massy’, That’s a cute name. 
I never saw a real lord before. And 
you are so wonderful. I would trust 
myself anywhere with you.” 

The director, seeing his friend Fred 
looking dreadfully acid, breaks in, 

“Say, dearie,? he objects, “Don’t 
make her quite so saccharine—not 
quite. Don’t make a sap out of her.” 

“You go to hell, Dave Stilton,” 
yells the innocent young girl, “and if 
you can play the damn part, go ahead 
and damn well play it. If Mr, 
Samuels wasn’t in Florida, he'd te!| 
you to leave me alone.” 

Thus the scene proceeds uninter- 
rupted for some time. The ingénue 
resumes her role, and repeats, “I 
would trust myself anywhere with 
you, Massy.” Whereupon “Massy”, 
to show how well she can trust him, 
seizes her violently in his arms 
and pushes her down on the sofa. 
She, apparently still trusting him, 
is smiling and _ unresisting. This 
is the great moment of the play—the 
entrance of the “star”. Miss Partridge, 
however, fails to come on, as she is 
at the moment having a loud argu- 
ment with a young gentleman about 
a dress. The stage manager politely 
requests her presence. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she says. “Is 
that my cue? D’you mind _ repeat- 
ing it?” 

The ingénue and the English juve- 
nile, who have been standing patiently 
clasped in one another’s arms, repeat 
the last few lines. The star dashes on, 
hastily turning the pages of her part. 

“Did you wish to speak to me, 
Father?” she says quietly. 

“What the hell!” observes Mr. 
Stilton. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon—that’s the 
last act. D’you mind doing it again.” 

She smiles sweetly at the English 
juvenile, ignoring the ingénue’s sullen 
expression, and dashes on once more. 

“Oh, my God, Massy!” she de- 
claims, hand to bosom. 

“Cuckoo!” remarks the man in the 
bowler hat, out of the side of his 
mouth. 

“Shut up,” whispers the director. 
“You're right, but she has a run-of- 
the-play contract.” 

The scene proceeds in all its in- 
tensity, the izgénue eventually going 
out sobbing, and the star taking her 
place in the lord’s arms, and reading 
her part over his shoulder. They 
reach the point where Carlo, the ice- 
man, climbs through the open window 
accompanied by his friend, the gar- 
bage man. He sees his wife in the 
arms of the Englishman, takes out a 
pistol and shoots him point blank. 
The heavy man (playing Carlo), with 
a ferocious expression on_ his face, 
leaps through an imaginary window 
closely followed by a short, fat 
actor, who plays the garbage man. 
He then yells, “Comianal Inglese, i 
or words to that effect in Italian, 
and vigorously shoots an imaginary 
revolver an inordinate number of 
times, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Pine Room at the New York Galleries, with its mellow natural wood paneling, 
is vividly reminiscent of the distinguished interiors of Georgian days. 


N the quiet dignity of the architecture and 
beautifully paneled rooms, the mansions 
built in America during the XVIII Century 
sustained the best traditions of their Georgian 
protottyps. © GY VY VY YW WY 


@ While there was every evidence of luxury 
in those fine old dwellings, there lingered 
about them, withal, the feeling that they were 
created to be lived in. ~~ For the wealthy 
planters of Virginia and Maryland, and the 
great ship-owners of the North, drew upon 
celebrated cabinetmakers of London for much 
of the excellent furniture which adorned their 
cheery, hospitable homes. GW GW W 


1926, N. Y. G. 


(| Consoles and mirrors, carved and decorated 
in the exquisite manner of Hepplewhite and 
the Brothers Adam, provided the rather 
formal note which accentuated the impression 
of warmth and intimacy contributed by 
comfortable deep-seated chairs, commodious 
secretaires and other useful pieces in richly 
grained mahogany or walnut. © Ww ww 


-( The fine sense of restraint thus expressed 


is admirably interpreted by the interior 
pictured above—one of many charming 
ensembles at these Galleries, where the 
furniture and decorative details of -all the 
historic epochs may be viewed in appropriate 
settings. VC VW GVW Vw Y WY 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Mavdison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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KISSEL 


CUSTOM © BUILT 








THE STRAIGHT EIGHT 
BROUGHAM 

| $209520 

factory 


—sliding front seats 


























$100 extra 


THE SIX BROUGHAM 
$16952° 
factory 


es —sliding front seats 
ee $100 extra 





an SERRE nemeeeeeeeeeeeeeneenenee nee 


___ 





Standard Equipped 





Body by Kissel 


ANOTHER KISSEL ORIGINATION 


Sliding Front Seats Which Permit Easy Entrance and Exit 


Sliding front seats, which permit easy entrance and exit to and from 
the Kissel Brougham, have been a strong factor in this car’s outstand- 
ing popularity. 


This innovation eliminates entirely the practice of scrambling over 
passengers. By simply turning a lever, front seats slide backward or 
forward on a rail, allowing ample room. 


TWO OTHER KISSEL INNOVATIONS FOR 1926— 





The new All-Year Coupe Roadster—two cars in one. The two-passenger Six at 
$1695, the Straight Eight at $2095 f. o. b. factory 


Moreover, it is a particularly desirable feature for those who are not 
average size, because the driving seat may be locked into the position 
which is most comfortable. 


Sliding Front Seats, DeLuxe Velmo Mohair upholstery and a special 
color combination of deep moleskin with contrasting orange wheels, 
may be had for $100 extra. 





Long wheelbase for easy riding, the 137-inch wheelbase DeLuxe Straight Eight 
Brougham Sedan $2985 f. o. b. factory 


KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, HARTFORD, WISCONSIN 
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Boulevards 
—All Boulevards 


oc from Columbus Circle and go—East, 
West, North, South—as far as you will. 

The way has been smoothed by a triumph of 
tire engineering—the Royal Cord Balloon. 

In 1910 the United States Rubber Company sent 
a staff of experts to far-off Sumatra and laid the 
foundation for what today is the largest produc- 
ing rubber plantation in the world. 

From that pioneering has come a long line of 
developments—all of them mile posts of progress 
in tire building. 

U. S. Latex-treated Web Cord, with its superior 
strength and flexibility—possible because of the 
Latex supplied by the U. S. Rubber Plantations. 

U. S. Sprayed Rubber—the purest, most uniform 
rubber known—also made possible by the United 
States RubberCompany’s plantation development. 

U. S. Low-Pressure Tread—one of a number ot 
factory triumphs—permitting proper cushioning 
pressure without danger of early and uneven 
tread wear. 

For greater comfort, better car protection, easier 
steering, quicker braking, longer service— 

Equip with Royal Cord Balloons—‘‘the Balloon 
Tire Principle at its Best.”’ 





United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
© 1926, U.S. Rubber Co, 
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<A famous professional woman speaks 
to American women-owners 






About to build, the successful business man 
seeks the best architectural talent available— 
and, of it, demands the utmost in experience, 
originality, resourcefulness . . . 


When Madame herself would have expert 
counsel and co-operation as to decorative effects 
and home-furnishings de luxe, she enlists the 
aid of an advisor of recognized standing—by 
preference, Miss Elsie de Wolfe, of Paris, 
London and New York. 


What Miss de Wolfe—premier interior dec- 
orator—sees in the Willys-Knight Great Six, 
its tens of thousands of discerning American 
women-owners see— 

A body of exquisite beauty—with a dash of 
the Bois, the Boulevard and the Champs 
Elysées about it. Long, graceful lines, dis- 
tinctive, low. A veritable symphony in sym- 
metry—the nearest to smart perfection yet 
achieved in motor-car design ... 

Its interior—an inviting expanse of auto- 
mobile, eye-filling, sense-satisfying, super- 
luxurious, Done throughout in rich, heavily- 
piled mohair velour—a subtle cloister-blue, 
with a beautiful silver bloom—all four doors, 
window-trims and door-checks of the same 
exquisitely rich material ... 


Window panels, dash, and door panels are 
of genuine walnut, inlaid in dull gold; door 


“It has a really charming effect . 
Quite obviously someone with a true 


the appointments of this motor-car.” 


(Signed) Elsie de Wolfe LY 


handles, door-releases, window-lifts—all 
hardware is antique silver type, of chaste, con- 
servative design... 

Tasseled silk blinds on all three rear windows, 
hang-ons and robe-rail of heavy silk-rope... 
Opalescent corner side-lights and ceiling 
light with separate ebony switches set in 
antique silver design, smart, antique silver 
type vanity case, match holder and ash receiver 
in compartmented walnut case; heavily up- 
holstered arm rests, comfortably carpeted foot 
rest; gear-shift with ornate onyx knob; deep, 





sense of the fitness of things conceived 5 <> 


restful, luxuriously-cushioned seats the ne plus 
ultra of the upholsterer’s craft... 


In the Willys-Knight Great Six is present 
every known convenience and elegance ever 
built intv an automobile—everything in ex- 
quisite good-taste, not a jarring note anywhere, 
each item of its appointments supplementing 
the other in beauty and comfort, all harmoniz- 
ing perfectly with the entire color-ensemble 
Of the car 5) 5. 


And this superb automobile is driven by the 
silent, super-efficient Knight  sleeve-valve 
engine—the only known motor-mechanism 
that improves with use. A _ sweet-running 
car, powerful, quiet, smooth, from the first 
turn of ‘the engine, the power-plant of your 
Willys-Knight Great Six—to a mileage-mark 
still undetermined after 18 years of use— 
improves in power, improves in activity, im- 
proves in smooth and silent operation with 
each succeeding mile! 

Today the Willys-Knight Great Six may be 
purchased more conveniently than ever before. 
The new WILLYS FINANCE PLAN offers 
easy time-payment terms at the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS~KNIGHT Great SIX 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 





In the home of Ertis Parker Butcer, 
the well-known humorist, is the Model 20 
Compact, with Model H Radio Speaker 










Radio Speaker, 
Model H, $22 


Model 20 Compact, 
with battery cable, 


Prices slightly “Sam 
higher from the Rockies 
west, and in Canada. 


ao many persons feel the 

same way about the Model 20 
Compact Receiving Set, but it took 
the author of “Pigs is Pigs” and 
many other blithe tales to put it 
into words. 


Read the rest of Mr. Butler’s 
letter: 


*T can get Miami and Chicago so strong 
they peel the varnish off the piano or so soft 
they don’t awaken our canary, and our canary 
is a light sleeper. This Compact does every- 
thing a radio set need do and it looks like a 
gentleman, It is at home in the parlor or the 
boudoir but it can sit in at a poker game with- 
out sprawling all over the place. 


* Personally, I don’t need such a small set; 
my house is big enough to lose a set as big as 
a grand piano; but this set does its job to per- 
fection and I don’t want any bigger set any 
more than I want a safety razor as big as a 
lawn-mower. Except my wife, my three 
daughters, my son, our dog, the canary, and 


“It ts gust as magical as if Her- 
mann, the Magician, pulled 
twenty orchestras, thirteen Jazz 
bands, two complete Chautauquas 
and five grand opera companies 
out of one size 6%), high hat.” 

—ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


my ankles, it is the neatest and prettiest thing 
we have in the house.” 

And the Butler home is only one 
of the hundreds of thousands where 
this beautiful (it looks like a jewel 
box), unobtrusive (it is only 64% 
inches high), yet full-powered (it 
has five tubes) Receiving Set is giv- 
ing as much happiness as it does to 
the Butler family. 


It’s just the instrument for your 
home, too. You'll agree with the 
whimsical Mr. Butler. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars 


of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program, Hear 
it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, throughs 


WEAF. . . . « New York wr ). . . . Philadelphia 
WJAR. .. . . Providence meal alternating 
WOME a ox ate. eis Boston WCAEs . . Pittsburgh 
WEARS 6.5 < % Cincinnati WGR .....-. Buffalo 
WCAP se «6 0 Washington WORE eee acs Davenport 
weco. . . Minn.-St. Paul WTAG. ... . Worcester 
WEAR. . - «Cleveland SG a 60-6 we ey St. Louis 
WE @ 66 3 3 Cia WW 6 6 ow se Detroit 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of Atwater Kent Radio, 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. ATWATER KENT, PRESIDENT, 4742 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Exactly correct is the modernistic 
color note struck by the hand blocked 
scarf band which circles this newest 
of higher crown i Spring. 
In bangkok at $35 and in felt $25 

The coat in a checked pattern 
comes in a variety of colors and the 
neck scarf is hand-painted silk pro- 
duced in combinations of exquisite 
colorings. 











NEW YORK 








T is because we insist that the 
smartest chapeaux tailleurs com- 
bine simplicity of line with a 
cachet of individuality that you 
invariably find an air of “certain 
distinction” in hats bearing 


the label of KNOX. 


The Women’s Shop of 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg. ) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (34th St. at 5th Ave.) 
51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


of Mr. Shaw the “celebrity”. He has 
educated his public, inculcated upon it 
the “Whole Duty of Shavianism”, but 
he has also educated himself, abounded 
in his own sense, exploited and de- 
veloped his own genius until he has 
become a kind of Infallible Pope of 
Opinion. 

When all is said, if Mr. Shaw has 
become a “celebrity”, it is not as an 
artist. He would himself be the first 
to repudiate that claim. He has not 
the artistic temperament, which is con- 
templative, passive, an Aeolian harp 
that vibrates to every breeze. It has 
only one purpose in life, the perfect 
expression of impressions received from 
the external universe which we call, 
for short, beauty. He doesn’t want 
to express this world—he wants to 
change it. In other words, the theatre 
is for him neither a Temple of the 
Muses nor a Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices, he only uses it as the handiest 
and most conspicuous vehicle for his 
ideas. Are we, then, to classify him 
as an ideologue? Hardly, for his ideas 
are not speculative (save only in Back 
to Methuselah, which, to my sense, is 
the least happy of his performances) 
but practical, the ideas of a propa- 
gandist and social reformer at odds 
with the current stupidities and per- 
versities of “such a being as man, in 
such a world as the present one”. 
These ideas are not the ideas of a 
philosopher, who is every bit as passive 
and unpractical a creature as the artist. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Shaw seems to 
think the two inactive types can be 
blended and the result will be the 
active type, represented by himself! 
The blend he calls the “artist-philoso- 
pher”, a strange kind of wildfowl, and 
he professes that “the artist-philoso- 
phers are the only sort of artists I take 





VANITY FAIR 


George Bernard Shaw 


(Continued from page 63) 


quite seriously”. Really, this unnatural 
hybrid ought to be called by another 
name. It must mean one of two things 
Either an artist who works with his 
cogitative faculty, instead of with his 
free intuition, in other words, an artist 
manqué. Or else a philosopher who 
lets his imagination run away with his 
philosophy. 

I have said that Mr. Shaw is, essen- 
tially, a practical man, and like other 
practical men he has always under. 
valued art for its own sake and only 
admitted it as an auxiliary to some 
useful purpose in life. The useful 
purpose he would serve is to convince 
mankind of their own absurdities by 
laughing at them; satirizing them, 
ironically exposing them in quasi- 
dramatic fiction. In a’ world mainly 
composed of practical men this view 
of art is commonly shared. The prac- 
tical world is always asking itself, 
what is the wse of art? It is entirely 
unsatisfied with the true answer, none 
at all, and turns eagerly to the art that 
is being wsed for some purpose, for 
instance, as a vehicle for ideas. In Mr. 
Shaw, then, they have found a man 
after their own heart, a man who 
thinks no more of art gua art than 
they do, and, instead of beautiful in- 
tuitions, which they do not want, gives 
them something to think about. If 
that something, as generally with Mr. 
Shaw, is anti-everything, so much the 
better. We are all “‘antis” today. The 
young of our species are with us toa 
man in that uplifting faith. It pro- 
motes a healthy activity, for the 
function of an Opposition is to oppose. 
It qualifies the human craving for 
novelty and it provides endless topics 
for dinner-table conversation. In fact, 
it is rather jolly to be “Shavian”. 
Hence the “celebrity” of Mr. Shaw. 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 110) 


The director, feeling he ought to 
do something about it, says:— 

“No—no. For the love of Mike, 
remember you’re a wop iceman—and 
act like a wop iceman.” 

The heavy man changes his fero- 
cious expression for a pleasant grin, 
goes back, and duplicates his per- 
formance exactly, whereupon the di- 
rector, in justice to himself, says, 
“There you are—that’s much better.” 
The scene proceeds. 

“What d’you think of the ice guy, 
Fred?” murmurs Mr. Stilton to his 
friend. 

“Terrible,” observes Fred. 

“T think so, too,” says the director 
and turns to the stage manager. “Do 
it in a nice way,” he adds kindly, and 
continues watching the scene. Sud- 
denly his eye lights on the short, fat 
garbage man. He stops the rehearsal 
and calls him over. 

“Say,” he asks, “did I engage 
you?” 

“You certainly did, Mr. Stilton.” 

“That’s curious, because you’re not 
the type at all. Afraid I won’t be 
able to keep you. I want a very tall, 
thin man.” 





“Well, I was the same size when 
you engaged me. Does it make any 
difference what size a garbage man is.” 

The director looks at him pityingly. 

“Does it make any difference?” he 
says scornfully. “Whoever heard of 
a short, fat garbage man!” 

“TI know several,” objects the actor. 

“If you knew the difference between 
the theatre and real life, you wouldn’t 
make such damn silly remarks. Be- 
sides you’re terrible. Good-bye.” 

The director sits down to continue 
the rehearsal, when the stage manager 
informs him that this is impossible, 
owing to the fact that the entire cast, 
with three exceptions, has been fired. 
The three exceptions being, of course, 
the star (who can’t be fired), the 
English juvenile (who also can’t be, 
because he is a favourite of the star’s), 
and the ingénue (who dare not be, 
since she is the only person in New 
York who knows the exact where- 
abouts of the manager in Florida). 
The director, not worried at all, 
merely tells the stage manager to 
order another cast, as much like the 
old one as possible, and departs with 
his friend Fred. 
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~COreasure, 
Solid Silver 




















*‘Treasure’’ Set No. 4 
129 Pieces $500.29 


With this set —No. 4—the hostess can 
set her table for eight people in excel- 
lent form—every occasion—any menu. 
It includes the principal serving pieces. 
“Treasure Sets” come in varying sizes, 
designed to serve from fcur to twelve 
people. Send for our little booklet 
“Selecting Silver for the Young Bride”. 
It describes and illustrates the intelli 
gent plan of selection back of each 
asscrtment. 


“It is Sterling—smore cannot be said.” 


reasure Set fo.2- Treasure 
Jeegiee Fe a a 


CO ° This little set has been so thoughtfully 
at Ver selected that it will serve six people correctly 
4 ‘ Z at breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 


Do I Need Farst?” 


IT F you really want your table set with all the exquisite charm of 
that loveliest of possessions—genuine solid silver—and you find that 
some thought must be given to that vexing question of dollars and 

cents—then, here, in these artfully selected sets of ‘‘Treasure’’ Solid Silver, 
you will find the happiest solution. 

Artfully selected, because the various pieces included, and their number, 
are determined, not by the old-fashioned custom of buying our silver by 
six’s and dozens, but by this delightfully different method of grouping 
together just those pieces that are needed for a maximum service at a 
minimum cost. 

The bride-to-be, the young hostess in her new home, will find in the set 
for four (44 pieces—only $140) the completely serviceable beginning of a 
later, larger set of ‘‘Treasure’’ Silver. New pieces may be added to build 
up the set for six, cight and twelve each, from the very first based upon 
absolutely correct social usage. 

Your jeweller will gladly talk to you about these sets—all wrought in the 
exquisite artistry of “Treasure” Solid Silver. 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
300 NORTH/AFEDERAL STREET 
Silversmiths - Creators of Distinctive Tableware 


Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


GREENFIELD y y MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Cnigue 


among the jewelry stores of the world 


Thus has this establishment been described. 


J. E. Caldwell & Co. have maintained 
closest relations with world-wide sources 
of supply for many years, securing first- 
hand choice of the rare and the beautiful. 


The Caldwell imprint, the Caldwell spon- 
sorship has thus become a guarantee of 


° 
Quality 
Pearl Necklaces 
Necklace Pearls 
Diamonds 
Precious Stones 
Sterling Silverware 
Old English Silver 
Sheffield Plate 
Ekegren Watches 
American Watches 
Jeweled Wrist Watches 
The Finer Clocks 
China, Crystal, Silverplate 
Lamps, Leatherware 
Stationery, Insignia, Prize Cups 
Trophies, Bronze Memorials 
Patrons at a Distance 
4) will find the Caldwell Mail Order Service a satis- 
factory means of sharing unique advantages. 
f Photographs and descriptions of articles in stock, h 
or, when practical, the articles themselves will be 


forwarded for examination. 


| If feasible, a representative will be sent for per- 
a sonal display of merchandise. sa 


J. E.CALDWELL & 60. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


a | 
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Charleston, Hey! Hey! 


(Continued from page 73) 


till a quarry of dust enveloped them, 
snufing out the spitting kerosene 
torch, obscuring the subtle shades of 
colour individualities among them. 
With the sweep of a cane fire, the 
Charleston invaded the Negro theatres. 
One April afternoon I saw it for the 
first time on the stage of the Lincoln 
—Jackie Brown, later an entertainer 
at “The Nest”, encumbered only by a 
silken chemise, susceptible to a prob- 
able passing wind, sporting a shingled 
bob, flying across the stage like some 
dark bird-girl, legs skiddling and 
skattling in geometric cohesion. Con- 
genitally a laboratory for a multitude 
of things basic in the emotions, in the 
cabarets of Harlem the Charleston 
achieved a facile impetus for the va- 
riety of forms of expression for which 
it is now notorious. With each dancer, 
new projections in rhythm came. Four 
o'clock on Sunday mornings usually 
brought to the old Capitol Club on 
Lenox Avenue (long before the exist- 
ence of the Comedy Club) the best of 
the Negro vaudeville performers who, 
freed of the trappings of character, 
invented most of the steps and slants 
and little slyly obscene twists now a 
vital part of the dance. To the “fish 
tail” and the “camel walk” and the 
“seche step” and the “buzzard lope” 
and the “ball-in-the-jack” and the 
innumerable others of local derivation, 
Chicago’s South Side alone has adde:l 
to the Harlem medley the “black bot- 
tom” and the “scronch” and_ the 
“Charleston tango”. Active as churns, 
other black belts began drenching dark 
portions of the country with vivid 
improvisations in the Charleston mood. 
Unsatisfied with its conquest of the 
Negro night life, the Charleston be- 
gan its siege of the citadels of major 
sanctity. In its sweep it took whatever 
silence, solitude, repose there had been 


in a quarter unique for its bewildering 
cries and noises. 

With a deafening thud, Strivers 
Row, the bulwark of the New York 
Negro High Society, fell. At parties 
where the lines of exclusiveness were 
primitively drawn, shingled haired 
brunettes, in imitation of the denizens 
of the pavements without, danced, 
one by one, to the tumultuous 
applause of the endearing throng, 
High yellow matrons of stately grace 
and repose succumbed royally to it, 
It became the social thing (unheard of 
outrage) for one to rise, amidst a 
shower of hand-clapping and ping. 
ponging on the piano, and raising the 
skirt, do a sly, swift, abbreviated 
scronch or a yet slyer, subtler, slow. 


_ motion “elephant’s strut”. 


Aside from its explosive academic 
triumphs in rhythm and exciting grace, 
the vogue of the Charleston is in- 
vested with graver excrescences of 
popularity. People like the Charleston 
because it satisfies an instinctive urge 
in them. In a measure it is for this 
very reason that there is interest in 
the primitive songs and music of the 
black slaves and their descendants. It 
certainly is the spirit preéminently re- 
sponsible for the vogue of the black 
and brown revues, Florence Mills, 
Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, African 
art, the creative writings of the “new” 
Negro, Countée Cullen, Harlem and 
the Negro cabarets. 

Now, after a reign of five intense 
years, the Charleston, so far as the 
dusky high-flyers of Harlem are con- 
cerned, is a glamorous ghost. Some- 
thing alas! for the whites to “dis- 
cover”, for the scrubs down at Small’s 
to do sagaciously to a basement burst- 
ing with “slummers”. 

Indeed, Harlem is fishing around 
for something less unexciting to do! 


The Strangling of Our Theatre 


(Continued from page 48) 


There certainly could not be smoke 
enough to drive the dramatists into a 
closed shop and a fight with the man- 
agers if there had not been definite 
abuses, if there had not been a brisk 
fire. It is a well known faet that 
Famous-Players controls the so-called 
Charles Frohman Company of play 
producers, and furnishes the capital 
with which it operates. It is admitted 
that Fox and perhaps other motion 
picture magnates have furnished fi- 
nancial sinews to Sam Harris, Al 
Woods, the Selwyns, and others. But 
how far this has really affected the 
type of play produced, or is likely to 
affect it if the practice grows, is not 
so easy to determine. 

The Frohman Company, for ex- 
ample, has produced two plays by 
Molnar, and several other dramas that 
cannot justly be said to show any 
motion picture influence. One would 
think, indeed, that the Famous Players 
had secured very little for their 
money. Al Woods was never exactly 
an Art Theatre director, glowing with 
idealism, even before the motion pic- 


tures furnished him with a penny. 
And, as a matter of cold fact, it has 
been reckoned that only about 10% 
of spoken dramas have hitherto proved 
adaptable to the screen, such stage 
successes as Peter Pan turning out 
failures. Even so popular a_ play- 
wright as Owen Davis has said, also, 
that only 10% of his income comes 
from screen sales. It may possibly be 
that the motion picture people them- 
selves will find tampering with the 
stage an unprofitable proceeding. 

On the other hand, the possible 
consequences are so serious, and the 
possibility is so grounded in human 
nature, that a good deal of alarm is 
justified. If a college is entirely sup- 
ported by Tennessee Fundamentalists, 
it isn’t the place where a true scientist 
would care to go to conduct biological 
research. If a man is putting up $50,- 
000 to produce a play which he hopes 
will make him a good motion picture 
later, he isn’t likely indefinitely to 
put it up for plays of a kind ex- 
perience has shown will not screen. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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THE LANDAU, OPEN FOR SPRING WEATHER, FROM A DESIGN BY BREWSTER 


NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 












































In rar-orr New York days when “‘setting up a carriage’ was the decisive gesture of 
a family’s respectability, the name of Brewster on the carriage convinced dowager 
and hostler alike that the owner's position was deserved. At whatever pace fashion- 
able horse-drawn society went from 1810 right through the Age of Innocence, those 
whose leadership was unquestioned rode in Brewster carriages. And no wonder, for 
the tradition grew that the carriage by Brewster combined unquestioned smartness 
with the refinement of cabinet work and the staunchness of ship’s carpentry. Styles 
change, customs change, but Brewster's place as premier carriage builder remains 
unassailed. Every sleek, graceful example of Brewster-built automobile coach 
work, standing forth from a whole revue of luxury, gives tangible evidence of that 
fact. A significant tribute is the announcement that Rolls-Royce has acquired 
Brewster, thus uniting this finest coach work with the “‘best car in the world.”’ 
The illustration shows a landaulet by Rolls-Royce and Brewster. Rolls-Royce/ 
Brewster, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York. Also at all Rolls-Royce Branches. 
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T. KIRKPATRICK&CO. 


éstablished 1856 


624 Fifth Ave. 


CORNER SO™ STREET 
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Women’s International Tennis 


(Continued from page 85) 


of the gallery. 

But this is tennis history, and has been 
dwelt upon sufficiently. What we are 
now interested in is who will be on 
the American team this summer and 
what are their chances of winning in 
England? The team will in all prob- 
ability be made up of Helen Wills, 
Elizabeth Ryan, Mrs. Mallory, 
Eleanor Goss and myself. 

During the months prior to the 
meeting of the team in Europe, the 
American players will be at some dis- 
tance from each other—Miss Wills 
is in France, Miss Ryan and I in 
Florida, Mrs. Mallory plans to go to 
Stockholm in April, and Miss Goss 
is in California. The team will meet 
in France early in May for practice. 

Helen Wills went to France this 
year primarily to study art, but from 
what we hear her artistic ambitions 
are being swept aside by the unre- 
lenting demands on her tennis ability. 
What she is really doing is studying 
the art of tennis, and she should be in 
excellent trim for her team matches 
late in June at Wimbledon. 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan of California, 
who has been living in England the 
past twelve years, returned to Amer- 
ica last summer. At that time the 
selection committee for our Wight- 
man Cup Team did not feel that she 
had identified herself sufficiently with 
tennis in America to entitle her to a 
place on the team, a decision which 
was fair and generous to the players 
who were striving in America for 
the honour of representing their coun- 
try. However, this year is another 


story, and Miss Ryan’s eligibility 
hinges, to my view, upon whether or 
not she intends to remain in America, 

There are hints that we would 
select her merely to increase our 
chances of winning, that Miss Ryan 
learned her game abroad, that al- 
though an American, she plays the 
English game. To begin with, Miss 
Ryan will be selected out of a sense 
of fairness to an eligible player and 
not merely to strengthen our team, As 
for her game being English one may 
as well say that if a man goes to 
Oxford that he cannot be President, 
because he was educated abroad. 

Those who knew Miss Ryan years 
ago in California will remember that 
she was one of the struggling players 
who fell before the powerful May 
Sutton Bundy, who was then Cham. 
pion of the World. I was brought 
up in this same school of sound 
“beatings”. Hazel Hotchkiss Wight. 
man was another. We were all three 
“fodder” for May Sutton Bundy, un- 
til we finally broke away. Hazel 
Wightman and I came east and both 
ultimately won the American Cham- 
pionship. Elizabeth Ryan went to 
England to find eventually such an 
opponent as Lenglen blocking her way 
to the championship. 

After all—Elizabeth Ryan is Amer- 
ican born, she has never represented 
any other nation in International 
competition, and her tennis skill en- 
titles her to a place on the team. Fur- 
thermore, in spite of her twelve years’ 
residence in England, her spirit is 
loyally and predominantly American. 


A Napoleon of Shadows 


(Continued from page 56) 


tractions of the eyebrow may seem 

identical, but to the apprehensive eye 

of the submissive figure behind the 
master’s chair each is eloquent and 
ominous.” 

After reading this I looked for- 
ward to a lunch in the sybarite dining 
room. De Mille took me into a room 
that was plainer than George Eliot. 
We had sausages, spaghetti, and no 
nuances for lunch, The servants were 
obsequious, as servants should be the 
wide world over. If anything, I 
would consider De Mille too courteous 
to them. I mentioned the article 
quoted above. 

“When did that appear?” he asked. 
I told him. 

“Let’s see—I was reading a series 
of articles by Professor Milliken at 
that time and did not get to it. I 
seldom read light literature.” 

“I have never seen such bathrooms 
as in your pictures, Mr. De Mille,” I 
remarked a moment later. 

“Well,” he answered, “I have only 
put bathrooms in three pictures out of 
the fifty-six Pve made. But I willadmit 
they were good ones. Before I started— 
bathrooms were catch-alls for every- 
thing in the family. Now look at them.” 

“Yes, look at them,” I said. 

He smiled tiredly. 

We talked of his financial mas- 


terpiece, The Ten Commandments. 

“The critics have been quite harsh 
about that picture,” I said. 

“Yes . . . I know,” he answered 
quietly, and motioned to a servant. 
“Bring me the Exhibitor’s Herald.” 

That journal was brought to him. 
He turned to a page which showed 
that the picture under discussion had 
made more money than any film ever 
made. “That’s the answer,” he said. 

“How do you account for your 
prescience in having chosen so many 
famous screen women, such as Gloria 
Swanson, Leatrice Joy, Bebe Daniels, 
Jetta Goudal, Nita Naldi, Irene Rich, 
and many others?” I asked. 

“I have one method. I see the girl 
on the screen first. That keeps her liv- 
ing personality from conflict with her 
most essential attribute to me .. . her 
screen personality.” 

He is the first man in such a position 
I have met who knows the mob with- 
out thinking on their level. Sometimes 
I think he smiles at them. He is really 
a cultivated Barnum. His whole atti- 
tude indicates that one cannot make 

: a4: so ia) OE 
pictures for the élite and survive. 
would rather have ten million friends 
than five thousand,” he said. 

He has the weakness of those who 
have tasted power. He has the mental- 
ity of those who realize the futility of it. 
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OF; was an American who had the vision to 
improve the game of golf through the inven- 
tion of the rubber cord ball. American firms 
have been developing and improving this golf 
ball for the last quarter of a century. It is no 
exaggeration to say that A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
have been in the van in this development, and 
are today easily the most important manufac- 
turers of golf balls in the world in point of 
quality, quantity and achievement. Our incom- 
parable record in international golf alone is 
sufficient proof, for it has been our privilege to 
furnish the winning golf ball over the past 
two years in eleven out of the twelve national 
championships played in Britain, America and 
Canada — amateur and open. ? PP 


MAJOR SUCCESSES — 1925 


American Amateur (hampionship ~ American Women’s 
Championship ~ PGA (Championship ~ American Open 


Championship ~ North and South Championship 
California Open Championship ~ “British Open 
Championship ~ (Canadian Open (hampionship 
Canadian Amateur (hampionship ~ “Belgian 
Amateur (hampionship ~ “Belgian Open 
Championship ~ Swiss Open 
Championship 
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WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


The New Vogue Brougham 


Strength and lightness, style and generous ease. Ex- 
cellent coachwork crowning a smart interior. 


Its supreme distinction, the distinction of difference— 


A car for those who shop in Bond Street, shoot in 
Scotland and visit the Riviera in March. 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INC. 
Marysville, Michigan 
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ICTURED here is a present-day craftsman’s expression of 

age-old Tuscan refinement and elegance. This magnifi- 
cent Wurlitzer Art Grand possesses a fullness and beauty of 
tone in strict harmony with its rich beauty of line and finish. 
For this Grand is a true Wurlitzer—one of 15 authentic 
period designs. You can secure it with or without the 
Apollo reproducing player. And our monthly payment plan 
makes it so convenient to buy. Be sure to see it and play it. 

$850 and up, at all Wurlitzer stores and from leading dealers everywhere 

WURLITZER GRAND PIANO CoO., DE KALB, ILL. 


Principal Wurlitzer Stores 
New York, 120 W. 42nd St. « BUFFALO, 674 Main St. + CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. > CHICAGO, 329S. Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1031 Chestnut Street + * CINCINNATI, 121 E, Fourth Street + + St. Louis, 1006 Olive Street 
per SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton Street * Los ANGELES, 814 S. Broadway 
De: 
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A TWENTIETA CENTURY EXPRESION OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 


IN. MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY, A TRIUMPH OF LOGIC:IA PERFECTION 
OF PURE LINE,A CULMINATION OF FRENCH ART. THE RENAULT 
STANDS AN ARISTOCRAT AMONG THE SMART CARS OF THE WORLD. 


FULLY EQUIPPED RENAULT PRICED FROM 
$1850 TO $12 000 INCLUDING THE TAX. 


IN 1925 A RENAULT CAR WAS DRIVEN A DISTANCE OF 14,000 MILES FROM 
ALGIERS TO CAPE TOWN THROUGH.TROPICAL JUNGLES AND DESERTS 
WHERE NO FACILITIES EXIST FOR REPAIR SERVICE AT ANY TIME. 


REMAULT-719 FIFTH AVEMIUE NEW YORK--/ERVICE AND PARTS-776 -786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
WwW 
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The STRAND 


An unusually attractive model 
|| —designed more particularly 
|| for business and informal oc- 
|| casions. 


SEVEN DOLLARS 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 


| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
HI CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
| DENVER 
Hy 1624-30 Stout St. 
f DETROIT 
} Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
i} 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
\ KANSAS CITY, MO. 








rowning {ing & Co 


| We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 104 Years 


Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 





The MoHAWK 


Styled especially for the stu- 
dent of discriminating taste— 
featuring the new snap brim 
with reinforced curl. 


FIVE DOLLARS 





The LONDONER 


A more dignified example of 
i the “English Type” is found in 
i the LONDONER for Spring. 


i TEN DOLLARS 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave & University St. 
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Famous Bruisers Remembered 


(Continued from page 79) 


Kilbane won that evening—I won 
in Lima. Our ways diverged. 

A year later Kilbane was matched 
with Joe Rivers in California. I had 
preceded him to the coast. 

No man had ever stood in front of 
Rivers fifteen rounds. Kilbane, the 
lithe lad from Cleveland, faced the 
Mexican under a torrid sun. The 
scheme was, at the time, to railroad 
Rivers into the featherweight cham- 
pionship. Save for the cog that was 


‘Kilbane, the wheel of his life ran 


smoothly. 

Charlie Eyton, now the General 
Manager of Famous Players-Lasky, 
was the referee. Tom McCarey was 
the promoter. Nothing went as per 
schedule. The tiger that was Rivers 
had met his master. I heard McCarey 
say at the end of a heart-breaking round 
for Rivers, “I?ll bet five thousand dol- 
lars I kin make him lick him.” It 
must be remembered that Rivers was 
the greatest drawing card that ever 
fought in California. So McCarey 
had his reasons. 

There was drama at the beginning 
of the fourteenth round. Could Rivers 
stop Kilbane as he had every other 
man before that period? He tore out 
of his corner, his lips skinned back, 
his muscles bulging. There was the 
roar of twenty thousand voices as he 
worked his way inside Kilbane’s guard 
with a terrible uppercut. The blood 
gushed from the future champion’s 
teeth. His brain was befuddled. The 
instinct of genius remained. Breast 
covered with blood, head woozy, his 
frame shattered with the impact of 
blows from one of the greatest in- 
fighters alive, he yet managed to save 
himself. And during the last half- 
minute of the round he was on top 
again. 

The stillness of desert midnight 
came at the end of the fourteenth. 
Kilbane, the challenger from Cleve- 
land™ had survived. Both _bruisers 
trekked wearily to their corners. 

Something deeply and differently 
psychological entered the souls of both 
combatants at the beginning of the 
fifteenth. Kilbane seemed to feel that 
Rivers could not stop him. And 
Rivers seemed to feel that he could 
not stop Kilbane. The Irishman held 
a bloody left in the Mexican’s face. 
It worked like a piston rod. Rivers 
shook his head and rushed. Kilbane’s 
right streaked upward and caught him 
in the pit of the stomach. Rivers 
staggered backward. The crowd stood 
again. The inscrutable smile blended 
with a sneer on Kilbane’s face. 

He held his mastery till the end of 
the twentieth, and last, round. Then 
he knocked Rivers down. Eyton hesi- 
tated and held Rivers’ hand up indi- 
cating that Rivers had won by a de- 
cision. Kilbane cried in his corner. 

The irony of it all was the after- 
math. Eyton’s unfair action did not 
get Rivers any closer to the feather- 
weight championship. It ruined his 
chances for the lightweight crown as 
later events will prove. 

Kilbane was forced to meet three 
men before he was given another 
chance at Rivers. He met and defeated 
Joe Coster, Patsy Kline and Frankie 


Connelly. On their second meeting he 
knocked Rivers out in sixteen rounds, 
Two months later he defeated Abe 
Attell for the championship, and re. 
mained champion eleven years. 

After Eyton had robbed Kilbane of 
the decision, Lightweight Champion 
Wolgast and his manager, Tom Jones, 
came to his corner where a few of ys 
consoled him. Wolgast said very 
slowly, “That’s the rawest deal I ever 
saw. Eyton’ll never referee another 
fight of mine while I’m champion.” 
And Jones, more boisterous, said, “I’l] 
say he won’t.” 

Two years later Rivers had grown 
into a lightweight. He was matched 
with Wolgast at McCarey’s for the 
crown. The Champion’s ultimatum 
was—Eyton shall not referee. 

Billy Roche of San Francisco was 
chosen. 

The men faced each other on the 
Fourth of July. It was one of the 
bloodiest battles ever fought. Toe to 
toe they stood—the haters of one 
another. Wolgast’s opinion in an inter- 
view ... “Rivers has a splendid body 
but not the courage of a louse” .., 
was proven wrong. The brown bruiser 
fought the most determined battle of 
his life. The sad part of it was... 
he faced a mightier man. Mightier 
by a shade—even at the beginning of 
the tremendous thirteenth round, which 
was the end. Always were they on 
their toes—with blood-bespattered 
bodies, and sun-scorched and _pain- 
lashed faces. It was the epic of each 
career—and they wrote their names 
high with blood-soaked hands. The 
audience screamed . . . knowing that 
such a battle could not last till the 
twentieth round. 

They crashed out of their corners 
. . . the audience hoarse . . . scream- 
ing louder and louder. For a brief 
second after a terrific mix-up they 
whirled about like dervishes mad with 
pain. They smashed in close again 
with one last insane and death-defy- 
ing rally. Their breath came in 
laboured gasps and they grunted 
heavily as leather sledges slammed 
against raw and aching bodies. 

Under the storm of blows each 
battler sank to his knees. They rose 
and sank, and rose again. As though 
recharged with new life at each ris- 
ing, the blows were so fast that human 
eye could not count them. It was im- 
possible to tell one man from the 
other as they ripped tremendous 
smashes to muscle-lined stomachs, 
which quivered under the impact of 
the blows. 

Finally one form sank down—and 
down. Another’ sank over it. They 
managed to rise with mighty efforts 
of will—worthy of greater men in 
a greater cause. They fought till both 
sank from exhaustion. Weary blood- 
covered arms fell to their sides. They 
collapsed like tired children with the 
desert sun in their eyes. As the referee 
counted, one of the men slightly 
stirred—then tried to rise. It was the 
greatest example of sheer will power 
I have ever seen. If Rivers ever 
needed Eyton he needed him in this 
hour of battle. One of the battered 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The new Frigidaires are 
equipped with either single 
or double-depth freezing 
trays, providing greater capa- 
city for creams, ices, sherbets, 
salads and ice cu 





























Metal Cabinet 
Frigidaires 
at New Low Prices 


ERE is a complete new line of 

metal cabinet Frigidaires, built 
of steel and insulated with solid 
corkboard, beautifully finished in 
enduring white Duco and bright 
metal trim, with linings of heavy, 
seamless one-piece porcelain-enam- 
eled steel.* 


These new Frigidaires are operated 
with standard Frigidaire mechanical 
units that are today rendering de- 
pendable and economical service to 
more than 100,000 users. 


A vastly increaséd demand has 
resulted in great economies in manu- 
facturing, making possible the low 
prices of the new metal line which 
offers an ideal size and: arrangement 
for the needs of every family. Ad- 
equate ice and dessert freezing 
capacity is provided by both single 


and double-depth trays. These are 


shown at the left. 


The new metal Frigidaires, made 
entirely at the Delco-Light factories, 
offer revolutionary values in house- 
hold electric refrigeration. For 
instance, the model with a capacity 
of nine cubic feet has been our most 
popular size. We offer the same food 
storage capacity in the new metal 
line at a price $115 lower. 


See the nearest Frigidaire distribu- 
tor, branch or dealer for demonstra- 
tion, or write us for catalog. 


Also please remember that the 
Frigidaire mechanism which can 
be installed in any good ice-box 
costs as little as $190, f.o.b. 
Dayton, Ohio, and: that any 
Frigidaire may bé purchased on 
the GMAC Plan of deferred 
payments. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. Y-4, Dayton, Ohio 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
The World’s Largest Makers of Electric Refrigerators 
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Distinctive (fewelry 
by 
BRAND ~ CHATILLON 


(Jewelers and. eo ilversmiths 
New YorK 


Between 560% and 579 Streets 


725 Feta Avenue 
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Famous Bruisers Remembered 


(Continued from page 122 


tornadoes was on one knee—but abso- 
lutely unconscious. The other was try- 
ing to rise as the count of ten was 
reached. Wolgast won ... by a knee. 

Both men were carried unconscious 
from the ring like broken statues 
which storm has wrecked. 

During the Berlenbach-Delaney con- 
test, held at Madison Square Garden 
in December, 1925, it was held by 
many ring followers that Berlenbach 
would find it impossible to knock De- 
laney out. Delaney had once knocked 
the stolid Berlenbach for the count. 
The history of the ring proves, with 
but few exceptions, that a knocked-out 
fighter is not able to turn the tables 
on the antagonist who laid him low. 
Stanley Ketchell, the greatest middle- 
weight of all time, was one of the 
few to reverse the rule. He knocked 
Papke out after that gentleman had 
finished him in eleven rounds. 

Ketchell went to the mountains and 
roughed it three months. He defeated 
Papke on their return engagement and 
re-won the championship. 

Ketchell was the all around su- 
perior of any pugilist I have ever 
known. He knew life as well as art 
and literature. Entirely self-taught, 
he had great brain capacity and under- 
standing. 

He was well known in different 
underworlds of the West. Women in 
the brightly red-shaded districts were 
fond of him. He was also fond of 
them. 

One of the greatest bruisers that 


ever lived, he had a splendid sense 
of drama. I have known him to time 
one of his magnificent rushes in the 
ring so as to make the audience rise 
at the psychological moment. 

He was handsome in a strong mascu- 
line way. He was the mauler with 
pity. Ruthless, so far as his own am- 
bition was concerned—he would share 
everything he had with anybody, 
Mary MacLane said in one of her 
books, “I have two pictures on my 
desk—, one, of Stanley Ketchell, dead 
middleweight prizefighter, and one of 
John Keats.” 

Indeed Ketchell was more of a poet 
than many of the superficially articu- 
late lads who are now publishing 
verses. But, as he once said to me, 
“Writing’s a woman’s business, Jimmy, 
A man should either herd sheep—or 
women—or battle in the ring.” 

Ketchell was shot to death over a 
woman whom he really did not want. 
Loved by many women he came to 
his end in a little Missouri town .., 
killed by a yokel who loved a rustic 
female. 

Alas, poor Ketchell. Weeds were 
growing on his grave a few years ago, 
It was minus a stone. He was known 
as the Michigan Assassin. A very 
comet of life, he wandered out of a 
little Michigan town and pulled a 
few stars out of the sky. Then they 
brought the Michigan Assassin back— 
assassinated. The weeds should flour- 
ish strong over such dust. It was made 
of thunderbolts. 


«“~ - For He Driveth Furiously” 


(Continued from page 84) 


hit the ball sweetly and truly. He, I 
think, preached to his elder brother 
the doctrine of the simplest way, the 
starting of the ball rolling smoothly 
on its road, and the combination of 
preacher and club worked wonders, 
so that today few people strike the 
ball a smoother blow on the green 
than Mr. Blackwell does. It is today 
the great strength of his game. Yet 
there is something almost tragic in 
the fact that he had to wait till he was 
nearly forty before seeing the light. 
If he had not had to go abroad when 
he was young, if he had learnt to putt 
fifteen years earlier, what might he 
not have done with his powers? 

As it has been with his putting so 
too to some extent with his iron play. 
When he was young his long iron 
play was as terrific as his driving. 
Mr. Everard wrote, “His power with 
the cleek simply beggars description, 
and it would probably be no exagger- 
ation to say that he can drive further 
with it than nine out of ten fine driv- 
ers can with a play club.” His shorter 
shots however, were rather coarse and 
unfinished. That he has mended in 
later life, and today he may be seen 
to play mashie niblick shots as deli- 
cately as need be. It may almost be 
said that “what he has lost on the 
swings he has gained on the round- 
abouts”. At any rate, it is a rather 
wonderful thing that when the first 
match between England and Scotland 
was played in 1902 Mr. Blackwell was 
thirty-six years old. Yet of the twenty 


men who played in that match Mr. 
Blackwell is the only one who also 
played in this year’s International 
Match at Westward Ho! 

On the day before this furious 
mighty driver drove himself into 
office, the Royal and Ancient Club in 
conclave were invited to recommend 
the use of a very slightly limited ball 
in next year’s Championships. The 
two events had no connection and yet 
there seems something symbolic in the 
fact that the Club decided by a de- 
risively large majority to have noth- 
ing to do with the proposal. It was 
as if they had said, “No, we have en- 
joyed watching Ted Blackwell’s driv- 
ing too much to allow its length to be 
curtailed by a single yard”. 

Way down deep in the human heart 
there is the love of long driving; 
nothing will eradicate it; no compen- 
sation advantages can be set off against 
the loss of ever so little of it. When 
I was last at St. Andrews, the ground 
was hard and there was a mighty wind 
that blew us homeward. The lengths 
of the last nine holes became farcical, 
since the puniest were hitting their ice 
shots some three hundred yards. We 
said those holes were spoilt; so they 
were: as holes they became hardly 
worth the playing; and yet we en- 
joyed our long drives even though we 
knew that every Tom, Dick and Harty 
was hitting as far as we were. 

I suppose that each of us dreamed, 
for the moment, the wild, intoxicating 
dream that he was Blackwell. 
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— 04 ted| G.B. Kent & Sons of London,England, in 1777. Bristles 

ving; f Sy) of genuine Siberian boar—backs of the finest selected 
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wind generation to generation. 

=i Without equal for quality and conscientious workmanship, they have 

ir tee long been the chosen brushes of the Royalty of Europe. Kent’s Brushes 
We are for sale in America’s smartest shops. Sole Agents for the United States, 
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APPROVED STYLES 


Suits in the approved styles of univer- 
sity men and sportsmen both here and 
abroad, designed by a London tailor 


and correctly cut in seasonable flannels 


and Shetlands, are now available. 


Distinctive shirts. 
The sportsman’ s hat in the new shade 
of brown is CAMBRIDGE, dy our 
London hatter,*12.00 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS 


ER.[RIPLER & [O. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY*SIXTH STREET 


New York 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Diary of a Movie Star 


(Continued from page 66) 


Mr. Finger’s round forehead fell 
into sorrowful creases. “I do not 
like you to have this letter,” he said. 

“But I must have it, dear Mr. Fin- 
ger, at least until Sunday when it will 
be published in the magazine sections 
of the newspapers as a brilliant pub- 
licity stunt, for you know that to no 
one else did the late King Otto ever 
write a letter beginning, ‘My dar- 
ling.” ; 

“Ts it true that he cared for no other 
woman?” 

I inclined my head in memory of 
the departed. ‘Hothouse artichokes 
were his passion,” I murmured. 

“The artichoke is a poor thing at 
best in the realm of love,” remarked 
Mr. Finger. “It seems to me I have 
read somewhere that Miss Lola La 
Mont, who is doubtless your good 
friend, was also acquainted with the 
late Otto.” 

“No more than your cat has two 
tails,” I replied with spirit, “and as 
for Lola La Mont being my good 
friend, why, call me fool, call me liar 
if you will, but do not insult me to my 
teeth, Mr. Finger.” 

He flung himself upon the floor. 
“Do not publish this letter,” he begged. 
“Give it to me that I may burn it 
at once and keep the thought of you 
pure in my mind, unsullied by pub- 
licity’s unblinking stare.” 

Is he not a silly Mr. Finger? 

I surveyed him. “Render, Mr. 
Finger,” I said, “unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s. I am am- 
bitious. I ride rough-shod over hearts, 
over dreams . . . and yet, withal, I 
feel, I think, I suffer. Bref, Mr. Fin- 
ger, I am a woman.” 

He crept away. 


Saturday, April 6th 
Ah, little red book, how can I write 
the infamous story? I am betrayed, 
bowed with shame. What is more, I 
am despoiled, my plans are ruined; as 
the poet says 
“All my pretty chickens 
At one fell swoop” 
are taken from me, and by chickens I 
do not mean chickens, little red book, 
but the phrase will serve. 
I will tell the story, little red book. 
Today I lunched downstairs in the 
Grill Room of the Ritz with Mr. Fin- 
ger, for it seems that although a flor- 
ist’s son he is not entirely without the 
good things of this life, owing to an 
uncle who invented a device for wigs, 
to keep them in their place or some- 
thing. (Or, at least, this is what I 
thought in my blindness at the time!) 
I wore a simple costume, as always, of 
champagne satin with a large hat of 
azure velvet and amber earrings that 
dripped like honey against the white- 
ness of my skin—wn tout petit rien of 
a costume, but as I entered the room, 


people stared, they turned, they craned 
their necks. And to think. For me! 

I ordered my zweiback and Mr. Fin. 
ger his mutton chops, and then he 
started again his ridiculous pleading 
for the letter of the late King Otto. 

“Take care, Mr. Finger,” I mur- 
mured, “you drive me far.” And at 
that moment who should come down 
the stairway but Lola La Mont witha 
strange gentleman whom I had never 
seen before and whom I hope I shall 
not see again; a lean creature with 
bread crumbs in his trouser cuffs. 

“Hallo, Charlie!” cried this one, 
coming to our table and slapping Mr, 
Finger upon the back, “Here’s your 
star, all safe and sound, and just about 
to dip bread in coffee along with the 
boy you see before you. How’s pub- 
licity?” 

Mr. Finger, I will say it for him, 
blanched. “I do not think I know you, 
sir,” he faltered, but his friend guf- 
fawed. 

“Not know me? Why, you poor 
quilp, didn’t I get you your job as 
Lola La Mont’s press agent? Don’t 
high-hat me, Boy Scout!” 

I saw it all. So that was why he 
wanted the letter of King Otto—to 
palm it off as Lola’s! I looked at her, 
She stood, confused and trembling be- 
fore me. Without another word I rose 
and swept from the room, Mr. Finger 
following me on trembling feet. 

“It’s all a mistake, Madonna,” he 
murmured when we had reached my 
apartment. “I can explain .. .” 

I turned on him. “Silence, dog! 
I shrieked, “You dare to call me 
‘Madonna!’ Faithless wretch, you shall 
eat your words. Come here!” 

I tore into four strips a sheet of 
paper lying on the writing-desk and 
upon each strip I wrote in large letters 
the word “Madonna.” 

“Open your mouth, miserable fool!” 
I demanded. “Wider. Wider. Wider! 
. .. There! One! Chew it well! 
Two! Three! Chew, dog! FOUR! 
Madonna, Madonna, Madonna, Ma- 
donna!” And with his wretched 
mouth crammed to bursting with the 
paper, I turned him out of the room. 

Alas! My cup was not yet full. 
In came Hedwig, her eye roving like 
a coloured balloon. 

“Where’s that letter?” she de- 
manded. “I told you you'd leave it 
lyin’ around again. Stuck out there 
on the writin’ desk as though it was 
nothin’ at all. What’s become of it 
now?” 

My sstartled glance sought the 
writing-desk, and instantly I knew 
the worst. I clasped my brow and fell, 
half-fainting, in a chair. “Great 
heavens!” I shrieked. “Mr. Finger!” 

I had made him eat the letter of 
King Otto. 

. .. And so, little red book, Finis. 
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i the world, many of them made exclusively 
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choice tweeds, cheviots, linens, etc., tailored 


by knicker Specialists with the same exqut- 
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Merton. Caps with a Shle and a flair in three Style lengths, Plus Four, Plus Two 


the 
9 that have a distinguished look wherever MERTO or Regular. Sold by the better dealers 
a CAPS and 
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a they are worn. These are Merton Caps KNICKERS fo match or direct from us if they cannot supply you; 
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known for years by men of particular taStes. BOOKLET State hat size, waist measure for knick- 


. BOOKLET SHOWN ABOVE OF 
Now we announce Merton Knickers to MERTON SPRING AND SUMMER ers. (Charles S. Merton > Company, 
CAPS AND KNICKERS—ILLUS- 
n TRATED, MAILED ON REQUEST. 
The VARSITY, PHOTO ABOVE, ; 9 ; 
match Merton Caps made of the same aay ea TOWED $i 210 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A, NewYork City. 
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A sparkling holiday package this 

..» the “20-Odd’’—.a wide choice 

of delightful candies... dressed SS SSS LAA 

in spring mood and offering the ie at 

variety one expects in a box of a 
Johnston's = 





The Easter Quintette Package, a 
joyous assortment that will be most 
popular this year. This package, 
decked for the holiday season, con- 


t H O C O L A ¢ E S tains many of your favourites, 





Vo Ya ERE are gay Easter packages of JohnSion’s ... for 
those who observe the pleasant custom of making 
; i's bri of rejoicing, At this e 
gifts ms this bright day of 7 ; & diced It is hard to select between these 
at other gift times, the choice is JohnSion’s.. . three Special Easter assortments of 
Johnston’s. Here is the famous 


T-R-I-A-D package, in a spirited 
new spring costume... for your 
Easter gift. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY - NEW YORK -: CHICAGO MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS - OAKLAND 


You will find a special agency for JohnSton’s Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood. 
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s UITE the highest praise for the newest and finest Paige 
comes from those who have owned and driven former 
MtasQ@Paiges. For they know how jealously Paige has always 
guarded the quality of its product. They know, too, that the 
men who have been building and bettering the Paige car through 
some 17 years have given toomuchof their time and talent and toil 
ever to set their mark upon an inferior product. And they, there- 
fore,are first toappreciate that although the new Paige can be pur- 
chased for nearly a thousand dollars less than its predecessor; 
there has been no lessening of quality, no impairment of perform- 
ance. But that on the contrary—Paige quality is this year as fine 
as ever before, Paige workmanship as deliberate and as precise, 
and Paige performance even more brilliant and more satisfying. 
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The Pectoral and Necklace 
of Princess Sat-hathor-iunut 


Made of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli and green 
felspar, and dating back to the dynasty of King 
Senusert, who reigned in Egypt from 1806 to 
1887 B. C. Discovered by Prof. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie in 1914, and now the property of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
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He did his gift shopping at the jewelers! 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 


Aaa — 


EN and nations pass. But their 
jewels remain. 


Of all the possessions of ancient civi- 
lizations, the most enduring have been 
the tokens wrought in precious stone 
and metal. 


Gone are the palaces of Egyptian 
kings, their gorgeous apparel and regal 
equipages. 

But scattered among the museums of 
today, in all parts of the world, many 
of their jewels are still intact; more 





LORD and LADY ELGIN beautiful and infinitely more valuable 
An Elgin watch should be Uf 

de “fe-estate™ of poh Mg Ae | than ever. 

woman. There is no finer personal 

pe edgy oy nao Today, as always, a purchase at the 


NAME ADDRESS 


jeweler’s is an investment in permanent 
values. Jewelry is one of the few luxury- 
commodities which can be “consumed” 
year by year, decade after decade, with- 
out materially lessening the quantity or 
quality of the basic value! 


Building up a line of jewelry means 
building up an asset-heritage for future 
generations, while enjoying the delight 
and charm of beautiful adornment in the 
building. 


The jewelry business is among the 
fastest-growing in America, because, 
more and more, keen Americans are 
putting their shopping money into im- 
perishable values. 


-? LGIN 


THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 




















Send for the TINY TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts: Elgin National Watch Co., Dept. 83, Elgin, II. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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Ultra-Smartness and 
Flawlessly Fine Performance 


In metropolitan centers where society is 
most intensely critical of motor car design 
and action, this brilliantly aristocratic Nash 
Victoria is sure of warmest admiration. 


Richly graceful in curving contour and flow- 


ing line, it has all the air of a custom-built Advanced Six Victoria 


conception. 127” Wheelbase 

And now it is powered with the great new With the in 

Nash engineering achievement—the “En- “Enclosed Car” Motor 
closed Car” motor. 

With a full 25% greater power, this new $1790 
motor develops performance of incredible en 
smoothness and quietness together with 23% 

greater rapidity in acceleration. The NachiAden PiiveRance 


on Sixteen Different Models 


The interior is luxuriously appointed with 
~il ere dae as Extends from $865 to $2090 


silver-finished hardware in chaste old Em- 
pire mode, silver vanity case and smoking set, 
and genuine mohair velvet upholstery. Also 
included at no extra cost is a heater, an air 
cleaner, oil purifier, gasoline filter, four wheel 
brakes, full balloon tires and five disc wheels. 
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PAPER 
self 


HE letter you write expresses you 





To write it on stationery that is less 
than fine is to do yourself an injustice. 

There is no finer stationery than Old 
Hampshire. It commands respect from 
eyes and fingers alike. 

Strong, capable paper; sheets precisely 
cut and folded; a surface that delights 
your pen; envelopes that combine dignity 
with beauty. 

You will like to write, and to receive, 
letters written on this ultra fine paper. 

Old Hampshire Bond and Old Hamp- 
shire Vellum are equally correct for 
social stationery. 

Ask to see them—at your dealer’s. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Department 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


‘GD Hampshire 
Siationery 


Made in three distinctive finishes 


BOND VELLUM LAWN 





VANITY FAIR 


Old Days In New Bottles 


(Continued from page 57) 


attendance. Those who couldn’t dance 


sat it out. It was the metropolitan 
season at its height. 

Suddenly a man burst excitedly 
through the crowd and made his 


way to the box-office. 

“This seat is ridiculous,” he ex- 
claimed to the Treasurer of the the- 
atre (Roger M. Wakle, at the time). 
“T can’t even see the stage from it.” 

“That is not so strange as it may 
seem to you at first,” replied Wakle, 
“for the curtain is not up yet.” 

A hush fell over the crowded 
lobby. This was followed somewhat 
later by a buzz of excitement. This, 
in turn, was followed by a detail of 
mounted police. Men looked at 
women and at each other. . . . For 
that young man was Charlotte Cush- 
man. 

It was about this time, as I remem- 
ber it (or maybe later) that the old 
Augustin Daly Stock Company was 
at the top of its popularity and every- 
one was excited over the forthcoming 
production of Up and Away. It had 
been in rehearsal for several weeks 
when Tom Nevers asked Daly how 
much longer they were going to re- 
hearse. 

“Oh, about another week,” replied 
Daly, with that old hat which later 
made him famous. 

You can imagine Nevers’ feelings! 

A glance at the cast assembled for 
this production might be of interest 
in the light of subsequent events (the 
completion of the vehicular tunnel 
and the Centennial Exposition). So 
anyway it is in the middle of page 
57 to look at if you want to. 

As it turned out, Up and Away was 
never produced, as it was found to 
be too much trouble. But the old 
Augustin Daly Stock Company will 
not soon be forgotten. 

My memories of St. Louis are of 
the pleasantest. We played there in 
Dante’s Really Mrs. Warrington— 
and Tavelfth Night. The St. Louis 


Post-Dispatch, on the morning fol. 
lowing our opening, said: 

“Tt is quite probable that before 
the end of the year we shall see the 
beginning of the end of the work 
on the McNaffen Dam. The project 
has been under construction now for 
three years and while there can be no 
suspicion thrown on the awarding of 
the contracts, nevertheless we must 
say that the work has progressed but 
slowly.” 

It was while we were playing in St. 
Louis that the news came of thecapture 
of J. Wilkes Booth. A performance 
of Richelieu was in progress, in which 
I was playing Rafferty, and Fanny 
Davenport the Queen. In the second 
act there is a scene in which Rafferty 
says to La Pouce: 


“TI can not, tho’ my tongue were free, 
Repeat the message that my liege 
inspires, 
And tho? you ask it, were it mine, 
And hope yowll be my Valentine.” 


Following this speech, Rafferty falls 
down and opens up a bad gash in 
his forehead. 

We had come to this scene on the 
night I mention, when I noticed that 
the audience was tittering. I could 
not imagine what the matter was, and 
naturally thought of all kinds of 
things—sheep jumping over a fence 
—anything. But strange as it may 
seem, the tittering continued, and I 
have never found out, from that day 
to this what amused them so. 
This was in 1878. 

And now we come to the final 
curtain. For, after all, I sometimes 
think that Life is like a stage itself. 
The curtain rises on our little scene; 
we have our exits and our entrances, 
and each man in his time plays many 
parts. I must work this simile up 
sometime. 

Life and the Theatre. Who knows? 
Selah. 


How To Go to the Theatre 


(Continued from page 64) 


told me that the theatre has gone com- 
pletely to the bow-wows since the 
old days at the Hippodrome, when 
there was more papier maché gath- 
ered together on one stage than could 
be made out of all the dead-head 
tickets of a decade. You can learn 
about drama from them. 

I am always advising prospective 
audiences to read some certain play 
before going to see it. I am rather 
wrong about that. You are too apt 
to gain an understanding of a play 
from reading it which it does not de- 
serve on the stage. It is the non-the- 
atrical study of Shakespeare which has 
been his greatest menace. You have 
the right to go to any play completely 
unprepared. Surprise is one of the 
drama’s necessitous virtues. Surprise 
and quick mystification. Why spoil a 
play’s chances of bewildering you by 
reading it in advance? 

Never be coerced into liking a play 
in which you have no active, actual 
interest. If happy endings are the 
prime solution of life for you, stick 
to your glamour for happy endings. 


If clowns are the only true tragedians 
in agreement with your scheme for 2 
universe, be frankly and vociferously 
bored at any play which does not re- 
duce its tragedians to clowns. If you 
are so glandularly and _psychologi- 
cally constituted that a pony ballet is 
the aggregate of the ewig weibliche 
in your eyes, bring your love of chorus 
ensembles out into the open and be 
proud of it. 

Perhaps it would help you to know 
something of plots, of characteriza- 
tion, of scenery, of how dialogue is 
made or unmade, of how “song num- 
bers” are built up, of nose putty, 
grease paint and stage directors. It 
would help you only to the attribute 
of self-confidence. This is the only 
attribute you need to the realization 
of whether or not a play is enter- 
taining. 

And, if it be not entertaining, ha-e 
self-confidence enough to leave in the 
middle of it—and say so all the way 
up the aisle. What the American 
drama needs isa whole fleet of balloon- 
tired business men on the offensive. 
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Click !! 






Packed for 2 MONTH 





Packed for a WEEK 










The last click, as you 
press down the lid, Packed for a WEEK-END 


tells you that the 
Revelation now fits its 
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contents exactly. é 


Tz 
7 SUITCASE 
= ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES 


= = od a . . . 
ae Throughout the world experienced travelers use the Revelation Suitcase because: 





AK 








1. Of the economy and convenience in having ove suitcase that 
serves every purpose. 

2. As there is always room for more, all packing troubles are 
eliminated. 











EFFICIENCY 


DURABILITY 
neni 3. The name Revelation on a suitcase guarantees strength, dura- 


bility and efficiency for twice the life of ordinary luggage. 





In London, where the appearance of one’s luggage is a first consideration, the discriminating traveler 
(such as H.R. H. the Prince of Wales) may be identified by his Revelation Suitcase. 


Prices range from $12.50 to $250. at better class Saks’, Franklin Simon’s, Stern Brothers’, 
department stores and luggage shops throughout Norbert of London, Ltd., Gropper’s Fine Shops, 
the country. (In New York, for instance, at etc.) If your local dealer cannot supply you, write 
Altman’s, Lord & Taylor’s, Rogers Peet’s, us for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


at y REVELATION SUITCASE CO. 


561 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 
pockets dangerous to the health. See 
him at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 
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Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, 
and many younger, succumb to the as- 
sault of grim pyorrhea. And carelessness 
alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s 
menace by brushing teeth and gums regu- 
larly night and morning with Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps — away or checks 
its course if used regularly and used in 
time. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid which dentists use to fight pyor- 
rhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the 
entire family likes. It firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It cleanses 
the teeth thoroughly and gives them that 
sparkling whiteness which is such an 
asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s 
count. Delay may mean no end of trouble 
and expense. Why not start today with 
Forhan’s as a safeguard? At all druggists 
35c¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ..1T CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Music Hall Sketches 


(Continued from page 67) 


a little French in a kind of vigorous 
quack and, in order to get out a few 
words, expends so much energy that 
her cheeks grow red and her eyes burn. 

When she leaves the dressing room, 
next to mine, which she uses with the 
rest of her companions, and goes down 
to the stage, all made up and in cos- 
tume, I can scarcely distinguish her 
from the other “girls”, for she strives 
to be only an impersonal and agreeable 
little English chorus girl. The first 
one who goes down, the second, the 
third, and every one, in fact, up to 
the ninth, gives me the same little 
smile and the same nod of the curly 
blond wig over a pink face. The nine 
faces are all painted the same colour 
and darkened skillfully around the 
eyes; while each eyelash has such a 
heavy bead of black on it that all sub- 
tleties of expression are lost. 

But when they leave at ten minutes 
after twelve—having wiped off the 
rouge on a corner of a towel and 
substituted powder, but with their eyes 
still grotesquely enlarged—or when 
they return at one o’clock in the after- 
noon for a matinée, I recognize im- 
mediately the little Gloria, with her 
authentic blondness, nestling inside her 
mop of yellow hair and her atrocious 
hat like a bird in an old basket. Two 
slightly projecting upper teeth give a 
tilt to her upper lip; and in repose her 
mouth looks as if she were allowing 
a sugar plum to dissolve in it. 

I don’t know why I have noticed 
her so much. She’s not as pretty as 
Daisy, that little brown-haired minx, 
always in tears or in a rage, dancing 
like a demon, or perched on the stairs 
swearing good round English oaths. 
She is less amusing than the sly Edith, 
who exaggerates her accent in order to 
make us laugh and offers us very naive- 
ly, in French, improprieties of which 
she understands the meaning perfectly. 

But Gloria, who is dancing for the 
first time in France, holds my atten- 
tion. She is strangely sweet and ap- 
pealing. She has never called the 
ballet-master “damné fou? and her 
name has never been posted for fines. 
To be sure, she screams on the stair- 
way, but only mechanically like the 
others. Because they change costume 
four times between nine o’clock and 
midnight, they could hardly be ex- 
pected to go up and down stairs with- 
out spilling rouge. Gloria adds her 
voice to the weird shrieks of warning 
and holds her own as well in the big 
dressing room next door, separated 
from mine by a very thin partition. 

These strolling “girls” have made 
out of their rectangular cell a gypsies’ 
encampment. Red and black make-up 
sticks roll around among powder 
puffs which are wrapped in a torn 
towel, or a bit of paper. A breath of 
air blows away post cards which have 
been pinned up on the wall. The box 
of rouge, the lipstick, the powder 
puff, these will be carried off in a 
handkerchief ; and the little girls, who 
will disappear in two months, will 
leave less trace behind them than a 
bivouac of romanies, who mark their 
trail with the scorched circle of their 
camp fires. 

“Kyou,” says Gloria in an elegant 
voice. 


“The pleasure is mine,” replies 
Marcel politely. Marcel is actually a 
tenor, but changes to a dancer one 
month or a tragedian the next. 

As if by chance, Marcel is waiting 
on the landing for the tumultuous 
passing of the girls; and also, as if 
by chance, Gloria is the last and pauses 
long enough to fumble with a grace. 
ful awkwardness in the bag of hard 
candy that our comrade offers her, 

I watch the slow progress of the 
romance. He is young, ardent, greedy 
—resembling in spite of his bored 
manner and his boutonniére a hand- 
some workman. But Gloria discon- 
certs him with her little foreign ways, 
With a typical little chorus girl he 
would have known his ground. She 
would or she would not—that was all 
—but this little English girl—he 
couldn’t understand. The fact that she 
is leaving the stage all rumpled and 
dishevelled and that she is unbutton- 
ing her corsage in her haste, that does 
not keep her from composing her 
features when she reaches the landing 
and accepting a bon bon and saying 
“k’you,” with as much dignity as if 
she were wearing a train. 

She attracts him; she piques him, 
Sometimes I have seen him shrug his 
shoulders as she left him; but I knew 
that it was himself that he mocked. 
The other day he threw into her enor- 
mous hat, which she was swinging by 
the ribbons, a half dozen bon bons, 
which the horde of blond barbarians 
fell upon and tore with their nails, 
The thought of the long wooing be- 
fore her yielding irked the little 
Frenchman considerably. 

Little by little she becomes a girl 
in love. She calls Marcel by his first 
name, “Mass’l”, and has given him 
her picture, not the one in which she 
looks like a doll, nor the comic one 
in pants, oh, no! the most gorgeous 
one which shows Gloria as a lady of 
the middle ages with a towering head- 
dress, absolutely regal. 

They don’t seem to be abashed he- 
cause they can’t talk together. The 
clever boy pretends reverence and awe. 
I have seen him bend and kiss the thin 
little hand, roughened by cold water 
and liquid soap; but I have seen him 
at other times stare at her covetously 
and insistently. She, from behind the 
door of her dressing room, sings so 
that he may overhear her and tosses 
him his name as if she were throwing 
him flowers. 

Things go well—in short, too well. 
The idyll, mute, as it were, develops 
like a pantomime. No other music 
than the happy voice of Gloria and 
scarcely any other words than this 
“Mass'l” in every inflection of 
love. 

After the “M4ass’l”, triumphant 
and joyous, and a little nasal, comes 
the ‘“Mass’l” softer, more coaxing, 
more caressing; and, at last, one day, 
a “Mass’l” trembling, despairing, 
which begs and pleads— 

This evening, I hear it, I think, for 
the last time; for at the very top of 
the stairs I find a little Gloria all 
alone, her wig awry, whose tears 
stream down over her make-up and 
who repeats softly over and over 
again, “Mass’1!” 
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The Troon Golf Course, Troon, Ayrshire, Scotland 


Come along and prove your skill 


St. Andrews! Muirfield ! North Berwick! Gleneagles! Troon! 
h!—and a host of others of like renown. 


Prestwick! Deal! Sandwic 
stir and impatient desire these 


What a thrill, what a mental 

names must bring to all who know the joy and glory of golf! 
What an alluring prospect—playing game after game amidst an 
entirely new environment, driving off from the very tees, Over 
the very fairways and greens where for generations past Europe’s 
championships have been battled for. 


This is exactly what Cunard is offering you in the 


SPECIAL GOLF TOURS 
Leaving New York 


ANSYLVANIA— May 29, 1926 


On the s.s. TR 
On the s.s. CALIFORNIA— June 5, 1926 
4 WEEKS TOURS Rates include 5 WEEKS TOURS 
New York to New York First Class Accommodations New York to New York 
on these steamers $670 up 


$575 up 
Playing privileges have been secured by the courtesy of the clubs, 
he tours by presenting a letter of introduction 


and you may join t 
from the Secretary of your own Golf Club at any of our offices. 
Nothing to distract your mind — your Programs — containing various alter- 
steamship and railroad accommodations native itineraries with costs — together 
taken care of —even greens fees are in- with full and detailed information will 
cluded — best hotels provided and every be gladly sent on request. Make reser- 
facility at your service to enjoy sight- vations early as tours are limited as to 
numbers. 


seeing and other diversions. 
d Anchor Line Travellers 


ee 
Special Golf Service for Cunard an 
Complete information and assistance furnished to passengers who plan 
to play golf in Europe “on their own.” 








and literatureto A.F., Golf Department, 


on these famous Old World courses~ 





Apply for full information 


IN 
via the CUNARD 


25 Broadway, New York 
Automobile Route 


Chicago Cleveland 





CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines TOUR EUROPE 
YOUR OWN CAR 
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A Crook for a Driver 
and a Putter as well! 
& 





The earliest games of golf in 
Scotland were played by shep- 
herds who made a shepherd’s 
crook do the work of the 
driver, brassie and even the 
putter. 
Golf balls were made by 
tightly stuffing a hatful of 
feathers into a leather cover- 
ing but this was an expensive 
process. So it happened that 
sometimes a game had to end 
abruptly because, however 
well-trained:a shepherd’s dog 
wasin bringingback lostsheep, 
he was woefully unskilled in 
retrieving the one-and-only 
missing golf ball. 





























Atlanta Baltimore Boston 
Detroit Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Seattle Washington Full particulars from Cunard Automobile Dept. 





or your local Steamship Agent. 











| Portland, Me. St. Louis 





















































* QA trunk built for 
| / the Discriminating 


| / Toe the new improved Indestructo -- a 


tofore, 


wardrobe trunk of distinction to which own- 
ers can ge with pride... Lighter than here- 
f ut strong beyond the requirements of 


i? travel .. . A wide range in design and finish, 













602 Beiger Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


lam interested in distinctive luggage. Please send meliterature. 


Name 


INDESTRUCTO 


sa 


THE INDESTRUCTO TRUNK COMPANY. 


/ with soft, rich linings and the finest of fittings 
at prices which permit all to enjoy the lux- 
ury of the wardrobe. Indestructo’s are insured. 
You who select them are assured clothes safety 
... Insist on a genuine Indestructo -- both the 
trunk and the principle. If a substitute is sug- 
gested, write direct. A note to the factory will 
bring illustrations of the entire Indestructo line 
-- new and improved. 
We've perfected a pullman case with hangers. 


Fits under the berth or on the running board of 
your motor car. Attractive, durable, inexpensive. 


he Insured 








Address 





State. 





City 
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Arturo Toscanini 


(Continued from page 77) 


certain caution, and, as I carefully ad- 
mit, from hearsay, lest a wrong im- 
pression be given. Toscanini is never 
vainglorious, and he is_ especially 
devoted to advancing the cause of 
creative art. But if he did not say 
those words he could have. It is 
literally true that more than once he 
has proved the final revelation of the 
composer’s intention, as, on many occa- 
sions, he has glorified inferior music. 

I am sure it is music Toscanini 
hears, and sees, immediately his eyes 
fall upon a printed page of little 
black notes on white paper. I am 
certain that even at the first glance the 
music unfolds before his eyes—or 
rather his inner ear—as distinctly 
and as gloriously as a new landscape 
reveals itself at every fresh turn of 
the road to a traveler. But unlike 
most human minds and spirits, this 
one retains, perfect and complete, the 
image of what it has seen, and its 
entire significance. This also is in- 
teresting and important to those who 
know the psychology of the musician’s 
task: in Toscanini’s scores there are 
no conductor’s markings. There are 
none of the cabalistic signs by which 
the average conductor aids his mem- 
ory and his eye as it must quickly 
traverse an immense page of music. 
Everything is clear, ordered, precise 
in the memory, and pencil marks, for 
this man alone among all conductors 
of whom I have ever heard, are su- 
perfluity. 

If it is all miraculous, it is never- 
theless logic, which is perhaps mirac- 
ulous above everything else. Was it 
not G. K. Chesterton who said some- 
where that the wonders and _ portents 
of his age were written not in the 
fact that a ship could start out like 
the bark of Columbus on a mission 
into the unknown, and at last dis- 
cover America, but precisely the con- 
trary fact—that a London train could 
start at a given time and place for 
Waterloo station and arrive at that 
station at exactly the moment planned 
and announced beforehand? This 
reference is undoubtedly loose and in- 
exact—it is a long time since I have 
seen the text—but the principle is 
the one that Chesterton enunciated, 
and it is very true of Toscanini. He 
said once to a friend, ‘Mathematics 
seem a mystery to some people. Well, 
to me they are not a mystery, but a 
glorious truth, Two and two make 
four. That is superb, and inspiring.” 
And so, when of yore he conducted 
rchearsals at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, rehearsals whose results made 
history, there was a mathematical pre- 
cision of effect and assembling of 
forces which affected amazing econ- 
omies of energy and accomplished 
great things in the shortest possible 
time. The opera was prepared in 
parts, under Toscanini’s supervision, 
either in his own hands or in those 
of highly trusted subordinates. When 
time came for the general rehearsal 
there were no solo singers suddenly 
shunted on the stage, half prepared 
and delaying everything in learn- 
ing their réles and the conductor’s 
wishes. There were no loose ends 
anywhere, and there were occasions 
when the principal difference _ be- 


tween the first stage rehearsal and the 
dress rehearsal was the fact that at 
the first rehearsal the singers wore 
street clothes and at the dress re. 
hearsal they appeared in full cos. 
tume. Also the fact that Toscanini 
sometimes jumped on the stage, acted 
for a moment, supervised a bit of 
mise-en-scéne, in other words, per- 
fected every detail of the production, 
There was complaint, at the time, of 
his temper, and there came the re. 
grettable day when he and Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza parted company, and the era 
of great conducting at the Metro- 
politan declined. This is not an arti- 
cle or an occasion to take sides in a 
debatable matter, but certainly one 
thing is true: the men who have un- 
alterable will for their ideals are fre- 
quently not loved by those other men 
who must deal with and compromise 
in practical matters, and it is men 
of Toscanini’s tendencies who achieve 
great performances. They say mu- 
sicians fear him. If so, that is for 
their good. Certainly the players of 
the Philharmonic, this season, have 
learned to love him as they revere him 
for his knowledge. There was a day 
at the Metropolitan when the or- 
chestra struck, and chief among the 
complainants, as it appears in the 
delectable records of that event, was 
a German trombonist whose methods 
had exasperated Toscanini past all 
endurance. Finally, in helpless rage, 
the conductor had ceased his objurga- 
tions. He had relapsed into silence, 
and, whenever the hated trombonist 
committed some faux pas, merely 
paused to waft him an airy, ironic, 
Latin kiss! For the trombonist, none 
too happy in having an Italian tell 
him how to play Wagner, this was 
the last straw. He revolted, and it is 
said that Mr. Gatti-Casazza passed a 
long and unhappy day in employing 
all his famous diplomacy to bring 
orchestra and conductor once more 
together. But this appears to have 
been principally a Teutonic revolt, 
and it may be said here that Tos- 
canini, in coming to the Metropol- 
itan, knocked one ancient fallacy hard 
and dead: the fallacy that no Italian 
could conduct Wagner. Somewhat to 
the disgust of some individuals of the 
Wagnerian wing of the company, 
German singers discovered not only 
that an Italian could conduct Wag- 
ner, but that he had forgotten more 
about Wagner than certain of the 
aforesaid Teutons had ever known. 
And furthermore, that he had no hes- 
itation in forcing issues. The abso- 
lute and not relative musical mon- 
archy of Toscanini in Metropolitan 
performances was early made known 
in his famous passage of arms with 
Geraldine Farrar. She stopped the 
rehearsal. “Mr. Toscanini, I am the 
star of this performance—not you.” 
“Madame: there are no stars in my 
performances. There are only stars 
in heaven”. ee: 

The man lives for his art; it is 
his only master; serving it, he knows 
no obstacle, and has no price. He 
lives with his music, often working 
all day and all night, having few 
recreations, and as a principal relaxa- 

(Continued on page 141) 
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“Windsor” Shirt 
soft attached collar 
$7.50 
Monogram on pocket extra 





BUDD 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


SBUdd 


NEW YORK 
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Fancy Silk Handkerchief 
$4.50 
Knitted Tie 
$6.00 








BUILDING, 572 Fifth Ave. 


SINGER BUILDING, 149 Broadway 


Co. 
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BINNINGTON 


Hasn't this been your experiense, too? You look at 
a shoe. If it has that indefinabl something about 
it which stamps it as being absolutely correct, you 
sense it at once. The lack of this distinction is 
equally obvius. The differenses may be slight, but 
all-important. 

John Ward has servd the wearers of fine shoes 
for thirty-four years. In shoes bearing this time- 


honord name you wil always find those final 
tuches of painstaking craftsmanship which dxs- 
tinguish those of the hyest quality from lesser grades. 

Authentic styles for Spring ar now on display 
in the John Ward Shops. A wide ranje of choise 
is availabl in street, dress, and sport shoes. If a 
visit is not convenient, a booklet wil be sent. Ad- 
dress John Ward, 191 Hudson St., New York City. 


Wood 


MIEN’S SHOES 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 


NEWARK 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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lo. may soon forget what we say 
in our advertisements but they will 
never forget the enduring good looks and fine 
tailoring of this Spring’s Hickey-Freeman 

Customized Clothes. 
Hickeu- Freeman Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 





























They are the choice of tournament 
players—both amateur 
and professional— 









everywhere 


portocasin 


The Different Golf Footgear 








No. 213 LS 
Black Veal with 
White Suede 

For Men and Women 


More than 30% of the players in the National Open at 
Worcester were Sportocasin shod. 


Five out of 16 qualifiers; 4 out of the 8 first winners, 2 
out of the 4 semi-finalists and THE WINNER of the 
National Amateur at Oakmont played in Sportocasins. 


At the Professional Golfers’ Championship at Olympia 
Fields 10 of the 32 qualifiers were regular SPORT- 
OCASIN wearers. 

William Klein made a world’s record—-9 holes in 29— 
in SPORTOCASINS and recently won the Miami Open 
in them. 


What they are and what they have done is told by 
Sportocasin Why” and “Achievements.” 
May we send you copies? 


Dept. V 
The Sportocasin Co. 
Yarmouth Maine 


















































CUSTOM ‘MADE IN ITALY 


THE STERN HAT COMPANY. CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN REPRESENTITIVES 
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Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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The low, trim Sport 
Phaeton, designed by 
Brunn, includes among 
its smart touches a tan 
top with mahogany 
bows. Wire wheels car- 
ried forward. Tonneau 
cowl and windshield 
available if desired 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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OR 69 years the North German 
Lloyd has rendered unsurpassed 
service to transatlantic travelers. That’s 
why you hear the seasoned traveler say, 


“Once the Lloyd, always the Lloyd”. 


Many innovations in comfort and con- 
venience on board ships originated 
with this line. The equipment, menus, 
attendants, comforts and conveniences 
aboard the palatial steamers of the 
Lloyd have been maintained at the 
highest standard year in and year out. 

PHILADELPHIA, 15th & Locust Sts. 


DETROIT, 236 Lafayette Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 118 Sansome St. 


If you would travel to Ireland, England, 
France, Germany or other European 
Countries in luxurious comfort,in com- 
mand of all the conveniences of your 
home or your favorite hotel, choose the 
steamers of the North German Lloyd. 
Before booking passage to Europe, it 
will be to your advantage to consult the 
North German Lloyd, or a Lloyd agent. 
Every local tourist or ticket agent is 
a Lloyd agent. 
Booklets on request, address 

32 Broadway, New York City. 


BALTIMORE, Charles & Redwood Sts. NEW ORLEANS, 734 Union St. 
BOSTON, 192 Washington Str. 
GALVESTON, 2107 Ave. “CC” 


CHICAGO, 100 N. LaSalle St. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 794 Main St. 


NORTH GE 





69 Years of Sanne Service 
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ONE from Salary — 
ONE from Bonds 


ALARIES are not always sure nor 

earning powers permanent—that’s 
why so many forward-looking workers 
set aside part of their incomes regularly 
for bond investment. Money thus in- 
vested will produce a second income, an 
income free from most uncertainties. 


Our offices in more than fifty leading 
cities are ready to help you plan an in- 
vestment program, making sound recom- 
mendations which will fit your own 
personal needs. 





BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 











The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





SHORT TERM NOTES 




















Social Hurdles 


| may be taken in an honor- 


able old dress suit, but never 
in an ancient waistcoat, and 
seldom in an ordinary one. 
@ Catoir Vestings are so exclu- © 
sive in silks and fabrics that 
they cover a multitude of sar- 


torial sins as well as the inevit- : 
able dasbioarpolet To be found CATOIR 


at discriminating outfitters. vESTINGS- FACINGS 
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of Wales 


HETHER we 

make them here or 
in our London shop the 
clothes you order will 
have that hall mark of 
England that only mas- 
ters of the British tailor- 
ing art can impart to 
them. 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill, 
Ltd., of London, Royal Warrant 
Holders 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF 
EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 


Berard Weatherill ) 


§57 FIFTH AVENUE «NEW YORK °* 















































Clothes Which “‘Belong” 


There’s a subtle distinction about Good- 
man & Suss Clothes which proclaims that 
the man who wears them knows authentic 
style, fine fabrics and quality tailoring. 


Even the test of long time wear fails to 
destroy the striking individuality, the su- 
perior fit and the general air of smartness 
which makes these “23 Point Hand Tai- 
lored” garments at home in the most 
exclusive environment. 


This is thoroughly exemplified in the 
models for Spring and Summer wear now 
displayed by _ representative merchants 
throughout America. 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 











AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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The Worst Bid at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 83) 


thing Mr. Work could do. 

When brilliant play in a game like 
bridge is built upon the weakness of 
the opponents, the lesson looks a bit 
lopsided, and reminds one of Morphy’s 
chess masterpieces, most of which were 
not properly defended, giving him an 
opening which he should never have 
had. Here is another radio game. It 
was broadcast on November 9, 1925, 
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ROGERS 


Mr. Rogers deals and passes. Mr. 
Morris bids no trump, and Mr. White- 
head doubles, his partner taking him 
out with two spades. The play of 
the hand is, of course, fixed up so 
that Mr. Morris shall make an orig- 
inal lead that will give Mr. Rogers 
the game. 

Apart from the. fact that it is bad 
policy, on principle, to double, asking 
a partner to produce several tricks 
when he has passed up a free bid, the 
double should have lost money had 
Mr. Morris been allowed to make the 
proper defence and lead the king 
of trumps. Mr. Whitehead would 
then have to be satisfied with three 
odd in spades, and honours against 
him, as the outcome of his double. 
If he sits tight and says nothing, he 
puts the no-trumper down for two 
tricks, aces easy. 

In order that it may not be thought 
that I am picking out just the unfa- 
vourable examples, and passing over 
others, I may say that the preceding 
deals and the one that is to follow 
are all the hands in which anyone bid 
no trump up to the 15th game, which 
took place on February 2. The fol- 
lowing game was broadcast January 
4th, 1926: 
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WHITEHEAD 


Mr. Whitehead bids no trump. Mr. 
Smith doubles. Mr. Work passes. 
Mr. Ferres is satisfied with the double 
and leaves it in. Mr. Whitehead forces 


his partner to bid by redoubling, the 
hand being apparently fixed up to 
illustrate that convention. Mr. Work 
answers the command with — two 
hearts. When Mr. Ferres and Mr, 
Whitehead pass, Mr. Smith bids two 
no trumps. 

Of course he makes his contract, 
in spite of some Sherlock-Holmes jn. 
ferences on the part of Mr. White. 
head. This nets him 155 points. It 
is frankly acknowledged in the printed 
resumé of this game that Mr. White. 
head’s no-trumper would have been 
in a bad way. What is not pointed 
out, however, is that had Mr. Smith 
sat tight and said nothing he would 
have set the no-trumper for three 
tricks, 150 points, as the four tricks 
he made against Mr. Smith’s no- 
trumper would have been all he 
would have made had he played the 
hand himself, 

In every case in these radio games 
in which no-trump is the bid, it is 
overcalled or doubled, and when this 
bid or double is properly defended 
we see that it loses 250 points in two 
deals, which is equal to the value of 
two games at 125 each. In the third 
it gains nothing. 

Instead of being examples of sound 
bidding, this seems to me to be bad 
teaching, as it shows players who are 
supposed to be models for the whole 
world of auction bridge repeatedly 
making the worst bid in the game; 
overcalling no-trumpers when they 
have the lead, and not even knowing 
the proper defence to it. 


ANSWER TO'THE MARCH PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXI: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z are to get all the tricks. This 
is how they do it. 

Z leads a spade, which Y wins, and 
leads the ace of diamonds. Z discards 
a small club. Y follows with a smail 
diamond and Z trumps it, B discard- 
ing from either of the black suits. 
Z now leads the trump, on which 
Y discards the losing spade. A_ will 
probably discard a spade, and if B 
has two left, he will let one of 
them go. 

Z leads his last trump. If A keeps 
the king of diamonds, Y will get rid 
of the jack. If A lets the diamonds 
go, Y will discard the small club. 
Now B has to pick a discard between 
his two kings. This forces him to 
give Z a spade trick, or to let Y make 
two club tricks, if Y has no diamond 


left. 
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— 
Charming, Colourful 
KNIVES, FORKS & SPOONS 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
up-to-date 
hostess. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Red 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 


ee 





$5 for six of either 
The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 


21-A East 55th Street 
New York 








— 
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PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
First Editions - ~ Rare Books 





“Tristram Shandy* by Laurence Sterne 


A Complete Set in original binding of the First 


Edition of this Famous English Classic, Three 
Volumes of which are Autographed by Sterne. 
In unusually fine condition, York and London, 
1760-1767. $550.00 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 East 61st Street 
New York City 


Catalogues on Request 








Dipping Into the Future 


(Continued from page 80) 


“The cards, the cards!” I shouted, 
“before it is too late,” for in my veins 
I felt the powers of prophecy. Cards 
are funny that way. 

Skinning the pack I quickly drew 
three cards, the mystic number. They 
were the Jack and Queen of Hearts 
and the King of Clubs. Aha! a ro- 


mance. Two lovers, the Jack and 
Queen . . . a stern parent, the King. 


Who could they be? Shuffling, I drew 
another trio, the Ace of Hearts, the 
ten of Diamonds, the same King of 
Clubs! 

How obvious! The two lovers were 
now one .. . the Ace of Hearts. The 
King looked blacker than ever, his 
club more threatening. Again I min- 
gled the fatal pasteboards, humming 
an incantation as I dealt the next 
three cards which should unerringly 
reveal the Future. The Nine of Spades 
fell on the table, eloquent of the 
passage of Time, the Three of Hearts, 
an augury of increase, and the Kig 
of Hearts! 

What a happy ending. The King 
had had a change . . . a change of 
heart. Shifting to the piano I played 
the Berceuse from Jocelyn and called 
it a day. 

Having some little respect for the 
powers of others I recently sought the 
spirit-studio of Madame _ Khiviat 
Khan, crystal-gazing a specialty. 

“Roll out the crystal ball and do 
your stuff,” I said. 

“Crystals are out,” she answered, 
coldly. “We do it by radio now. 
Pardon me while I throw a trance.” 

I am some trance-thrower myself 
but the lady had me faded. Her eyes 
turned back until I could see the little 
red strings on the back of them, she 
shuddered, stiffened, groaned and 
finally began fumbling with a smajl 
radio receiver before her, setting one 
dial on the Paris wave length, another 
on that of Chicago and the third on 
New York. A fiendish jumble of 
soundcame from the loud-speaker . . . I 
rushed to the street. It is good to know of 
one first-night I will not have to go to. 


The Book of Nature is rich in 
references to the Future if you only 
know how to read them. Early this 
spring I noted from the flights of 
birds, geese, cuckoos, lame ducks and 
the like, that the political situation in 
Washington would be as clamorous 
and as futile as ever. 

Then, there is the classic Greek 
method of reading the Future by in- 
specting the entrails of sacrifices. I 
got some very good results this way 
from a pair of chickensin which I par- 
ticularly ordered fhe butcher to leave 
the innards instead of throwing them 
away after weighing them and charg- 
ing them to my account as is usually 
done. The average chicken as it comes 
to you from the butcher has no future 
at all, only a past, and that not always 
of the best. However, by insisting, I 
got together a nice mess of entrails 
which I proceeded to inspect in the tra- 
ditional manner. 

What I particularly wanted to know 
was something about the future of 
Prohibition and I discovered some in- 
teresting facts. 

During the coming year there will 
be an increasing demand for the re- 
vision of the existing law. Nothing 
will come of it, however. 

These are just a few of the thinzs 
foretold by the methods I have out- 
lined. When I surveyed them in their 
totality I will confess that I was 
daunted. I began to doubt my own 
omniscience. “Who am I:” I said, 
“that I should know all things?” In 
distress, I called up a Ph.D. 

“Doctor,” I said, “do you think it 
is possible for an individual, with 
divine or supernatural help, to know 
all things?” 

“Certainly,” he said, without an 
instant’s hesitation. “All you have to 
do is to state your convictions boldly 
and everyone will believe you 
Anything else this morning? No? 
Good-bye, thank you for calling.” 

The oracle had spoken and, since I 
believe implicitly in oracles, my peace 
of mind is again restored, 
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Venetian Bud Vase 
The unique craftsmanship of 
Venetian glassblowers is again 
expressed in this vase. 

Delicacy of line and colour com- 
bine to produce a thing of marked 
beauty. 
Amethyst, Sapphire, F-merald, 
Amber and Crystal 


$9 Postpaid 
BENELLO BROTHERS, Inc. 


584 Madison Avenue New York 











DUDENSING | 
GALLERIES | 


Fistablished 1881 


Forly-Fifth Anniver- 
sary Ixhibilion 








American 


| HUNT KEITH 

| WEIR MURPHY 
INNES RICHARDS 
WYANT BLAKELOCK 

Trench 

DEGAS RENOIR 
CAZIN LEBOURG 
SISLEY PISSARRO 


CHARRETON 


Catalogs on Request 


45 West 44th St., New York 
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BEAUTIFUL An- Gestures in the Air 
tique English Fruit- 
wood Settee covered 
in bleu dacier brocade— When your rooms show a lack, that neither you nor 
is now to be seen in our Pr eenay le. availa } seni 4 ciaiiahe 
galleries—with many other they can make articulate when words shrit 
attractive furnishings avail- from vou and hide when you are reduced to 
able for immediate delivery. despairing movements of an ineloquent forearm— 
Felicia Adams is very apt to say “Oh yes, I know; 
oe a Chippendale highboy; or a Spanish screen.” 
It delights Felicia Adams to take your four walls, 
artoit vour personalitv—and your gestures—and build be- 
9 fore your astonished eyes a room, a house, that’s just 
J 2 NG what you meant—though (heavens!) so far from 
| J rire sv | what you said! 
| 7” 
s Willson | Write to, or come to see 
| | /; . ) 
Intericr Deccrators | ; / é. lla f 
| Interior Decorations 
Adams 
46 East 57th Street, New York a. 
| ANTIQUES REPRODUCTIONS 19 East 61st St. New York City 
ee a) oO 
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THE PERFECT TIE! 





THE more fastidious you are the 
more you will appreciate these 
smart new ties of Japanese shikii 
silk. They are loomed and tailored 
to our order. Twelve colors—-navy, 
light blue, helio, purple, corn, yel- 
low, light green, dark green, garnet, 
scarlet, rose and pink. Price, one— 
$1.75; three—$5. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 


* 1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 








T-O-P C-O-A‘T-S 


FOR SPRING 
= 





The Sussex—modelled afterthe smart 
“Guards” coat and the ARGYLE— 
new fly front model. Distinguished 
London lines, impeccably correct. 
Semi-fitted. Broad shoulders. Both 


models with or without velvet collars. 


Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
rect 


Entrance on 46 th Si 








How to Keep a Bee 


(Continued from page 70) 


mouthpiece or proboscis, with which it 
flits from blossom to blossom. This 
proboscis is similar to the trunk of an 
elephant, except that elephants do not 
flit from blossom to blossom, or a 
fine state of things we’d be in, to be 
sure. 

Gradually in the course of the year 
the queen becomes restless; her agi- 
tation extends through the hive; and 
one night at supper somebody sug- 
gests that if tomorrow is a fine 
day, they may as well go off for 
a swarm. The idea takes like hot 
cakes; and then What a hustle and 
a bustle pervades the whole hive! 
“We are going swarming!” the larvae 
cry; and the tin pails and shovels are 
brought down from the attic, and the 
swarming suits taken out of moth 


balls. Meantime the workers scurry 
back and forth, back and _ forth, 
spreading the peanut butter sand- 


wiches, wrapping the hard-boiled eggs 
in paraffin paper, and packing the 
baskets for the morrow! The ordi- 
nary work of the community is prac- 
tically neglected. 

The morning of Swarming Day 
dawns bright and clear. All is in 
readiness, the lunch is packed and the 
tent is strapped along the running 
board. And now with such a buzzing 


and such a humming as you never 


heard, the queen bee rushes forth from 
the hive, followed by a throng of 
other bees which forms a regular cloud 
in the air. On they fly, across the yard, 
looking for a comfortable spot with- 
out any mosquitoes; and at last they 
settle down on a branch of the syringa 
three feet away, where they hang by 
their claws in a dense cluster until the 
owner lowers them, tired but happy, 


into another hive, and the swarming is 
over! Well done, little bees! Who 
shall say that you will not dream to- 
night of the gay adventures you have 
had? I, for one, if I know anything 
about bees. 

Bees require particular attention at 
the time of swarming,’so that they will 
not fly away and become lost. Some- 
times a bee fails to return, and ad- 
vertisements in the local papers show 
little or no results. In this case the 
owner should secure a rich, nectar- 
laden flower like a calla lily; and with 
this lily held in his left hand and a 
butterfly net in his right, he should 
advance on his knees through the 
shrubbery until he snares the errant 
bee, or else is arrested. 

When the bees have been raised to 
maturity, and the amateur bee keeper 
has successfully conducted his apiary 
through the long summer months, he 
is now ready to remove the honey 
from the hives. This is best done in 
the heat of the day; and the equip- 
ment consists of rubber gloves, veil, 
and an onion cut in half to take out 
the sting. A gentle tapping sometimes 
causes the bees to leave the combs, in 
one direction or another; and chloro- 
form will be found useful at this 
point, particularly when taken by the 
bee keeper. 

When everything is in readiness, the 
best process is invariably as follows: 
advance to a telephone, seize the re- 
ceiver firmly in the left hand and the 
mouthpiece in the right, and call up a 
neighbouring farmer named Frank. 

And, for a nominal fee, I am sure 
that Frank will be very glad to show 
you how to remove the honey from 
the hives. 
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Sack Suits 


The distinctive appearance and quiet 
harmony of Luxenberg clothes come 
through the skillful uniting of conser- 
vative style and smart fabrics. 


°32." 0042.” 


nat LUXENBERG @ pro, 
37 Union Square New York 
(Bet.16th and 17th Sts.) 
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Electric Smokerlite 
The Combination Smokerlite and 
Ash Receiver is a new smoker's 
convenience that eliminates the 
unsightly match. Plug into any 
lamp socket, press the switch 
button, and presto—an __ instan- 
taneous light for pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette is produced! 
Bronze Plated. Six foot silk cord 
$5 Postpaid 
Extra Unit 75¢ 
LOWE MOTOR SUPPLIES CO. 


Incorporated 
1721 Broadway New York City 























NGLISH shorts are the ultimate 


in underwear luxury. They 











MONOGRAM 
GLASSWARE 
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are comfortable, long-wearing and 
smart. 

Tailored by hand from the finest 
imported shirtings; they may be had 

in practically all solid colours and | 
coloured stripes—and in plain white. | 
Perfect fit is assured by the small | 
buttondown belt at the back which | 
adjusts to your exact measure. 
Exclusive with us, these shorts can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. Ready- 
to-wear; for immediate delivery. 
To wear with them are shirts of fine | 
white Swiss-knit cotton cut to en- | 
sure the utmost freedom of action. | 
In ordering please give waist and 
chest measureménts—and state | 
colour preferences. Prices post- 
paid: shorts, as above $2.50; shirts, 
as above, $1. 


HUTCHINSON 
Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


SMOKING SETS 


initials 


The Ultimate in Luxury, | 
| 
| 


with your own 





| Smoking accessories of unusual beauty having the 
| personal touch that increases distinctiveness 


sets include 


CIGARETTE BOX—ASH TRAY—CIGARETTE HOLDER 


color (cigarette box and ash tray only) 
$11.75; with five additional ash trays, 
$22.00. If cigarette iar is desired 
instead of box, deduct $5.50. 

All pieces sold separately. Mono- 
gram Glassware is also made in a com- 
plete line of tableware. Write for 
general catalog. 


Crystal, with plain monogram, $15.25; 
with five additional ash trays, $23.00. 
If cigarette jar (not illustrated) is 
desired instead of box, deduct $5.50. 

Amber or green, with plain mono- 
gram, $16.75; with five additional 
ash trays, $27.00. If cigarette jar is 
desired instead of box, deduct $5.50. 

Crystal, with monogram of any 


Send order and check to 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
588-F Madison Avenue, New York 


& CO. 
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VAN SaCKAGLE: 


ESTO. 1909 


CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


When really Smart Clothes 
do so much for a man— 
and are so easily had— 
how can any business man 
be content with mediocrity! 


570 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Of Help 


to Hosts 


Tt Louis Sherry catering 
service has established en- 
viable reputations for more than 
one bachelor menage. 

















Teas, lunches, dinners—elabo- 
rate and simple—for the many or 
for the few—are exquisitely pre- 
pared and perfectly served to the 
last detail. 

Hospitable hosts find the help 
of Louis Sherry indispensable. 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 


The Waldorf-Astoria 





New York 


Arturo Toscanini 


(Continued from page 134) 


tion the reading of poetry and phi- 
losophy. Fiction he does not care for. 
He is very fond of Keats and is well 
read in English literature. 

These are a few facts, a few char- 
acteristics of Toscanini, out of a 
great many which should be men- 
tioned. The treatment of him is dis- 
proportionate. A word concerning 
his career should perhaps be added. 
He was born March 25th, 1867, in 
Parma. He graduated at the Conserva- 
tory of that city when he was eight- 
een with a diploma for ’cello play- 
ing and composition. He leaped into 
fame one year later, when he was a 
member of the orchestra at the opera 
house of Rio de Janeiro, South Amer- 
ica. The circumstances of his début 
have been related more or less or- 
nately. South American patrons of 
opera are nervous and demonstrative. 
They know what they want, and 
when they want it. They emphatically 
did not want the conductor of the 
evening, who was declared, in no 
measured terms, to be incompetent. 
The conductor found it expedient to 
depart, quickly, suddenly, as those 
who leave between trains. The opera 
was Aida and of course the manager 
was in despair. His wealthy patrons 
and subscribers were insistent that the 
performance be given. Then some 
one observed that the score was 
known to the young Toscanini. He 
was dragged from a shelter he vainly 
endeavoured to retain, and put in the 
conductor’s chair. It is related that 
then he removed the score from the 
stand in front of him and sat on it. 
This detail is probably gratuitous fic- 
tion. It is no use to ask Mr. Tos- 
canini about it, because he will not 
discuss such matters, The bare facts, 
at the least, are that Toscanini, at the 
age of nineteen, conducted dida from 
memory, and from that moment di- 
rected performances instead of taking 
part in them as a player. From 1886 
onward, he has been a conductor whose 
fame constantly grew. He became 
artistic director of La Scala at Milan 
in 1907, immediately inaugurating 


sweeping reforms, which caused _ his 
engagement as conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, in 1908, co- 
incidentally with the engagement of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza as director of that 
institution. In 1913 came the sudden 
and unexpected announcement that 
Toscanini was returning to his native 
land, as a result of alleged artistic 
shortcomings at the Metropolitan and 
curtailments of his wishes as conductor. 

Quite typical of Toscanini were his 
actions during the war in Italy. He 
had been very handsomely paid here 
and more handsomely paid when he 
conducted operatic performances in 
South America. It is said that at the 
Metropolitan his salary advanced from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a season, exclusive 
of his earnings elsewhere. Doubtless 
he could have had more if he had been 
willing to return to the New York 
opera. At any rate, he was a well-to- 
do man when the world war broke 
out. In the course of the four years 
that followed he gave his entire for- 
tune to his country, and at one time 
was in danger of losing the home that 
he lived in. He is an ardent patriot 
and he has become a Fascist in his 
political leanings. There came the day 
when Toscanini personally conducted 
the performances of a military band 
during an advance of the Italian army 
on Monte Santo, an act that gave 
fresh courage to his country’s arms. 
Incidentally it is of interest that 
Toscanini, like Paderewski, though 
not in any similar degree, has in- 
terested himself in politics in Italy and 
was at one time proposed as a member 
of Parliament from his district. 

After the war he returned to La 
Scala, where he has despotic sway, and 
where, again, he is responsible for per- 
formances that are famous through- 
out the musical world. It was his 
brief tour of America with the La 
Scala orchestra in the season of 1920- 
21 which led to his engagement as 
guest conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, an engagement which has al- 
ready been renewed, for the same 
number of concerts next season. 
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Madison Avenue 





RoosEVELT 


Edward C. Fogg 


at Forty-fifth St. Managing Director 


O the Grill of this delightful 

Hotel, you may bring your 
friends . . . assured of finding 
just the right atmosphere .. . 
alluring music by Ben Bernie 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 
... delicious food... 


Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 
Saturday Afternoon Tea Dances 
4:00 to 6:00 P. M. 
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Exclusive 


Riowe Boors'| 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 
class shoes. 
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Write for Booklet 
showing prices 
delivered to you 


9 
61Mi To 


73 King Street West 
Toronto 
Canada 








BELT is an inconspicuous yet 
important part of one’s attire 
and there is a satisfaction in the 
possession of one that feels right, 
wears well, and is smartly different. 


Our braided belts combine al! of 


these desirable qualities. Skillfully 
braided by hand from one piece of 


608 Madison Aveme 










AY 
Braided Belts 


of leather 


FOUR DOLLARS 
Postpaid 


Albert Beonard George da: 


saddle leather—unlined— 


finest 
there is practically no wear out to 
them. The braiding provides a 
slight elasticity that makes for 
greater comfort and overcomes 


warping . 


In three colours; Black, Cordovan, 
and Tan. Sizes 28 to 44. 


New York 











In ordering by post, please 
stale neckband size and sleeve 
length. 





New Broadcloth Shirts | 


—for Spring! | 

RACING days of early 

Spring . . . new life... 
and new clothes. You in- 
stinctively want the new—and 
different. 
We present a new shirt of Im- | 
ported Jacquarded English 
Broadcloth. An all-over pattern 
of highly mercerized satin figures, 
is distinctive and adds a smart 
touch. Custom made to our 
own design, each detail being 
absolutely perfect. 
Neckband style with soft collar to 
match and French cuffs, or soft 
collar attached and barrel cuffs. 

$6.50. 

The tie is of solid coloured crepe silk, 
hand made, and silk faced. Will not 
wrinkle easily and is especially good 
with the plain white shirt. Maroon, 


navy, royal blue, copenhagen blue, 
brown, tan, gold, green, black. $2.00. 


Brig gs Inc. 


New York 





2339 Broadway 
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The Shops of Oanity Jair 








FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 





By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 











BOSS & CO. 


Builders of 
BEST GUNS ONLY 


13 Dover Street 


LONDON, W. 1. 


(one minute from Ritz & Berkeley Hotels) 


Mr. Bob Robertson, a principal 

of Messrs. Boss and a famous 

shooting coach will visit 

THE COMMODORE HOTEL 
NEW YORK 

early in April. 

He will be in attendance at 
MESSRS. VON LENGERKE 
& DETMOLD’'S, 

349 MADISON AVENUE 


and will be pleased to demon- 
strate his method of fitting 
guns and teaching shooting. 
Appointments can be made 
with Messrs. Von Lengerke & 
Detmold o- with Messrs. Boss. 





Our London Letter 


(Continued from page 86) 


appearance of being cut snugly to the 
figure. 

Sleeves are still being worn un- 
comfortably narrow and to look 
smart should exactly fit over the 
wearer’s shirt cuff. There is a small 
innovation which a few men are 
adopting, and that is to have no but- 
tons at all on the sleeve of their 
lounge suits. The sleeves are finished 
with a small slit about an inch long, 
which looks very smart, providing the 
sleeve of the suit exactly fits the 
sleeve of the shirt. Otherwise, it is 
apt to look untidy. The slit should 
not show any gap and one side of it 
should be slightly rounded, whilst 
the other is perfectly straight. 

Waistcoats are almost in- 
variably cut with a fairly high open- 
ing and moderate V-points at the end. 
The bottom button is usually cut to 
be left undone. The top opening of 
the waistcoat should, of course, be 
made just a fraction higher than the 
opening of the coat. The short- 
waisted, double-breasted model has 
gone almost completely out of fash- 
ion. Indeed, one very rarely sees 
double-breasted waistcoats at all, ex- 
cept for evening wear, and even these 
have been replaced to a very large 
extent by a single-breasted model with 
roll lapels, which continue right down 
to the waist of the wearer, and which 
has a long narrow V-opening which 
shows very little of the shirt. All 
trousers are still cut very long, wide, 
and full and should have two small 
pleats at the waist on either leg 
which ensures a correct hang. A 
great many smart men now wear their 
trousers without being turned up at 
the end, though a few of the best West- 
end tailors, such as Lesley and Roberts, 
still make them turned up. It is really 
a matter of the wearer’s choice, 
though correctly speaking, for town 
wear they should not be turned up. 
Grey is without any doubt the fash- 
ionable colour this spring, especially 
in the dark shades. Brown is still 
very much in evidence and a great 


now 


many patterns still have a brownish 
shade, especially those stuffs adapted 
to country wear, but one cannot help 
feeling that most of the brown ma- 
terials one now sees are left over from 
last season’s craze for brown. Blue 
serge is coming back into fashion for 
town wear but it never looks quite 
so smart as a very dark grey. 

Indeed, for town wear suits are 
almost black and a really well dressed 
man still refuses to wear any pattern. 
It is doubtless the entire absence cf 
pattern which is now the mode that 
has caused plain grey flannel to be- 
come so popular. A good flannel is 
very expensive, and when a suit is 
made of a material without a pattern 
it needs to be exceedingly well cut 
and it is perhaps for this reason they 
have retained a somewhat exclusive 
appearance and are rarely copied by 
cheap tailors. The new materials 
which have some pattern are nearly 
all revivals in some form or another. 
There is one very popular grey ma- 
terial which has a subdued but rather 
large double check, over which ap- 
pears an even larger hair-lined check 
in some contrasting colour. In some 
cases it is pink and in the other blue, 
but in either case it is hardly per- 
ceptible until closely inspected. It is 
quite extraordinary how the well 
dressed Englishman has worn this 
same pattern for at least forty or 
fifty years, and there is every indi- 
cation that he will continue to wear 
it for another forty or fifty years. 
Recently a West-end tailor was asked 
to show his new and exclusive spring 
patterns, and amongst others was this 
same material, together with several 
variations of the old herringbone. 

There is no doubt that the smart men- 
about-town of, say, fifty years ago 
were, in their own style, considerably 
smarter than the man of today. Con- 
sequently, what today appears old-fash- 
ioned is also apt to appear extremely 
smart. Everything is changing so 
rapidly that there is an endeavor to 
hang on to the old as long as possible. 
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The Shops of Oanity Fair 








Established 
1750 






Fine Canes 
Sticks and Umbrellas 


SWAINE* ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 








To 


COLLECTORS 
ANTIQUES 


in England and Europe generally. 


A RELIABLE EXPERT ADVISER 


with a lifetime’s experience of 
antiques, and of high social 
standing, will advise collectors as 
to genuinenessand value cf articles 
they have found, introduce them 
personally to private owners of 
HISTORIC COLLECTIONS 
and generally show them where 
and how to buy various kinds of 
genuine antiques at most favour- 
able rates. 


OF 


Fixed fees charged by hour, day 
or week. No commission. 


Apply as far as possible inadvance to 


“F. R.”’, 19 Stanhope Gardens, 


London, S. W. 7. 
Many well-known Americans will 


vouch for F. R.’s knowledge and 
integrity. 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Cril, Hunting aid Military Tailors, 


Breeches N Takers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 
TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “HORSIFIED."" PICCY. 
LONDON 








go’ & Wity 
cs Z. 
oe H. M. THE KING Ns 


H. M. THE QUEEN LTD. 


HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


Established over 100 years 


By Appointment to 


A George III silver 
hot water jug, date 
1776, height 12 in. 
Price $315. A su- 
perb specimen piece. 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS 


Photographs, dates 
and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable 
pieces sentas desired 





There is no duty on antiques. 


510 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(near Park Lane) 





HUMPHREYS 
& CROOK, LT? 
TAILORS & OUTFITTERS 


with 
nearly 100 years 
experience 


3 HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


(Opposite Carlton Hotel and adjoining 
American Express) 


4-piece sports suit, from $60 
Woollies $5 to $20 
Full-dress suit $80 
Golf Hose . Socks . Ties 


Write for patterns and 
measurement form to 


3 HAYMARKET, LONDON 
HUMPHREYS & CROOK, Ltd. 











20, 
rue de la Paix 
Panis 





Posed by Carlotta Monterey 
Photo, Muray 


RANSFORMATIONS, 

“Moderne” Wig, Tor- 
sades, Gentlemen's Toupees 
—every specialty that com- 
prises a complete line of hair 
goods only. 


HAIR GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
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= Bots 
Spurs andWhips | | 


|} 


Founded 1750 


By Appointment to 


HM. KING GEORGE lV 
KING WILLIAM IV 
OUEEN VICTORIA 
KING EDWARD VII 

HM. KING GEORGE ¥ 

HM. The KINGof SPAIN 


9 DOVER ST 
PICCADILLY. 
LONDON, W:1. 


and at 
26 rue Marbeuf 
Paris, 


Our Mr. H. E. HUMPHREYS will be at: 
AIKEN. 2 § c. Highland Park 
COLUMBUS, GA Ralston Hotei 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. Gunter Hotel 
EL PASO, TEXAS. Paso del Norte 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Alexandria Hotel 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Arlington Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Palace Hotel 


. 22nd-27th 
* 30th-3lst 
. 6th-8th 
* 10th-11th 
12th-17th 
19th-21st 
22-May6th 
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AUTOMOBILE HIRE SERVICE 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


Daimler Hire Ltd., has concentrated on placing thoroughly 
efficient cars and chauffeurs at the service of over-seas 
visitors. 
The result is the World’s most select fleet of cars, all of 
which are 

30-45 h.p. 6 seater 6 cylinder DAIMLERS 
Each car is driven by a highly skilled and careful driver 
in smart private livery. 
Hires arranged from a day to a year. 


Full particulars on application 


Phone eal Office 
Ralodonta DAIMLER HIRE LTD. ict. 
pr 244 Madison Avenue, gyi. po ion 


al 


NEW YORK Knights 




















London 


London 
When in & 


Inquire at the London office of Vanity Fair for information 
on shopping or travel in England. A group of friendly people 
are there for the sole purpose of serving travellers. They will 
tell you the amusing places to go. . . the advantageous places 
to shop ,. . the real Londoner’s place to dine. 


Conde Nast €? Co., Ltd. 


Aldwych House Aldwych, W. C. 2 











Cameron-Smith 
& 


Marriott L 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Export Case Makers and Packers 





The late Right Honourable 
Viscount Leverhulme 


“The Hill,” Hampstead Heath 


rab FTER having: packed : ‘and shipped to 
New York the entire:@ollection of Art 

’ Objects from the above address, Messrs. 
Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd., have re- 
ceived the following cables and letters from 


the Anderson Galleries, 489, Park Avenue, 
New York: 


CABLE, NOVEMBER 21st, 1925. 


“Congratulate Cameron-Smith on splendid 
packing and perfect service.” 


CABLE, DECEMBER 6th, 1925. 


“Congratulation on final shipment, which ex- 
ceeds my expectations. Everything to date has 
arrived in perfect condition.” 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER, 
DECEMBER 26th, 1925. 


“No words of mine can express to you the 
gratification caused by the safe arrival of the 
collection. Miraculous! and you have reason 


to be proud I should say.” 


LONDON: 


Offices:—6-10, Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 3043. 
Cablegrams € Telegrams: ‘‘Kamsmarat, London.’? 


Case Making & Packing Warehouses 
6 & 7, Whitcher Place, Rochester Road, 
Camden Patns. N.W.I. 


NEW YORK: 

{ Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd. } 
Hudson Forwarding and Shipping Co., Inc. 
17/19, State Street, New York City. 

Telephone: Cables: 
Bowling Green 10329-1033 “Jacberg, New York.” 


Also represented a Boston, Philadelphia, 
and principal cities of the world. 
































ike Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the dingy film 
that ordinary brushing won’t remove 
Please accept a full 10-day test of this NEW way 


that world’s dental authorities advise for lightening 


clouded teeth and protecting the gums 


NKNOWN to yourself, vou 
U are probably hiding the gleam 
and clearness of your teeth be- 
neath a dingy film coat—but that 
now you can easily remove. A 
coating, though, that ordinary wash- 
ing won’t combat successfully. 

In a few days you can make a 


great difference in the color of 
your teeth. Can literally change 
your whole appearance. Can _ re- 


store “off-color” teeth to gleaming 
beauty. Can firm your gums and 
give them healthy, natural color. 
Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this new way. 
A full 10-day tube will be sent you 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a gerin- 
Jaden film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it... 


in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Mere brushing won't do 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won’t fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now wzew methods are 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 


being 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No _ harsh 
grit, judged dangerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond al] doubt. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now before you 
forget. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 





a slippery, viscous coating. 





That film absorbs discolora- 
tions from food, smoking, etc. 
And that is why your teeth 
look “off color” and dingy. 

It clings to tecth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It lays your 
gums open to bacterial attack 
and your teeth open to decay. 





i ee = 


Mail this for The New-DayQuality Dentifrice 
r Endorsed by World's Dental 

10-Day Tubeto (6° “Authorities 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 363, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, I1., U. S. A. 


Name........... 


Address. 








Only one tube to a family 2:08 








Germs by the millions breed 
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The Strangling of Our Theatre 


(Continued from page 116) 


He isn’t likely to put it up indefinitely 
for a Shaw or Ibsen or O'Neill type 
of manuscript, certainly. Further, a 
manager who takes the money desires 
to please his patron, even if uncon- 
sciously, and to d-liver the goods. He 
will, one infers from experience of hu- 
man nature, seek the manuscripts which 
will make pictures (and incidentally 
bring in the added profit to him). 

Consider the average motion pic- 
ture, and then ask yourself if this 
doesn’t constitute a possible menace to 
true drama, the drama of spiritual 
values, social criticism, poetic elevation. 

Moreover, the fact that various 
movie censorship boards forbid somany 
things on the screen makes the filming of 
many fine plays impossible; Rain, for 
example. A danger weuld be to keep 
plays like Rain off the stage altogether, 

How far the ruck of playwrighis 
have for some time written with one 
eye on the screen, and hence cheapened 
their product, nobody of course can 
say. I think considerably, just as many 
of our second-grade novelists have. 
Of course you cannot serve both God 
and the Movies; you cannot write for 
the approval of the intelligent minority 
and for the pennies of Moronia. 
Every added inducement to dramatists 
to write for the latter, every with- 
drawal of an opportunity to write for 
the former, is a blow at our theatre. 
The Dramatists, in their closed shop, 
had better think of that, as well as of 
the restoration of competitive bidding 
for movie rights. Of course, some of 
them are thinking—and looking for- 
ward to the day when there will be a 
new theatre, and a true theatre, to 
write for, all across the land. 

For here is the solution. As usual, 
G. B. Shaw put his finger on the 
spot. The existing commercial ind 
syndicated theatre, now so nearly dead 
outside of New York, must die every- 
where, and the sooner the better. On 
its ruins the intelligent minority must 
rear the new theatre, which holds no 
trafic with Moronia, which is true to 
itself and the age-old ideals of spoken 
drama, which is an aristocrat of the 
arts, which, in time, will bring thon- 
sands of people up to its level, at- 
tracted by its sincerity and the spiritual 


nourishment it affords. 

Already such theatres are coming, 
We have no less than four of them 
in New York, conducted with a pro. 
fessional standard, supported by sub. 
scribers, and at the moment when I 
write shining like good deeds in q 
naughty Broadway. Boston, notorious 
of late as “the worst show town jn 
America,” has a new theatre which 
has been made tax-exempt, which js 
starting a school of the theatre arts, 
and which has played this winter 
Sheridan, Ibsen, Shaw and Shakespeare, 
in addition to lighter works, with 
Francis Wilson and Blanche Yurka as 
guest artists, and with  matinées 
crowded with school children brought 
sometimes from as far away as 
Nashua, New Hampshire. The com. 
pany, doubtless, isn’t the equal of the 
Moscow Art troupe, but the germ of 
a new theatre is there. 

All across the continent, north and 
south, Little Theatres and Community 
Theatres are springing up. Mostly 
they are amateur, and will be for some 
time to come; but already a whole new 
profession has opened—the profession 
of paid director for such theatres, 

However, some day it will. Some 
day a dramatist of skill and power, 
with something real to say, will find 
that he can place his drama in forty 
Community Theatres across the conti- 
nent, for a weck’s run or more in 
each, and even if no commercial 
manager in New York will touch his 
work, he can get royalty enough to 
keep the lupine monster off his door 
mat while writing his next play. He 
will not have to consider the Broad- 
way managers, nor write with one eye 
cocked at the “screen possibilities”. 
He will write solely for the inspiration 
and approval of the intelligent minor- 
ity of his countrymen, living their 
normal lives in their home towns, and 
thus he will produce real drama, and 
we shall have a real theatre. In time, 
we may be so proud of it that we'l 
build for it lovely playhouses on our 
civic squares, and over the portals 
carve thename of Shakespeare instead of 
Shubert or Erlanger, and into its portals 
lead our children to hear once more 
the mighty musicof our English speech, 


The Iron Master 


(Continued from page 94) 


do you see how it rushes? ... 
Every Thursday I come here to bury 
my sorrow... ” 

The girl nestled, frightened, to his 
broad chest, clutching his arm. 

“Do you see?” shouted the iron mas- 
ter . . . “God is wrestling with me 
here . . . earth, this jealous scoundrel 

. . they whisper and he kisses the 
tips of her white fingers. Look how 
this force drowns everything.” 

The whistling continued. 

“Here I weep on these hellish fires. 
I know very well that she is deceiv- 
ing me then. He will go away in 
another month perhaps, . . . somehow 
I shall stand it till then. I don’t want 
a scandal, no... no . for any- 
thing on earth there is so much 
force, so much power here, man is 
nothing compared to it.” 


The girl listened to him with closed 
eyes, leaning against his shoulder. The 
man grew excited as he spoke. 

“There is the iron, do you see it? 
Do you hear how it roars? Because 
we drew it out of the earth, and it 
makes the earth shake. Do I think of 
perfume now, or of her little hands? 
Do I care that he kisses her eyelids? 
Do I care because she doesn’t love me? 
Don’t you see ®nat I don’t want a lean 
dog for an adversary, when down be- 
low nature itself is ringing, thunder- 
ing and glowing?” 

The girl felt that she would die of 
love. She clung feverishly to the 
man’s arm. 

Then as if Gantar had collapsed, he 
spoke in a deep hoarse voice ¢ 

“But then, in the morning in the 
silence . . . then it hurts... ” 
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of the VOLD MEDAL, TABLE DAMASKS —real linen—are not 
rm of expensive. For generations they have been famous for their 
‘am beauty and quality —for years the table dress of well appointed 


munity 


Mostly homes. Good: linen shops everywhere will be glad to show you 
Abe the beautiful designs in Gold Medal Irish Linen Table Damasks. 
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ee it? The shimmering loveliness of Service Pi, ates 
ecause lustrous hair is an essential ele- 
and it ment of charm. And the secret of 
nk . lustrous hair is a simple one—just 
_ a touch of henna in the shampoo. 
a HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO contains 
lets just the right touch of henna to 
mathe: bring out all the richest natural 
inder- radiance in every type of hair. 


If you cannot obtain Hennafoam Shampoo 
lie of m your dealer, send sixty cents to Hennafoam 
ay h Corporation, 511 West 42nd Street, New York 
o the 


ss LIENNAFOAM 
™ SHAMPOO, 









from the world’s greatest pottertes 
wn endless variety of handsome 
designs are included in our 
extensive collection 







MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 


Wot PLUMMER? cox —.- - i 
ANTIQUE ; 
















IMPORTERS OF 
MODERN AND 
CHINA AND GLASS 


| 7East35" Street dear 5+ tenue NewYork 
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The “Shadow K,” a 150-foot motor yacht, 
built by Consolidated for Mr. Carl G. Fisher. 


HIS 150-foot steel motor yacht, built from 
6) the designs of The Purdy Boat Co., for Mr. 
Carl G. Fisher, has been completed at cur Morris 

Heights yards. With the flare forward emphasized, 
and with the tumble home stern, “Shadow K” 
possesses lines of appealing beauty and grace. 


The interior of this latest Consolidated achievement 
suggests the combined creative genius of owner, designer 
and builder—and reflects to a marked degree the skill 
of the latter in carrying out and constructively improv- 
ing the desires of the two former. 


Wherever “Shadow K” may sail, her individuality in 
design will impress and her beauty of line will win un- 
stinted praise, while he: staunchness and the dependa- 
bility of her power plant will prove of unusual comfort 
to her owner. 


The power plant consists of two model 115, Winton- 
Diesel engines, developing 500 H.P. each at 450 R.P.M. 


If you are interested in Motor Yachts, Cruisers, Motor 
Boats or Launches, our designing and engineering service 
will help you—address your communication to our 
Executive Offices at Morris Heights, New York City 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 








Master Stateroom 
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ANSALDO 


This light Italian car is distinguished by a lively little 
four cylinder engine with overhead valves and is well 
known for its economy and speed. The collapsible cabrio- 
let body is of Italian make and four wheel brakes are standara 


European Motoring 


Competition Abroad, and the Outlook for 1926 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


T IS a commonplace, I suppose, 

to say at the beginning of a fresh 
year, that the twelve 
months are certain to make their mark 
in automotive history. Every year 
naturally gives us a little more than 
its predecessor. Yet I think that 1926 
will be remembered in Europe as the 
year in which competition between 
nearly every grade of manufacturer 
rose to its keenest pitch. While 1924 
and 1925 will probably be best  re- 
membered, both in England and 
France, for low prices (though not 
necessarily for maintained quality) 1 
think that 1926 will head the list for 
desperate international competition. 

It falls to my lot to try out all sorts 
and conditions of cars during the year, 
and although I have not yet driven 
many of the newest models, it is pretty 


succeeding 


certain that a serious war will very 
soon be raging between the makers of 
England, France, Italy, Austria and, to 
a lesser extent, Germany. Up till now 
(since the war) each European coun- 
try has made its cars practically for 
its own local conditions—Italy alone 
providing a possible exception. France 
has continued her particular policy of 
manufacture, which implied great so- 
lidity and, except in the higher-priced 
classes, very indifferent finish. Eng- 
land, one of the greatest if not ac- 
tually the greatest of European car- 
buying countries, was making so many 
of her own, at prices which defied 





competition when the duty was take 
into consideration, that until now jt 
seemed scarcely worth while attacking 
her industry. Besides, the car buyer 
in England wanted something far 
better finished and more refined in 
action than anything which I think 
France could supply at the price, 
Austria has only just got into her 
stride in sending cars over here, but 
she promises to prove an awkward cus- 
tomer for certain English firms to deal 
with. Germany is still in the corner, 
with the other bad children of Europe, 
and, although she will no doubt be 
able to produce a large number of 
sound machines at competitive prices 
when it seems good business to do so, 
her ruling prices at present, to say 
nothing of the dislike evinced by the 
very great majority of the Allied 
countries for her products, put her 
out of serious consideration for the 
time being. 

Now, I notice, all or nearly all the 
new cars which are being imported 
from the Continent are conforming 
very nearly to the English standards, 
Italian cars have, of course, always 
been celebrated for their exquisite fin- 
ish and, for the most part, for their 
more or less “international” design, by 
which I mean that a car built to spend 
its life in the Alps was usually equally 
satisfactory in the plains of France or 
on the twisting, hilly little roads of 

(Continued on page 148) 





AUSTRO-DAIMLER 


In Europe, because congestion is less and roads are straighter, the 
interest in racing is far wider than in America. This Austro-Daimler 
racer is a standard model, built along “rakish” lines and without doors 
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“Esquire Hos” 
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REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


for MEN 


When your trouser-bottom lifts like a curtain. 
from your shoe top—the stage is well set if 
you are wearing Esquire Hose—full-fashioned, 
pure silk—plain or fancy. Reinforced, at toe 
and heel, forsurplus wear. At the better stores. 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 
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FELANUL 
FELTS 


Models for town and coun- 
try in following shales 


Cream — Biscuit 
Oyster = Sunburi 
Silver  Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


New York Soe 


EXCLUSIVE sHO?Ps 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SUNFAST HATS, INC. 
DANBURY co ND... ) \ 
MAKER 5 ~%4/ 
WY’! \es 
hy Kd. ny 
FLANUL FELTS introduced by tA ; 
Db DA Vs 


Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfact Colors 
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FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 
Never in our history have we shown such Wonderful 
Shirtings, Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Robes, 
Etc.,asnow. We areconstantly receiving through our 
London and Paris Shops the very Smartest Creetions. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 

















PAT. OFF. 


‘RT LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MI 





(omfortable and 
eAristocratic 


Tuey give you that feeling of 
relaxation and perfect ease. You 

















will be proud to wear them in any 
company because they are so trim 
and stylish. 

In many styles and colors. 


Ask vour dealer or 
cerite for catalogue 


Abbott ShoeCo. 


North Reading, Mass. 
Established 1855 





Slipper shown is 
No. 1210. Tan 
KID OPERA, 
Hand turned, full 
leather lined, flex- 
ible leather sole. 
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NDIANA Limestone when not used for 
the entire exterior walls of a home is 
being used more and more as trim, in 
which case it imparts to walls of brick or 
other materials a feeling of character and 
refinement they would not otherwise possess. 
The beautiful mellow color-tone and 
smooth finish of this natural stone provides 
a decidedly pleasing contrast for rough tex- 
tured wall surfaces. It is effective in giving 
artistic emphasis to certain structural fea- 
tures of a house, such as doors and win- 
dows, as in the beautiful residence illus- 


trated below. 


Indiana Limestone is not a manufactured 
product. Time does not cause it to crumble 
or decay, so that it will retain its beauty of 
color-tone and texture as long as the house 


itself remains standing. 


Our handsomely illustrated booklet, “Distinctive Houses 
of Indiana Limestone,” shows many of the finest homes 
in this country which have been built of this material. 


A copy will be sent you free, upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 


Aue discourage sit 


Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
autique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
oj natural stone. However, 
anyone determined toclean 
a stone buiiding may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 
rymen’s Association, Serv- 
ice Bureau, Bedford, 
Indiana, 
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Ilughes Spalding Resilence, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pringle & Smith, Architects 
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More Ibsenity 


(Continued from page 53) 


tunity to view John Gabriel Borkman, 
a play so fine that it cannot be com- 
pared with Hedda Gabler, which is a 
mere mechanical contrivance for the 
vivisection of a neurotic, much less 
must be said about her histrionic en- 
deavours. Her characterization of 
Ella never for a second went beneath 
the glistening grease-paint of an in- 
adequately simulated senescence. 

Little Eyolf was revived for a series 
of special matinees with Miss Claire 
Eames as Rita Allmers; Miss Mar- 
galo Gillmore, as Asta, and Miss 
Helen Menken as the Ratwife. Miss 
Eames was plainly miscast as the mis- 
tress of the green forests, but the per- 
formance as a whole was interesting. 
It revealed, among other things, that 
Little Eyolf of all plays by Ibsen has 
“dated” considerably. It has not been 
produced in New York since 1911, 
when it was Nazimova who pointed 
the accusing finger at her spouse and 
said, referring of course to herself, 
“There stood your champagne, and 
you tasted it not.” 

As a matter of fact, Ibsen comes as 
a great relief in a season distinguished 
by its lack of good plays of any sort. 
Of the two successful dramas of the 
month, one—The Shanghai Gesture— 
the action of which takes place in a 
gilded brothel, decorated according to 
the best tradition of chop suey art, 
concerns the double-edged vengeance 
of the madam of this elegant estab- 
lishment who, in seeking to strike back 
at the seducer of her youth through 
his daughter, finds that her own has 
done some rambling among the prim- 
roses. The coup du théatre is a lus- 
cious scene wherein the mother (Miss 
Florence Reed) chases her daughter 


European 


up a flight of stairs and stabs her With 
a bread-knife, thereafter and slightly 
preceding a slow-curtain, murmuring 
in half tones: “And, to think the only 
time she ever kissed me, I wiped it off.» 
The other attraction is Carmen 
presented by Mr. David Belasco with 
a Negro heroine, under the title of 
Lulu Belle, In this opus, a talented 
but predatory lady of colour (im. 
personated by Miss Lenore Ulric) 
rides roughshod over the moralities 
travelling en route from a Harlem 
cabaret to the music halls of Paris 
until her meteoric career is rudely 
interrupted by José, who strangles 
Carmen—I mean Lulu Belle—amid 
the glamour. of her boudoir. Both 
plays are garbage, and dangerous 
commentaries on the present state of 
the American theatre. Both plays are 
being performed to capacity audiences, 
As against such bedevilling master- 
pieces, a little Ibsen is welcome. Not, 
of course, as a steady diet. But a 
theatre must have ideas—and, when 
we compare the ideas in a play by 
Ibsen with the ideas in such a play as 
The New Gallantry, seen briefly here 
earlier in the season—it is easy to un- 
derstand why a vigorous minority 
should find Ibsen acceptable. 

Certainly we are not done with him 
yet. Already Oswald is preparing to 
ask his mother for the sun. And other 
Ibsen productions will doubtless be 
forthcoming, for New York is noto- 
riously a city in which any access of 
popular appreciation leads invariably 
to over-exploitation of a sort. Indeed, 
a revival of Vikings of Helgeland— 
of all of Ibsen’s plays the least known 
and the least performed—would not 
in the least surprise me. 


Motoring 


(Continued from page 146) 


old England. But, apart from that, I 
was particularly struck with the fact, 
at the Motor Show, that Italian makers 
are turning out what seems to me to be 
just about the right size and power 
of car for this country. Prices are 
highly competitive. For example, there 
is just about $300 difference between 
a very famous Italian and a very 
famous English light car, with about 
the same performance, but with a con- 
siderable discrepancy in finish—in 
favour of the Italian. Further up the 
scale where you reach prices like £500, 
£600 and .£700 the competition be- 
comes keener still. 

Much the same can be said of the 
French cars which are braving the duty 
and coming over in considerable num- 
bers. Better coachwork, better equip- 
ment, better finish throughout are a 
marked feature of the latest models, 
and I notice that more deference is 
being paid to the Englishman’s dis- 
like of unnecessary noise. Some of the 
new French cars are unusually quiet- 
running. Again, the Austrians are 
making a very efficient attack on the 
£500-and-under class of British car. 
You can buy today a light Austrian 
six, of about a litre-and-a-half capac- 
ity for less than £500, complete with 





an excellently made touring body and 
the highest class of equipment. In 
fact the Austrian firms which are rep- 
resented over here appear to be mak- 
ing a special point of not following 
the German practice of what might be 
called self-stabiiization of prices. A 
German car costs in London or Paris 
or Rome exactly what it would cost if 
the exchange were normal. An Aus- 
trian car is sold over here at a cer- 
tain profit but no attempt is appar- 
ently made to make huge profits out 
of the exchange. The result is that 
a German car is one of the dearest you 
can buy, while the highest class of 
Austrian is one of the cheapest—and 
there are far more Austrian cars about 
on the roads than German. 

All these conflicts are in the highest 
degree beneficial to the buyer, and 
while one may deplore the necessity 
for the stricken English industry once 
more to get up and fight another long 
round against heavy odds, in the long 
run everyone will benefit. In the 
meantime this is a very good time for 
Americans who are going to motor 
through Europe this spring and sum- 
mer to think about buying cars over 
here in which to do it. The highest 
value yet known is being offered. 
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| As it should be 


SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 
| its billions of output, figures to but 
three cents per package of twenty, it 
is quite fair to say that Fatima, in 
between ‘costly’ and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 





"What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 
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A New and Delightful Acquaintance 
Their outstanding qualities, so highly regarded by those who 
make and sell handwear, make it well worth your while to 
know personally— 


HYDE WASHABLE 
Glove Leathers 


You may easily identify the smart glove that gives 
utmost satisfaction, by the Hyde Mark inside 


“Blondine’”’ is the popular spring shade in 
Hyde Glove Leathers. Send for sample swatch 


WOOD & HYDE COMPANY, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Dobbs SHOPS for MEN 






Spring opens at Dobbs upon a marvelous collection of Wear- 
ables for MEN. The Hats, Caps, Shirts, Neckwear, Knickers, Under- 
wear, Sweaters, etc. that appeal to Men who insist upon distinétion 
in dress. 

Hermes Paris Leather Goods—saddles, purses, and leather equipment 
for Sport, Pocket and T: ravel. Dobbs & Co, exclusive American Agents 


DOBBS 


244 & 620 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Convenient Motor Entrance at 2 and 4 West Soth Street 
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TELL US 


OTHINGso 
mars an 
otherwise beauti- 
ful face as the inevitablelines 
of fatigue and suffering 
caused by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder insures foot comfort 
and is an every day Toilet 
Necessity. Shake it in your 
shoes in the morning, Shop 
all day—Dance all evening 
—then let your mirror tell 






1. The age of the child 
to be placed in school 


2, The location you 
prefer 


2, The subjects of study 
to be stressed 

ie The approximate 
tuition fee. 








the story. It will convince Vouepe Ticats 

you. Allen’s Foot=Ease is | This latest bath set by Mosse is original, colorful, un- | We will mail you 
adding charm to thousands | usual, without violating the principles of good taste. at once a list of 
of faces. Let us show you | The monograms are handworked in cross-stitch to suitable schools 


| match checked borders in rose, blue, green, gold, or 

| lavender. Two towels, two face cloths, and one mat. 
| | Order by number, AD 137. Price, including 3 letter 
| monogram and delivery— 


what it can do for you. Trial 
package and a Foot-Ease 
Walking Doll sent FREE, 


| CONDE NAST 
| EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


























Address Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. - 23 West 44th St., New York City F 
Sold at all ad Dep't St 
Pe at ae Dine one Daye Sores $2250 Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 
ins. ART iM a 














DEL-A-TONE 


Removes Hair 











10c Tube FREE i 
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e e 
Nothing Like It! 
You'll simply marvel at the new 
Del-a-tone Cream for removing unsightly 
hair. 


PEARL NECKLACES AND 
PEARLS FOR ADDITIONS 





PINT os 


No Exercise; It’s just an old tried and true friend 
‘ets: in a new, convenient form, Millions 
had sac have used Del-a-tone in powder form 


and the circle of new users is con- 
stantly growing. 

We want you to see for yourself how de- 
lightful Del-a-tone Cream is. It is the oul) 
snow-white fragrant cream for removing 
superfluous hair in 3 minutes. Think of it- 
no unpleasant odor; just pure-white, and as 


No Drugs! 


Fio-Ra-Zo-Na 


EUROPEAN discovery makes it possible to re- 
duce weight by nature’s own method. Don't risk 
your health with starvation diets, heart-straining 


exercises, internal drugs. Florazona actually washes | : ‘ : ite 
away excess flesh through the pores. Simply dissolve < é; convenient and easy to use as your favor 
Florazona, a fragrant powder, in your bath. Stay in ’ cold ¢:eam. 
= ey ees and from 8 ounces to 1 pound SP 1D) Bx & '@) 3 Minutes and Hair is Gone! 
of weight melts away. A [ | ( 7 ( . . 

Physicians, nurses, and thousands of delighted ° Del-a-tone is safe and sure. Just apply to 
—_ recommend this natural way to reduce. Simple, face, neck, arms or limbs. In 3 minutes, 
safe, sure, natural. Florazona contains no epsom RS rinse pe » y, dainty skin 
Salts, no alum. Absolutely pure and harmless. Con- JEWELE ice a off, and be a yan bobbed hait 
~— = ar See ye wolene nnd aa te” itly hair. Keeps 

only two weeks treatments pat z ; 

only $3.50. At Beauty Parlors, Drug & Dept. Stores ¢ AN VENUE CHICAGO Fill out and return the coupon below. 
or direct. Z 4 -MICHIG. A - Sample, for which we generally get 10c, sent 
Sold since 1919 Beware of Imitations free in plain wrapper, with full instructions. 











; Money-Back Guarantee EVANSTON R ny PAIX | the Delat c FREE 1 
1 ORRINGTON AVENUE 23 RUE DE LA pt 604-536 Lake Sha 
Florazona Corp., Suite ME, 100 5th Ave., N. Y.C. 4 y | Dept 604-536 Lake Shore Drive TRIAL! 
T enclose $3.50 for two weeks’ Florazona treat- Chicago, tll. 
ment (14 haths). ¥f I do not reduce with this Please send me prepaid in plain wrap- 
treatment you will refund my money. | per generous sample of Del-a-tone Cream. 
ae a eT | 
(Please print name and address) Name | 
Address | , 
Ii iaetinlsnsdcbsehinesbsiensdesinmeinntessapcisasthonisipibisieed State l dtodd -! « 
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Men who don’t 
want to shop 
and who do want 
a good hat 
simply look for 
the KNOX* name. 
For so many 
other good 
judges, they 
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wrong! It may 
be a lazy habit 
but its success 
is its excuse! 


made in London in the reign of 
, Cony BE 


CORRECT ACCESSORIES CRICHTON _hand- 


wrought Reproductions 
of Old English Silver 
possess traditional charm 
and permanent value. 
RICH ENGLISH SILKS Exquisite Tea Services 
SPITALFIELDS and single pieces, mod- 
elled after famous orig- 


“Ou 


dy A clientele distinguished ' by aristocratic liking 


for the best—selects its supply of Spring Neckwear 

% from the superb collection we are now showing 

True economy can suggest no 

ite better choice than the Knox 

“Fifth Avenue’ for spring. It 

looks well, wears well, and 
costs eight dollars. 





inals, make unusually 
| ( NO X attractive gifts, 
DUDLEY ELDR DGGE | pp _ = Cric Y to n po r tfo lio of 
Old English Silver Reproductions. 
THE HATTER | G. Ic a aedecsons 








i &CO. 
U Fifth Avenue at 40th Street SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1905 HABERDASHERS | C R 4 C H TO LTD. 
R aa eS A wh ——. Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
‘ity oosevelt Hote adison at 45th) | New York- 636. Fifth Avenue (corner of 5##* Street} 
aie Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth & 34th) 5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Why Your 
Rear Estatt Bonps 
should be Guaranteed 
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No Adair investor can ever lose— 








That is what the Adair Guarantee means 


—the pledge of $2,500,000 insuring you sa a. 
/ 


i 
1 
against every possibility of loss. 





| When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


"Wh y not 


Apa Reauty @ Teest Compan 
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nes M Should Earn 62% i 
friend PENDENT-GRIP_ makes backed by an Unconditional Guarantee of Safety : S 
Cillions these garters the Epitome SS 
er rs of Smartness and Comfort ty your present investments are not guaranteed, cannot be in- , 
s con- Don’t have ugly, crumpled socks. The sured and do not yield 614%, ask yourself, Why? 
long ““Smoothsok’’ Pendent-Grip takes | is 

iow de- a deep grasp on the hose. Wide. long Adair Guaranteed 614% Bonds have every standard safeguard— | u 
re only stretch webbing lies over the sock, es anal ‘ ad eet ] 
moving holding it smooth and neat. No thick and, in addition, both interest and principal are unconditionally Yy 
er pad—all metal parts protected. guaranteed by the Adair Realty & Trust Company, with capital, 
binant STYLE “‘M”—in fifty coll ies 
—_— and military sc lgion all mero c surplus and profits of $2,500,000. ex APF a Tite, 

; the Smoothsok Pendent- 5() a - ; : 
i : Grip 2... 2... eee eee Could any investment be safer? Your money is precious—why 
pply to ST “gr _ i air ee - 
jimutes, al Ae ee ae invest in securities that either are not or cannot be guaranteed? fic 
Ly skin and lustrous iridescent Ray- 7 . i" P HRH pp, wee 
ed hair on GENUINE PIGSKIN 1 This booklet is yours for the asking. Write our nearest office. OF WateEs 
seal Smoothsok Pendent-Grip 

rel . 
ie, sent If your shop hasn’t them, write us PHILADELPHIA AD A IR REALTY NEW YORK : e) IN D 
beet KN Packard Building O N 
ae OTHE BROTHERS CO. C Adair Realty . 
REE | 26 West 40 St. New York City Offices and Correspon- & TRU ST O. Founded 1865 & Mortgage Co., Inc. IGA R ETTE 
1AL dents in principal CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,000 270 Madison Ave. S 
—— Makers for 40 years of cities : sige phe Ownership Identical 
rap- | Suspenders Belts Garters Pajamas Healey Building, ATLANTA j 
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25% ron TWENTY 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 


Please send me your booklet describing Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds 
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; Millions of critical automobile buyers 
Sey place their trust in the emblem Body 
by Fisher. They rely on it as their 
sure guide to the utmost in body 
style, value, comfort, luxury and ser- 
vice in cars of every price and class 
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Does your sink set a good example ¢ 


* 






You will never have to say: “You must excuse the 
way the kitchen looks’—-when you have a 
“Standard” One-piece Sink; it takes the lead in 
tidiness, keeps the kitchen trim. 


You will appreciate 
“tempered water’ 
from this “Standard” 
Swinging Speut, 
which comes with or 
without hose and 
spray attachment, 








7 It brings a bright and wholesome atmosphere. 
Yes, and more—it saves time, energy, footsteps. 





That is what a sink should do, kitchen planners 
say. Does your sink stand that test? Only if it 
gives you all of these: 

. Right height—“yard stick high” is the comfort line. 


. Drainboard and working space a-plenty. 


One-piece whiteness for health and labor-saving. 


Few 


. Faucet-spout that swings where needed. 


. “Tempered” water, or hot or cold, from one spout. 


‘The_Plamber the 


Easy cleaning without a joint to hide dirt. 
y J 


“ma vt 


. Ample width for dishes and pans. 

8. Constant drainage—no water standing. 

3 9. Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the wall. 
HOME BOOK— 


FAUCETSand other 
: “Standard” Plum b- 


fittings—~much de- sie a 1 - 

pends upon them for ing Fixtures for the Standard Sinks are made that way—to lighten 
satisfactory service. Home”, helps you > } . 13 P ’ _ 
This is doubly as- plan bathroom, sink women Ss WOrk. No delay or inconvenience to get 
sured when both fit- and laundry facilities ‘ 

tings and _ fixtures wisely. Write for a one. Your Plumber should be able to install a 


are “Standard”. copy. 


“Standard” Sink in a day, if water supply and 
drain connections need no material change. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





, CONN. 














ERCE-ARROW 


e 
Open Cars $5250, Closed Cars $7000, uffalc Uu sii / 
Government Tax Additic 











